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INTRODUCTION, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Biography of Horace Walpole is now for the 
first time presented to the Public. There are few 
names with which we are more familiar, and yet 
there are few public persons with whose private life 
we are less acquainted. The biographical sketches 
prefixed to his works by Pinkerton, Sir Walter Scott, 
and Lord Dover, are necessarily too brief to afford 
more than a mere summary of facts. Miss Beny 
indeed, was ,as well qualified by personal acquaint¬ 
ance, as by literary ability, to do justice to the diffi¬ 
cult and delicate task of describing Horace Walpole. 
Her eloquent and feeling memoir, however, is rather 
an apology for her gifted friend, and a tribute to his 
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memory, than an impartial portrait. The world will 
not be contented thus to judge of him. All men who 
have played conspicuous parts before the public, must 
sooner or later, submit to be judged hy that public 
according to their merits alone. This' conviction was 
expressed by Horace Walpole himself, when Pinkerton 
proposed to write his life. The proposition was de¬ 
clined with equal modesty and good sense: ‘‘to appoint 
a biographer” Walpole added, “ is to bespeak a pane¬ 
gyric.” He seems to have been manfully contented 
to abide by the verdict of some future impartial 
biographer ; and such, I may truly say, he has found 
in the author of these volimics. 

“ Panegyric,” however, cannot be indiscriminately 
applied in estimating the character of Horace Walpole. 
According to his own showing, he lived for himself 
alone ; no sentimental interest in the welfare of his 
fellow men, no restless aspirations to promote his 
country's good disturbed his polished leisure; his 
ambition was bounded by the narrow though bril¬ 
liant society of which he was at once the idol 
and the worshipper. The result of such a life 
conveys a weighty moral; and the judgment pro¬ 
nounced by Horace Walpole on himself in the fol¬ 
lowing sentences,. ought to be carefully laid to 
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heg,rt by all who have life and its opportunities 
still before them. 

When young,” he says, I wished for fame, 
not examining whether I was capable of attaining it, 
nor considering in what light fame was desirable. 
There are two parts of honest fame ; that attendaftt 
on the truly great, and that better sort that is due ' 
to the good. I fear I did not aim at the latter, nor 
discover, until too late, that I could not compass the 
former. Having neglected the best road, and having 
instead of the other strolled into a narrow patli that 
led to no goal worth seeking, I see the idleness of my 
journey.” # * * 

These sentences wore written in one of Walpole’s 
better moods, and are sufficient to prove that had he 
not been nursed in a self-sufficient and self-indulgent 
school, he would have been capable of a far nobler 
career than that which the following pages can 
record. 

But if the heroic element was wanting in the 
character of 'Horace Walpole, there are abundant 
materials of a different nature to render his biography 
as instructive as amusing. His own inimitable 
letters form at the same time a copious diaiy and a 
repository of all the fiigitive wit, and all the social 
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incidents of his day. Their vivid descriptions, their 
strong common sense, and their searching knowledge 
of human nature, leave nothing but truthfulness to 
be desired : this last, perhaps, was scarcely ^o be 
expected : it was an age of literary caricature. J^ublic 
characters were then the favourite theme of popular 
^writers, who engaged in a general tourney against 
their rulers, and against one another ; as Lord Orford 
himself observes ; 

“ Every goose lent tbcin a spear, and every rag a shield.” 

Junius in public, Horace Walpole in private, were 
pre-dfeiinent in those wordy wars.^’ The fonner 
mangling his victims with the power and ingenious 
ferocity of a Red Indian, the latter dissecting and 
laying bare their follies with refined sarcastic skill. 

Walpole’s satire was more playful than malicious, 
yet he suffered its due penalty. Sarcasm, the most 
popular of gifts in the eyes of those who do not feel its 
sting, in the end always avenges its objects against 
its author. Hogarth used to regret bitterly that 
having so long perverted his attention to what was 
ludicrous and despicable, there remained to him 
scarcely any appreciation of the noble and the beau¬ 
tiful, either in art or nature. Walpole, likewise, had 
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SO disparaged all things in his own eyes, that nothing 
appeared to him to be worthy of admiration, respect, 
or emulation. His great gifts wore almost thrown 
away : his genius was without motive, or, like his 
architecture, elaborately wasted on, 

“ Rich windows that exclude the li^ht. 

And splendid passages that led to nothing.'’ 

The biograpliy of Horace Walpole is inseparably 
connected with that of his associates and more illus¬ 
trious cotdmporaries. Tlio importance as well as 
the interest of his Memoirs is thereby considerably 
increased, and the extent of these volumes justjjj^ed. 
The social life of that period must be passed in review 
before we can fairly estimate the man who, more than 
any other, embodied its peculiarities, its graces, and 
its defects. Society created his fame, and at the 
same time sapped its best resources: Walpole was 
like Voltaire, Venfant gdte du monde quHl gdta. Had 
he been less enervated by flattery and case, the''volup¬ 
tuous virtuos^p’’ who could produce the ‘^Castle of 
Otranto’* and the “ Mysterious Mother,” would have 
been capable oi far greater achievements. If it be 
true that ** Low birth and iron fortune*' are Twin 
gaolers of the human heartthe high born and the 
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weaMiy have yet greater difficulties to coiitV>nd with. 
Tlie labour tliat luxury tasks itself to furnish is almost 
a phenomenon ; and the Capuan soldier succumbs 
under the task that would scarcely have cost him an 
effort during his Alpine career. The same indulgent 
Ipt that renders literary labour difficult, renders true 
friendships rare ; and while we give Horace Walpole 
credit for high intellectual power, though but par¬ 
tially revealed, we may also honour him for the 
incontrovertible proofs of warm and disinterested 
affection displayed by him towards Marshal Conway 
and the Miss Berrys. In the latter instance, that 
frieplship is still its own reward. After the lapse of 
more than half a century, these admirable ladies still 
hold the memory of their early friend in honour. 
Tlieir esteem is in itself a distinction, and affords a 
proof of the high qualities—best appreciated by those 
who best knew him—^which must have belonged to 
the subject of these memoirs. Miss Berry’s portrait 
graces our second volume, and would alone serve to 
invest it with deep interest for the wide circle of friends 
by whom her name is known and honoured. 

I shall only trespass on the reader’s indulgence 
by adding a very few words with respect to my share 
in the present work. It is due to the author and to 
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myself state that I have furnished nothing 
towards it, except such doubtful advantage as my 
name could give, and such corrections as I freely 
offered, and 'which were freely accepted. I can, 
therefore, venture to compliment the author on the 
zeal, research, and industry which he has displayed 
in these Memoirs ; and still more, on the ingenuity 
with which he has rendered the incidents and lan¬ 
guage of an unscrupulous age inoffensive to the more 
refined taste of that in which we live. 


E. W. 


London, 

March ^ 1851. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE WALPOLES AND THE MARLfiOUOUOnS. 


The great historical families of England, are a 
class apart. Tliey can afford to be independent of 
genealogical pretensions, and indifferent to the 
honours of Norman descent; for it can be no dis¬ 
tinction to the inheritors of the name of an eminent 
statesman, a famous commander, or a literary 
genius, to trace their ancestry back to the middle 
ages, through a wearying succession of the obscure 
illustrious. Men*who have made themselves honour¬ 
ably celebrated, may be said to create their &mily. 
The greatest name ever inserted in the Herald’s 
books, was that of the' Stratford wool-stapler. 

VOL. I. B 
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IMyro d^Oro of mind, if such a work existed, wjuld 

be a book of reference of far higher interest than 
the ordinary aristocratic dictionaries, and the com¬ 
piler might put forth the claims of noble intellect, 
in terms as lofty as are commonly devoted •to the 
claims of noble blood. , • 

Some writers have taken the trouble to prove 
that the Walpoles have been settled in Norfolk since 
that fashionable epoch, the Norman invasion. This 
is of the less moment, as from the time of Reginald 
de Walpole, the companion of the Conqueror, they 
seem to have done nothing worthy of remembrance. 

The Rev. William Cole, who may be known to 
the reader by his manuscript collections in the British 
Museum, diligently employed himself in exploring 
traces of the early Walpoles: one only he discovered 
worth preserving; it was found in Italy, where an 
English gentleman, styled ‘‘Signor Walpole,’^ filled 
the office of President of an academy called the Apa- 
thists, existing in Florence in the sixteenth century.* 
This connection with literature is at least curious, and 
we cannot but think it more creditable to an English¬ 
man in those cut-and-thrust times, to have been 
selected by an intellectual people as the chief of one 
of their literary institutions, than, like many of his 
countrymen, to have sought distinction in the ordiiaiy 
path of mercenary soldiering. A Second instance of 
an association with literature occurs in the patronage 

* MS. letter from Cole to Horace Walpole, formerly at Straw- 
berry Hill. 
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of Sir William Dugdale by another of the Walpoles. 
With this family is also associated a name of more 
romantic interest—Amy Robsart, whose landed pro¬ 
perty at the^ death of her husband, Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leiceste;:, went to her cousin and heir, John 
Walpqle, Esq., of Houghton.* 

Sir Edward Walpole, the representative of the 
family about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
was a Member of the Convention Parliament of 1660 , 
and had the reputation of being a good speaker. He 
was created a Knight of the Bath by Charles II, in 
recompense for his vote and interest in favour of the 
Restoration. 

Sir Edward Walpole’s eldest son, Robert, succeeded 
him in the family mansion at Houghton, and in the' 
fiimily borough at Castle Rising, or, we should say, 
in one of the boroughs, for the Walpoles possessed 
three. He was wliat was then called ^^a good 
husband,”—improved his estates, economised his 
expenditure, and brought up a family of nineteen 
children. But he arrived at no higher dignity than 
that of colonel of militia, and deputy-lieutenant. 
In his place in the house, as well as in his 
county, he is said to have lent his efforts to get rid 
of the brothej: of that sovereign by whose restora¬ 
tion his father had gained his honours. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Robert Walpole, though not for the eountiy, 

♦ “Bloomfield** Norfolk.” By Parker. Vol. 8, p. 851. The 
eonaectioa of the Walpoles with the Bobsarts will be further shown 
in tho genealogioal table at the end of this Tolume. „ ,, i 

B 2 
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William III was not a merry monarch.” Though 
holding no higher position than that of a Nor¬ 
folk squire, Mr. Walpole did not descend to his 
grave without having acquired a claim Jbo considera¬ 
tion, likely to survive many knighthoods. He had 
taken to wife Mary, the daughter and heiress ^of Sir 
Geoffrey Burwell, of Kougham, in Suffolk, who 
brought him a large fortune and a large family to 
inherit it; the latter, as we have said, amounting to 
a score save one. Of these, the fifth was that Robert, 
who was destined to be the founder of his family, 
and who did more to illustrate and perpetuate the 
name, than a whole regiment of dubious Normans 
could have effected, had they made it their particular 
business. 

It has been stated that the rent-roU of the 
Houghton property exceeded 2000Z. per annum ; but 
at the birth of the younger Robert, it is doubtful 
whether it realized more than three-fourths of this 
sum. The Norfolk squire being a good economist, 
maintained a very moderate expenditure—notwith¬ 
standing an ample hospitality and the increase in 
his establishment of an extra mouth annually, from 
1622 to 1694, with only an interval of one year in 
every five or six. On the 26th August, 1676, Mr. 
Robert Walpole’s fifth child and third son was born 
at Houghton, and in due time received his father’s 
baptismal appellation. During his early years the 
boy was sent to a private school at Massingham, and 
afterwards his fath^ got him placed on the founda- 
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tion at iSton, careftilly reminding him that he* was a 
younger son, and must apply himself diligently to 
study, if he desired to get on in the world. A hint 
was given t^t the church was a desirable desti- 
natioDi for him in his father’s opinion, but at the 
great public school in which he had been placed, he 
found associates who were destined for professions 
that afforded a more brilliant prospect. Amongst 
the most talented of his companions was Henry St. 
John, also bom in 1676 ; between whom and Walpole 
a spirit of rivalry shortly sprung up, which only 
required a larger theatre to be developed with more 
important results, Walpole became a good classic, 
and went to Cambridge with a reputation for scholar¬ 
ship which was indifferently sustained during the 
continuation of his studies at that learned University. 
Having entered at King’s College, he began to 
cultivate a taste for elocution, with no particular 
desire to confine its exhibition to a pulpit, when 
an event occurred that completely put an end to 
whatever clerical ideas he might have entertained. 
Robert Walpole was no longer that waiter up<m 
Providence—a younger son. His two elder brothers 
had ceased to stand between him and the inheritance, 
and in 1698 hjp was his father’s heir. Young Walpole 
resigned his scholarship,^ abandoned his debating club, 

* This was done* in the following form:— 

“Mayy* 19, 169S. 

“ The days of my leave of absence from the college bamg 
near expir'd, and my fatlier holding hia resolutioua that I shall not 
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disconfexiued his studies, threw aside sund^ enter¬ 
prising attempts at literary composition, for which 
he had found both leisure and inclination, and ac¬ 
companied his father to Houghton to ^ go through 
what the old gentleman thought the proper caHser to 
render the youngster competent to succeed hiip with 
credit, in the important position of a Norfolk squire. 
He cultivated the land, he interested himself in 
improving the breed of cattle, and he assisted in the 
hospitalities which had always rendered his father so 
popular with the squires in the vicinity. 

Fortunately, his education had made so much 
progress, as to be but little affected by having his 
ideas thus forced into a new direction, and he did not 
deem it necessary entirely to confine himself within 
the limits of his county. Whilst in London, enjoying 
its amusements, he was so fortunate as to recommend 
himself to Catharine, the beautiful and accomplished 
daughter of John Shorter, Esquire, of Bybrook, in 
Kent. They were married on the 30th of July, 1700. 
Walpole returned to Norfolk with his bride. On the 
28th of the following November his father died, and 
he then entered into possession of the Houghton 
property, which was charged with 9000/., for his 
mother’s jointure, and a provision foy his younger 
brothers and sisters. The fortune he had by his wife, 

any more reside there, I do hereby resign my scholarship of king's 
College, in Cambridge. Witness my hand, the day and year above 
written. “ Robest Walpole. 

** Signed in the presence of Henry Hare.''—Cole MSS * 
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enabled Iiim to meet these claims mthout dipping 
into his rent-roll. It may be supposed from this, 
that the young Walpoles were not very handsomely 
provided for^but the family of nineteen, had now 
dwindled into half a dozen, of whom the youngest, 
Galfri^us, had already entered the naval service,— 
the other surviving brother, Horace, was diligentjy 
pursuing his studies at Cambridge, apparently with a 
view to the honours of the law ; and three sisters, 
Susan, Dorothy, and Mary, were at the several ages 
of 13, 14, and 17, uncertain of any honours, except 
those which might in due course, attach to what is 
styled by prudent relatives a good match.” 

Hobert Walpole succeeded not only to the family 
property, but to the family boroughs, and in the 
two short parliaments which were called at the con¬ 
clusion of the reign of William III, the new member 
for Castle Rising, had opportunities of feeling 
his influence in the House, as well as of studying 
the position of its different parties. He had had 
some little amateur practice in oratoiy, and he 
now possessed not only the best field for exhibiting 
his acquirements to advantage in public, but the best 
subjects for illustration, and the fittest arena for 
their display. ^ 

It has become a kind of fashion of late years, with 
a certain set of religionists, to speak with contempt 
of that great movement in the public mind, which 
counteracted the insidious efforts of James II to 
throw religious freedom back a couple of centunes; 
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and pfoduced the important precedent of the nation’s 
changing the regular order of succession in its rulerB, 
when those in the direct line had forfeited all claim 
to its confidence. Those writers have taken a vast 
deal of trouble to prove that James was extremely ill- 
used ; that the profligate lover of Arabella Churchill was 
a JLear, and his daughters, Mary and Anne, the unna¬ 
tural Regan and Goneril of his pitiful tragedy.—^We 
are not inclined to say much for the wives of the 
Princes, William of Orange, and George of Denmark, 
simply because, aware of tlieir origin, we know that 
much could not be expected from them. They were 
daughters of J ames II, and were the sort of daughters 
to be produced by such a father.—They were Stuarts, 
and they acted with that selfishness, weakness, false¬ 
hood, and vanity, which, firom the time of their first 
progenitor, have ever been the characteristics of their 
race. Were we inclined to take up the cudgels for 
these queens, we should say that however indifferent 
was their conduct, they were far superior in many 
points to the rest of their family : they were faithful 
to their marriage vows—^a singular quality in the 
Stuarts—and they seemed to have some sense of 
honesty and honour—a sense, which in several of their 
ancestors, appears to have been altogether absent. 

The people of England in preferring these sisters 
to their father, acted upon the very o\d maxim which 
recommends in a choice of evils to choose the least. 
No doubt they would very gladly have obtained more 
creditable tenants for the throne that had been left 
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Tacant by their ostracism of James, but the^ were 
forced to be content with what they could get^ 
There have been few things more important in our par¬ 
liamentary history, than the various legislative enact¬ 
ments, framed during the seventeenth century, for 
the protection of the Protestant religion, whilst deter¬ 
mining the* line of succession in favour of a series 
of Protestant sovereigns. When we review the 
encroachments upon the liberty of the subject, the 
attempts to destroy the most valuable privileges 
of Englishmen, and the strenuous eftbrts made to 
drag back the nation under the yoke of spiritual 
despotism iind monarchical absolutism from which 
it had only just escaped, there is no danger of 
our undervaluing the importance of the succession 
question, which was so jfrequently debated in the 
House of Commons at the close of the reign of 
WilKam III. 

The Tories and the Whigs were at this period in 
a state of intense fermentation respecting the succes¬ 
sion to the Crown ; the former desired the return of 
the exiled James, the latter determined to admit 
no right but that of liis daughter, the Princess 
Anne of Denmark, with remainder to the Electress 
of Hanover (grand-daughter of James I) and 
her offspring. This, though but one feature in 
the aspect of ^Sairs, remained the predominating 
one for nearly half a century; it required and 
obtained Walpole’s earnest attention, and he a^d 
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steadily upon the views he then fonned, through all 
the stormy proceedings of Parliament that marked 
the next ten years. He joined the Whigs, he assisted 
in passing the Act of Settlement, he was an ardent 
admirer of Lord Somers, to whom he shortly became 
favourably known, and a determined opponent of the 
partizans of the Stuarts, who soon began to regard 
him as an enemy. Notwithstanding all his zeal in 
the cause he advocated, and all his former experience 
in declamation, it is said that during his first speech 
in the House, he was too much embarrassed to give 
either one or the other fair play. Nevertheless, one 
discriminating critic was found to predict his success as 
an orator; and by the strict attention he was giving 
to his parliamentary duties, it was soon generally 
observed that he was preparing for this vocation. 

Walpole had not been long a member, when he 
discovered that his schoolfellow St. John possessed the 
ear of the House, and had already gained a high re¬ 
putation for eloquence.*** Tliis stimulated Walpole to 
further exertion, and though his progress was not 
rapid, it was of that steady character which often 
finally achieves a more prominent success than the more 
brilliant qualities that at first produce greater effects. 
He assisted in all those measures which ^ere passed to 

* In other respects his reputation was far from being creditable. 
As Lord Brougham obserres, **hi8 youtli was a course of un¬ 
restrained and habitual indulgence. In a libertine age be was 
marked as among the most licentious.’* 
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secure a line of Protestant Sovereigns to this coiintry, 
and*in the first parliament of Queen Anne, having 
been returned for Lynn Regis, he put himself forward 
in a manner that showed he was gaining influence in 
the Heuse, as well as confidence in himself. He 
attracted the favourable notice of the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, with whose heir, the Marquis of Hartington, 
he lived on terms of the strictest Mendship. He 
became known to Charles, Viscount Townshend, (an 
intimacy which shortly ripened into the most friendly 
alliance), to Spencer Compton, afterwards Earl of 
Wilmington, James, afterwards Earl Stanhope, the 
Earl of Sunderland, and Lord Halifax. Even the 
Lord Treasurer Godolphin looked upon him as worthy 
of attention, and introduced him to the great man of 
his age, the famous Duke of Marlborough. 

John Churchill was bom on the 24th of June 1650, 
at Ashe, in Devonshire, and was the second surviving 
son of Winston Churchill, who has left us some 
record of his intelligence in a history of England, 
which is considerably more curious than useful.^ His 
fortune had suffered in the civil wars; this gave him 
a claim upon the gratitude of Charles II,—one too 
which had the good fortune to be acknowledged; for 
the claimant .was allowed to remain at court—an 
attendant upon the person of a very forgetful creditor. 

* Divi Britannic*, being a remark upon tho Lives of all Kings 
of this Isle, fi-om the year of the World 2855, unto the year of 
Grace 1660. By Sir Winston Churchill, Kt., 1675. 
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He obtained a few instalments of his debt, and, as 
Sir Winston Churchill, soon became better known as 
a courtier, than he had ever been as a soldier. When 
his children had arrived at a sufficiently interesting 
age. Sir Winston was further favored by having his 
eldest son, John, taken into the service of the Duke of 
York, as page of honour, while his daughter, Arabella, 
became maid of honour to the Duchess. The boy 
appears to Ivave had but very little education, and this 
little he obtained afterwards in the metropolitan 
school of St. Paul’s : but like many other groat men 
he became his own instructor, by availing himself of 
those opportunities for observation that are thrown 
away upon individuals of less discernment. If the 
education of the girl had been better cared for, it was 
unproductive of good result. Both children were 
gifted with what was at this period the highest pos¬ 
sible recommendation, personal beauty of a very 
attractive character. As they grew towards ado¬ 
lescence, this gift became more and more valuable, 
and with minds developed in such a forcing-house as 
was the Court of Charles II, it can scarcely be 
doubted that they were aware of its importance, and 
inclined to take it to the best market. 

The personal characteristics of Charles II, are 
sufficiently well known ; less familiar perhaps to the 
reader, are those of his brother Jamejs, Duke of York, 
whose habits of life at this time, were nearly as bad as 
those of any of the most notorious libertines of the 
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depraved circle in which he moved. Under the auspices 
of such a man, it may readily be guessed how the 
handsome Churchills throve and flourished. 

The hi8t(irical student who has formed any 
acquaiiJtance with the scandalous memoirs of this 
period, «uch^as those of ‘‘ Grammont’^ and ^^The new 
Atlantis,” cannot be ignorant of the adventures attri¬ 
buted to the Duke of York and his proteg6, Colonel 
Churchill. Their gallantries, however, are not within 
our province : suffice it to say, that when the hand¬ 
some Colonel Churchill returned to England, after 
having gained distinction by his military services 
abroad, he powerfully ingratiated himself with the 
leading courtiers of both sexes. Among these was 
the King’s favourite sultana, Barbara, Duchess of 
Cleveland, who failed not to exert her influence over 
the King to advance the interests of the Colonel. 
The merits of so handsome an officer were noticed by 
other ladies, and among them not the least observant 
was Sarah Jennings, who formed one of a group of 
lovely sisters then allowed to flourish in the sunshine 
of the Court in consequence of their father, a Hert¬ 
fordshire gentleman, having suffered for his zeal in 
the Koyal cause. She was then sixteen, remarkably 
beautiful, and -clever, but haughty, ill-tempered, and 
capricious. Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, Had 
taken Sarah Jennings into her household, and per¬ 
mitted her to become the constant companion of her 
daughter, the Princess Anne, upon whose duiotile 
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xoiBcf die made so strong an impression that it gave 
rise to a friendship of the warmest and most romantic 
character. 

Miss Jennings was not insensible ^o the attrac¬ 
tions of Colonel Churchill; and tie was similarly 
impressed by the singular grace, beauty^ and intel¬ 
ligence of the gravest and steadiest of the Jennings’ 
group. The young lady could not have exclu¬ 
sively consulted her ambition when cultivating the 
acquaintance of Churchill, for nobler prospects had 
already in vain been spread before her, though 
probably her shrewd and calculating mind had 
weighed the probabilities of her lover’s rise to a 
greatness very far above the present superiority of 
his rivals. 

Both belonged to the household of the Bang’s 
brother, and had sufficient opportunities for contract¬ 
ing an attachment, of which there is no doubt they 
availed themselves. But true love at Court, it 
seems, does not run smoother than elsewhere. Miss 
Jennings was not always tractable; nor were her 
circumstances, or those of her lover at this time 
sufficiently prosperous to warrant an alliance. The 
parents of the young officer were assured that he 
might aspire to a fstr higher conneiption than the 
daughter of a private gentleman; and this coming to 
the ears of the young lady, she was very near dis¬ 
missing the whole Churchill family from her thoughts 
with contempt. At last, however, obstacles were aU 
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removed, and their marriage took place in the year 
1678, in the presence of the Duchess of York: it 
was strictly private, and not declared until some 
months after\j^ards. 

In*consequeijce of the Duke of York’s acknow¬ 
ledged, secession from the religion in which he had 
been educated, a strong desire existed in the public 
mind to exclude him from the throne, or to limit his 
authority in such a way, as to render it impossible 
that he should do much mischief by his Popish faith; 
and more than once, the anti-Catholicism of the 
people became so much excited, that the Duke and 
Duchess were forced to leave England. Young 
Churchill and his wife accompanied them, and the 
Colonel was also employed in several confidential 
negotiations between the royal brothers, by whicli he 
greatly assisted in the return of the Duke of York 
to his proper place at Court. The latter testified 
his gratitude and esteem by procuring the eleva¬ 
tion of his useful friend to the Scottish Peerage, 
by the title of Baron Churchill, of Aymouth—a 
distinction which was followed in 1683, by the gift 
of the Colonelcy of the Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards. 

The positign Lady Churchill held in the mind of 
the Princess Anne was manifested at the marriage 
of Her Royal Highness with Prince George of 
Denmark, when she was appointed Lady of the 
IBedchamber. This position was of vast impoiijiMiGe 
to her in more than one point of view. The Duke 
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of York, although a Papist, was obliged to have hiiir 
children educated in the Protestant religion, and the 
fiiend and confidante of the Princess assisted in 
establishing that reputation of zeal for the Reformed 
Church, which subsequently recommended her* Royal 
Mistress to a Crown. Lady Churchill, however, 
placed too much confidence in the permanence of her 
relations with the Princess Anne, and soon lost sight 
of all consideration, personally and politically, for 
her great associate and supporter. Here began the 
grand error of her life. The Princess had allowei| 
her a superiority of intelligence, which henceforth 
Lady Churchill maintained with a jealousy that 
firequently led her to betray her low opinion of her 
royal firiend's capacity. A frequent correspondence 
had been carried on between them, which, though 
expressing the most confidential spirit, did not satisfy 
the romantic feelings of the Princess, until the dis¬ 
tinctions of rank were laid aside. She had insisted 
on assuming the name of Mrs. Morley, and that her 
correspondent should take that of Mrs. Freeman. 
Subsequently other fictitious names were intro¬ 
duced, as Mr. Montgomery, for the Lord TresBurer 
Godolphin, and Mr. Freeman, for Lord Churchill. 
In this free and easy style, tiiie royal correspondence 
had been carried on for a considerable period. 

,. The accession of the Duke of Ycrk to the throne 
i 9 j 0 Much to the advantage of Lord Churchill. An 
;iitigMflh barony of the same name, and the rank of 
Brig^er, with subsequently that of Major-General, 
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proved that James’s protegS was not forgottenand 
when his Lordship had distinguished himself by his 
promptitude and skill in putting down Monmouth’s 
rebellion, the, highest distinctions seemed to await 
him. Much to Ijis credit, however. Lord Churchill 
was foijnd determined to remain in the religion in 
which he had been educated, and the eyes of the 
King began to look on his favourite with distrust. 
Then it was that his Lordship listened to the ambi¬ 
tious schemes of his wife, whose religious feelings 
had been offended by the King’s insidious attacks 
upon the Church of England. He was induced to 
open a negotiation with the Prince of Orange, who 
was watching with intense interest, the ill-advised 
measui’es adopted by his father in-law, to Catho¬ 
licise the people of England. The result is well 
known. 

On the accession of William and Mary, the Prin¬ 
cess Anne became a prominent object in the state, as 
heiress presumptive to the British Crown, and, as 
her sole confidante and adviser. Lady Churchill 
assumed a position of almost equal importance. In 
truth, the Sarah Jennings, who a short time since 
was so small a star in the Duke of York’s little 
constellation, new came forth in the more extensive 
sphere of William and Mary, a meteor of such 
powerful influen^b, as to disturb the movements 
of every planet that ventured to shine within her 
range. Lord Churchill also acquired a consider¬ 
able increase of dignity by his change of masters^ 
VOL. I. c 
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William of Orange was a soldier^ and knew how to 
estimate a soldier’s merits; and although his patience 
was severely taxed by the schemes of the bold and 
restless Sarah, and his temper ruffled by some indi¬ 
cations of her husband’s double dealing, he mcere than 
once gave convincing evidence that he possessed the 
highest appreciation of his Lordship's many noble 
qualities. The same month (February 1688), tliat 
witnessed a change in the Government, saw Lord 
Churchill a member of the Privy Council, a Lord of 
the Bedchamber, and an Earl in the English Peer- 
age, by the title of Earl of Marlborough. He was 
soon afterwards appointed to command the British 
forces intended to act against the French in the 
Netherlands, where he added to his reputation by 
the admirable skill of his military movements. The 
scene of his next command was Ireland, where the 
Homan Catholics were making a desperate struggle 
for their dethroned co-religionist. In the short 
space of thirty-seven days, he succeeded in reducing 
Cork and Kinsale, in preventing the rebels from 
receiving French assistance, and in confining them 
within such limits as promised a speedy conclusion to 
the war. 

It was at this period that Marlborough committed 
himself by an act which, considering the favourable 
position he held with tlie new khig, has generally 
been regarded as one of egregious folly as well as of 
deep dishonour. He suffered himself to be led into a 
correspondence with James. He has usually been 
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represented guilty of the most glaring treachery, in 
the tjourse of these secret commimications, but after a 
carefiil examination of the facts of the case, there is 
reason to believe, that the fiill amount of his trans¬ 
gression, consist^ in sending to his former master 
some e3q)ressions of sympathy and regard. Marlbo¬ 
rough, it is sufficiently obvious, never could have 
entertained a desire to abandon William for James; 
and if such had been his intention, he must have 
shown himself marvellously deficient in the prudence 
which never deserted him, had he put it in execution 
at a period when he was in extraordinary favour with 
William, and the affairs of James were daily becoming 
more desperate. The fact is, that he followed the 
example whicli had been pretty generally given by 
the great Officers of State, and recommended himself 
to the phantom Court at St. Germains, with professions, 
the sincerity of which, was not likely even to be 
tested, but which, in case of a change in the fortune 
of the exiles, might be referred to with advantage. 
Both Lord and Lady Marlborough were too com¬ 
pletely identified with the Protestant cause to do 
anything which might in the slightest degree assist in 
restoring a Papist sovereign to the throne. Their 
present greatness depended on the stability of the 
existing state of things, and their prospects of fortlfeer 
distinction were ^uch more likely to be realized 
under the rule of the daughters who in a great 
measure owed their ambitious position to them, than. 

c 2 
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under that of the father, who had been driven out of 
the country by their aid. 

In the month of May, 1691, Marlborough attended 
the King abroad, and shared with him Jbhe honours of 
a campaign in the Netherlands, by which he added 
considerably to his own reputation as a commander, 
and to the security of his master’s succession to the 
Crown. The King spoke of his General in the 
highest terms of eulogy; but this happy under¬ 
standing, was destroyed early in the following year. 
In the bickerings between the Queen and her sister, 
Lady Marlborough showed her partizanship so offi¬ 
ciously, as to call not only for her dismissal from the 
post of honour she held about the person of the 
Princess Anne, but even to excite the irritated 
monarch to dismiss her husband from all his com¬ 
mands and ernjdoyments under tlie Crown. 

The lofty Sarah, however, would not be dismissed, 
4ind was so far from being dismayed by the royal anger, 
that her conduct became a thousand times more 
offensive than before. She exercised her influence 
over the Princess Anne in a way that was in the 
highest degree annoying to the King and Queen ; and 
with an audacity that grew every day more fearless, 
spoke of them openly in the most contemptuous terms. 
On the 5th of May following, Marlborough was 
arrested on a charge of l\igh treason*’and committed to 
the Tower ; but as the documents on which the accu¬ 
sation rested wore discovered to have been forged, the 
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Earl obtained his liberation, though not without 
great difficulty, a little after Michaelmas. Ho 
remained apparently in strict retirement and without 
any employment, excepting a post which the Princess 
Anne kindly created for him in her household, which 
brought^ him a thousand a year. The death of the 
Queen, and the reconciliation of the Princess Anne 
with her brother-in-law, paved the way for the return 
of the Marlboroughs to power and influence, and the 
Earl, though with some reluctance on the part of the 
King, was appointed governor to the young Duke 
of Gloucester, the son and heir of the Princess Anne, 
by George, Prince of Denmark. Shortly afterwards 
he was restored to all his employments. On the 30th 
of July, 1700, the new appointment terminated with 
the death of the young Prince, to the deep regret 
of the entire nation, a few days after he had completed 
his eleventh year. Lady Marlborough must have 
felt in this event a severe blow to her ambition ; for 
as this hopeful young Prince was next in succession 
to the Throne after his mother, tlie appointment of 
her husband to superintend his studies and form 
his character, promised to retain in her family that 
extent of power and patronage she had already shown 
herself desirous* of monopolizing. And her family 
was now quite capable of exciting her matronly hopes 
and fears. It •consisted of one son and four 
daughters.* The former, John, Marquis of Blandford, 

♦ The daughters were Hcnnetta, married to Francis, only^sou 
of Lord Godolphin; Anne, to Lord Spencer, only son of the Earl 
of Sunderland; Elizabeth, and Maiy. 
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was a youth at Eton, where he formed a warm and 
steady friendship with Horace, Robert Walpole’s 
younger brother, and thus commenced that alhance 
between the families of the great minister and the 
great soldier, which in a very few years led to their 
becoming coadjutors in the chief offices of the state. 
The young Marquis appears to have been extremely 
desirous of following in the footsteps of his distin¬ 
guished father, for all his youthful hopes and aspira¬ 
tions were fixed on martial glory. His friend Horace 
shared in these day dreams, and was led to believe 
that his own liumble fortunes would profit by their 
realization. A few years later, when removed to 
Cambridge, Lord Blandford urged his father to allow 
him to enter the army, and held out to his young 
friend the prospect of a commission, expecting that 
they should commence their military career together. 
But early in February, 1703, the fond father heard 
of the alarming illness of his only son, and on the 
20th of the same month, the military prospects of 
Horace Walpole were brought to an abrupt termina¬ 
tion by the decease of his friend from virulent small¬ 
pox. But the connection of the Walpoles with the 
Churchills was rendered closer by this event, for 
Marlborough had his at tention thusdirected to his son’s 
friend, with whose elder brother, then just emerging 
into notice in the political world, he had already 
formed some acquaintance; an acquaintance which, as 
their several necessities led them more firequently to¬ 
gether, soon ripened into the most cordial friendship. 
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These feelings were still stronger in Lady Marl¬ 
borough, who seized upon the rising statesman, in 
the hopes of securing an able coadjutor and an active 
partizan. Tl^e leaders of Walpole’s party were also 
glad te distinguish with their notice a man who, in 
additiop to remarkable talent as a speaker, possessed 
the political influence conferred by three votes (two 
for Castle Rising, and one for Lynn Regis) : therefore, 
as soon as a favourable opportunity presented itself, 
which was in the summer of 1705, Walpole was at¬ 
tached to the ministry in the minor post of member of 
the council to tlie Prince Consort, then Lord High 
Admiral. At the same time an addition was made 
to the ministry, in the person of Thomas Pelham, 
Duke of Newcastle, as Privy Seal; a weak, shallow, 
pompous man, who brought nothing but his rank 
and influence to their assistance, while Walpole 
contributed the more serviceable qualities of energy 
and talent. 

Walpole now felt himself on the first step of the 
political ladder, and knew that he must struggle hard 
for every subsequent elevation. If to the minstrel it 
is hard to climb,'’ to the statesman it is infinitely 
more difficult. In the House of Commons he finds 
himself in an arena where, on whichever side he ranges 
himself, he seems beset by enemies of every descrip¬ 
tion. The miniver becomes, as it were, a political 
Arab—with, not every man’s hand against him, but 
every man’s tongue—much the more offensive ‘wea- 
I)on of the two. The higher he rises in office the 
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more* conspicuously does he stand fortli as an object 
of hostility. If anything goes wrong in the ma¬ 
chinery of Govemnient, he has mismanaged it; if 
everything goes right, he has taken symo improper 
way of effecting a result otherwise desirable Tlie 
young political adventurers regard him as a Jcind of 
quintain, at which they level tlieir weapons, and rush 
to the attack, with scarcely sufficient discretion to 
guard themselves from an oveithrow by a rebound 
of the object they assail; the old ones look upon him 
as an ex officio enemy, who deprives them of a place 
to which they believe they have a better claim. The 
patriot denounces him as a tyrant, and the bigot as a 
slave. But in the period to which we refer, there 
was personal hazard in accepting office, as well as 
discredit. Politics had become a guerilla warfare 
that allowed of no quarter; the assailed, if over¬ 
powered, was disposed of by an impeachment, 
or imprisonment; or even death might await the 
statesman whom tlie chances of political conflict 
placed in the j^ower of his enemies. 

It is not liliely, however, that Walpole gave much 
consideration to the dangers of his position. Ho 
was now in the thick of the fight, and had no leisure 
to calculate the hazards he had incurred. The truth 
is, he was ambitious, and the slight elevation he had 
obtained enabled him to see over the heads of the 
crowd, a brilliant and most alluring prospect. Wliat 
position could exist more grand than that of director 
of the State and CounseDor of the Crown—in whose 
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liands lay the destinies of a great empire ; in whose 
fiat’ was peace or war, prosperity or ruin; who was 
de facto the ruler of a powerful people, and who held 
the means of influencing the wliole force of the 
country, moral, physical, and intellectual. 

As flight have been anticipated, when the faith¬ 
ful Mrs. Morley” attained the very summit of earthly 
grandeur, her affectionate heart yearned to reward 
her dear Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, for their devotion 
to her service ; and a few days after the Princess had 
been pronounced a Queen, tlie Earl of Marlborough 
was made a Knight of the Carter, Captain-General 
of the English forces at home and abroad, and Master 
of the Ordnance ; while the Countess was nominated 
Groom of the Stole, Mistress of the Robes, Keeper 
of the Privy Purse, and Ranger of Windsor Park. 
Her married daughters. Lady Godolphin and Lady 
Spencer, were named Ladies of the Bedchamber ; and 
every branch of the Marlborough family was allowed 
to entertain hopes of being equally well provided for. 
Such distinctions and such consideration at Court 
conferred by a mistress affectionate beyond all royal 
example, would, it might be thought, have satisfied a 
disposition the most eagerly athirst after honours. 
It might have sufficed for Sarah Jennings; but 
Sarah, Countess of Marlborough, was quite a dif¬ 
ferent person. Her appetite had grown with what 
it fed on. Having attained a position so close to 
royalty, her ideas had become eminently royal,- and 
eveiy day beheld her more disposed to queen it 
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bravely. Her assumption of superiority over the 
other ladies of the Court, who were her superiors by 
birth, was sufficiently offensive. Whether as Groom 
of the Stole, or Mistress of the Robes, ,as Keeper of 
the purse, or as Ranger of the Pi^rk, she chose to 
think that her rod of office, like Aaron’s, SA^allowed 
up every other, and she strove to make others think 
so in a style of argument that only the most submis¬ 
sive tempers could endure. 

We cannot follow her great soldier through his 
victorious career, or enumerate its rewards. He was 
made a Duke with a vast accession of political power, 
which his wife continually abused: for slie had 
become a sort of female Warwick—a setter up and 
puller down of cabinets; she placed and misplaced 
minsters ; she created and disposed of majorities; she 
would fain have monopolized all the authority of 
Church and State ; and usurped all the privileges of 
Queen, Lords, and Commons. Her head evidently had 
become dizzy at its own elevation, and the growing 
arrogance of her communications with the Queen wore 
out the affection of that hitherto most kind and patient 
of mistresses, who began to betray a very strong desire 
to escape from her favorite’s harassing importunities, 
warnings, and reproaches. Though Aime was jealously 
watched by her former favourite, Abigail HiU 
gradually insinuated herself into that place in the 
Queen’s affections, which Lady Marlborough had so 
long occupied. Abigail was a kinswoman of Harley’s, 
who was then acting as Secretary to the Marlborough 
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cabinet, and at the same time, intensely eager to 
build up his own greatness on its ruins. The secretary 
and the new favorite formed a strict alliance and 
made every ^effort to excite the Queen against the 
imperious Duchess and the Whig party. 

The interest taken by the Duchess of Marlborough 
in the political career of Robert Walpole, has been 
already alluded to ; and in 1707, through her means, 
he received an appointment in the Board of Admiralty. 
By her own statement, she entertained a very high 
regard for him,* which he seems to have returned by 
rendering , himself as useful as possible to herself and 
to the Duke. 

When Marlborough returned to England on the 
-jV of November, 1707, his own party was falling to 
pieces or deserting to the Tories. A stormy debate 
ensued in both houses: the ministry were attacked 
with much virulence : the conduct of the Duke’s 
brother. Admiral Churchill, was severely commented 
on; and at last, in the House of Lords, the Duke 
himself was made the object of invidious remark, 
which elicited from his grace, who was present, a 
spirited defence. Other explanations took place, that 
led to the re-consolidation of the Whig party, and to 
a public expression of their confidence in Marlbo¬ 
rough. A discovery of Harley’s secret communica¬ 
tions with the Court of France, and a more correct 
knowledge of his underhand practices with Mrs. 

* “ Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough.** 
Vol. 2, p. 469. 
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Masham (Abigail Hill), induced liis colleagues to re¬ 
commend the Queen to dismiss him from her service ; 
but she was too completely involved with his interests 
to listen to such advice. Consequently,•Marlborough 
and Godolphin tendered their resignation^ As 
the whole of the Cabinet Council suppprtedp them, 
the Queen, much against her will, was obliged to 
give way. In the month of Febniary Harley re¬ 
signed, and Mr. Boyle, a zealous Whig, became his 
successor. St. Jolin, Walpole’s schoolfellow, went out 
of office at the same time, also Mansell and Har- 
court. The Earl of Chohuondeley became Comp¬ 
troller of the Household ; and the place of Secretary- 
at-War was filled by Mr. Robert Walpole. The 
latter was an important acquisition. Mr. Walpole 
had won the Duke’s esteem by activity and zeal in his 
service, and the Duchess, as was before-mentioned, had 
not been less regardful of his merits. He had already 
displayed the qualifications of an able statesman, and 
the leading members of the Ministry expected to find 
in him a most efficient coadjutor. 

The preparations that were at this time being made 
in France for a descent on England in favour of the 
Pretender, took off much of the public attention from 
the quarrel of Whigs and Tories. The Duke of 
Marlborough, aided by the able Secretary-at-War, 
was indefatigable in directing the niilitary resources 
of the country against the threatened invasion; and 
so skilfiilly and zealously were the arrangements 
made for defence, that the French armament which 
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sailed from Dunkirk, after making one or two 
attempts at a descent on the coast of Scotland, and 
beating about the channel for a month, returned to 
the port whence it set out, with the loss of four 
thousWd men, from sickness and privation. This 
event A^as highly favourable to the new ministry, and 
public opinion was expressed so strongly on the 
escape the country had had of a Popish ruler, that the 
Queen found it necessary to state her sentiments in 
terms equally clear and determined. 

Tlie Duchess of Marlborough had got rid of one 
of her great adversaries. The subtle and unscrupulous 
Harley apparently would no longer annoy her, but 
the more subtle and more unscrupulous Mrs. Masham 
still had possession of the Queen’s ear, and earnestly 
as the Duchess tried to make her royal mistress agree 
to dispense with her services, her efforts were unat¬ 
tended with the sliglitest success. Tlie finn of Morley 
and Freeman had finally dissolved partnership. Had 
the Duchess acted with prudence, it is not improbable 
that she might yet have recovered the ground she 
had lost in the Queen’s affections; but her haughti¬ 
ness and violence made the breach in her confidence 
irreparable. 

The Duke was conducting the masterly campaign 
of 1711, against the best of the French generals. 
Marshal Villars, whom he completely out-manoeuvred; 
closing his campaigns by the admired and hazardous 
achievement of the capture of Bouchaine. Though 
his mind was dally harassed by the indignities at 
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hcane* which were now rapidly following each other— 
as much through the indecision of his own partisans, 
as through the hatred of his enemies—^lie never 
remitted for a moment his exertions for^his country’s 
glory. He was, however, most anxious to be relieved 
of his responsibilities, and to retire into private life. 
He complained with no slight bitterness of the insult¬ 
ing conduct of the camarilla, but in the performance 
of his duties he strove to disarm resentment, and 
neutralize malevolence. All this, however, proved of 
no avail. Harley and Mrs. Masham had led the 
Queen from one step to another, towards the complete 
overthrow of the ministry and the Marlboroughs. 
One of their first triumphs was tlie appointment of 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, an accomplished Trimmer, 
as Lord Chamberlain, without consulting any member 
of the Cabinet. 

The next measure was more directly aimed at 
the Duke himself. Mr. Walpole, now Secretary- 
at-War, had been commissioned by the Duke to 
submit to the Queen a list of officers for promo¬ 
tion, to which they w^ere entitled for their services, 
and the Queen expressed a veiy eager desire that 
Colonel Hill and Mr. Masham should be included 
in the list, though their claims - to promotion 
only existed in their relationship to her favourite; 
Walpole suggested to the Duke the propriety of 
meeting the Queen’s wishes by promoting Masham, 
which he did not oppose; but the Queen further 
insisted on Mrs. Maaham’s brother obtaining the 
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same favour, with a pertinacity which would listen to 
no denial, and would hardly allow of the slightest 
reference to the Commander-in-Chief, although 
Walpole did ,not fail to place before the Queen the 
publi^ffront she^ was putting on the Duke. Again, 
however, the latter suffered himself to be led away 
by the representations of his vacillating coadjutors, 
and signed the desired commissions. He soon found 
a reward for his weak compliance, in the dismissal of 
his son-in-law, the Earl of Sunderland, from the post 
of Secretary of State.* 

It is w;ith infinite distaste that we refer to the 
duplicity and treachery of which the Duke of 
Marlborough was made the victim by the unscrupu¬ 
lous arts of the Queen and her secret advisers. After 
making all possible allowance for the improper 
conduct of the Duchess, one cannot but feel the 
deepest indignation at the infamous designs en¬ 
couraged by the Queen to ruin the man who had 
made her reign so memorable. There can be no 

* From this period the Duchess missed no opportunity of abusing 
Walpole, and even accused him of having deceived and betrayed 
the Duke, her husband, towards the close of Queen Anne’s reign. 
She represents him as waiting on the Duke with a bag of papers, 
exactly in the manner of the Duke’s secretary, Mr. Cardonnel, for 
whom he promised lo exercise his interest with the Queen, that he 
might be appointed Secretary-at-War, instead of which, he chose 
to expedite the promotions of Mrs. Masham’s husband and brother. 
She adds, “ Sir liobert has also a great obligation to me, for by my 
interest wholly, he was made Treasurer of the Navy, when Sir 
Thomas Lyttelton died.’’—“ Private Correspondence of Slirah, 
Duchess of Marlborough.” Vol. 2, p. 160. 
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question that at this period of her life, Queen 
Anne betrayed most of the worst qualities of the 
Stuarts. She exliibited the vulgar weaknesses of 
James I, combined with tlie elaJ)orate insin¬ 
cerity of the first Charles. Th^ assumed/|bnd- 
ness of the British Solomon for Kochester,, at the 
very moment the King was delivering him to 
the hands of justice, is rivalled in perfidy by the 
flattering professions of the Queen towards her great 
general, while step by step she was following up his 
ruin. Still more revolting w^as her conduct when 
his great spirit for a moment gave way in her 
presence, and he begged on his knees, that she 
would not disgrace his wife by the dismissal which 
had been announced to her. This painful appeal 
seemed to make no impression whatever on the 
Queen. 

It is not intended here to attempt to guide 
the reader through the mazes of Whig and Tory 
politics during the reign of Queen Anne; but there 
was one incident wliich must be noticed, as, though of 
little real importance, it figured in public opinion as 
a matter of the most vital interest. Tliis v^as the 
trial of the famous Dr. Sacheverel, which took place 
in 1710. At the present day it would be very 
difficult to satisfy any right thinking person that 
this famous divine was worthy ef an hour’s at¬ 
tention, yet at the period to which we have 
arrived, a very dull sermon, flavoured by a slight 
infusion of malice, directed against certain Whig 
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Tiiinisters, procured him the honour of an impeach¬ 
ment in the House of Commons. Tlie sentence 
of having his discourse bunied by the hangman, 
which was otherwise sure of being consigned to 
oblivi(fe, and of a suspension from preaching for three 
years, when, if left unnoticed, he would have been 
speedily deserted by his audience, at once made him 
tlie champion of the Tories and the idol of the mob. 

It was Mr. Walpole’s duty to support the first 
article of the charge brought by the house against 
Doctor Sacheverel, which duty ho executed with pru¬ 
dence and ability, as may be inferred from the speech 
having since been quoted with approval by Edmund 
Burke.^ He employed his pen as well as his voice 
on this occasion,! and with equal credit to himself; 
endeavouring to prove what was easily demonstrable 
at a much less expense of talent, that the political 
divine was but a tool in the hands of the Jacobites 
or Tories, who were using all available means for the 
restoration of the Pretender, the son of James II, 
that wrong-headed piece of king-craft being dead. 
Walpole was, at this time, in constant communi¬ 
cation, not only with Marlborough, who was in 
command of the army in the Netherlands, but with 
his own brother Horace, then private secretary to Lord 
Townshend, who had been sent Plenipotentiary to 

* “ Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs.” Page 65. 

f “ Four Letters to a Friend in North Britain, upon the pub¬ 
lishing of the trial of Dr. Sacheverel.” 
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the Congress assembled at Gertruydenberg, and with 
the other Wliig leaders. He ventured to write to 
Marlborough letters full of sound advice as to his 
conduct in this crisis, the wisdom of vdiich, however, 
happened not to accord with the private feeiSiigs of 
the indignant Duchess, and from that time Walpole 
sunk in her estimation. 

Harley, a political Eamo Samee, who could swallow 
anything, and accomplish the most wonderful feats of 
Parliamentary sleight of hand, was actively engaged in 
wrigglingand juggling, amusing the Tories and cajoling 
the Whigs; Godolphin was irresolute ; Marlborough 
paralyzed with astonislunent; Newcastle tenacious of 
his place; Halifax compromising to save his dignity, 
and Somerset temporizing to save himself. There were 
some few in the ranks of the Whigs, who felt what 
was due to their characters, when they knew they 
were doomed to dismissal from office. Walpole had 
urged a general resignation, and had resisted the 
flattering proposals of tlie Tory intriguer; the Lord 
Chancellor, Cowper, made a dignified abandonment 
of the seals, and the same course was adopted with 
similar spirit by the Duke of Devonshire, Henry 
Boyle, Wharton, and Somers; the post of Secretary- 
at-War was, of course, amongst the surrendered 
employments. Parliament was dissolved, Masham 
and Harley put together a Tory Ministry as well as 
they could, and the Whigs were again in opposition. 

Harley tried many inducements to detach Walpole 
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from his party, but he had no success, and his disap¬ 
pointment was aggravated by observing, that 
whenever he assailed the late Administration, 
Walpole proved its zealous and eloquent advocate. 
The letter was, therefore, not surprised to find that 
the attack was soon diverted from the Whig leaders to 
their defender. 'fhe late Secretary-at-War was 
accused of corruption in his office ; a Tory majority 
readily found a sufficient amount of culpability, and 
he was expelled the House and committed to the 
Tower. This persecution was not enough to 
satisfy his enemies ; on a new writ being issued for 
Lynn Eegis, he was re-elected for that borough, 
when the Tory house came to the resolution that he 
was incapable of serving in that Parliament, and he 
was still kept a close prisoner. The session of 1711, 
which had disgraced itself by an exhibition of such 
bitter party animosity, brought forth other fhiits 
scarcely more acceptable. His schoolfellow, St. 
John, was one of the pillars of fortunate Toryism, 
and made himself more than usually prominent by 
brilliant displays of hostility to the late Ministry. 
Another speaker at this time came forward, but he 
chose a difierent line of politics. Tliis was William 
Pulteney, theil in friendly association with the 
persecuted Secretary. 

Walpole whillfc a prisoner in the Tower, was as 
much visited as a popular minister. His mornings 
were spent in holding regular levees, in whiclT aU 
the great people of his party came to assure him 
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of their sympathy and respect. Even the indig¬ 
nant Duchess of Marlborough* forgot her own griev¬ 
ances^ and with her husband, who also had had to 
endure a vote of censure from the House of Commons, 
afforded the honour of her countenance to th/faU en 
Secretary. Somers, Godolphin, Sund,erland, and 
Pulteney were also his frequent visitors. They did 
not, however display their interest too zealously; 
they left him leisure for a task to which he wished to 
give his best attention, and all the talent he could 
command; this was a vindication of his conduct 
while Secretary-at-War. It was presently published 
as a pamphlet, f and although there have not 
been wanting prejudiced writers, both then and at 
later times, who have been his accusers, it is impos¬ 
sible to read his defence without being convinced 
that he completely answered the different charges 
which had been advanced against him. And this 
was the impression it left upon the minds of most 
indifferent persons at the time, for the author began 
to be generally talked of. Tlie world at large 
became more and more interested for him; he 
was the theme of popular ballads, J and the stately 

fortress which served for his dungeon, seemed hkely 

• 

* Godolphin in his last illness, when visited by the Duchess 
and Walpole, a short time afterwards, is said to have threatened 
her with a visitation after death, if she ever neglected their mutual 
friend. She proved her entire freedom from superstition. 

t “Tlic Case of Mr. Walpole, in a letter from a Tory Member 
of Parliament, to his friend in the country.” 

X See Estcourt’s poem, “ On the Jewel in the Tower.” 
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to become a favourite pilgrimage with all the sight 
seel« in London and its neighbourhood. 

Mr. Walpole was not released till the 8th of July, 
171^ when lie immediately began to concentrate all 
his entergies, and to employ all the means within his 
reach for the consolidating of his party, and the 
increase of its influence. With this object in view, 
he expended his own funds lavishly; indeed, so 
lavishly, as at last to embarrass himself to a consider¬ 
able extent. His pen, too, was put into constant 
requisition; often conjointly with some of the most 
celebrated pamphleteers of the day, of whom Sir 
Richard Steele, then a Member of Parliament, was 
one. On other occasions he relied on his own re¬ 
sources, as when he published his answer to one of 
the factious votes of the House, respecting the sub¬ 
sidies to the States-General. 

Pamphlets were then almost as influential over fhe 
public mind as the public journals are now—the 
newspapers of that period bearing no comparison 
with those of the present,—and all commentaries on 
public measures and public men worthy of observa¬ 
tion, being produced as a separate publication, in the 
composition of wliich, the ablest writers of the day 
were usually employed, Steele held a retainer on 
the part of the Whigs, and was engaged in several 
periodicals, endeavouring to damage the other side, 
which, whenever the Tories had the upper hand, 
was likely to lead him into difficulties. Defoe was 
another political writer, of great talent and bold- 
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ness, and when his enemies found they could not 
answer his arguments, they amputated his ears. 
Walpole threw himself into the front rank of this 
powerful phalanx, and attacked his persecutors in a 
reTiew of the proceedings of the Lower House, during 
liie last session,which must have greatly disturbed 
the existing ministry and their partisans. The dedi¬ 
cation was written by the author’s friend, Pulteney, 
and addressed to an anonymous peer, who, however, 
was well known to be the Earl of Oxford. The 
writers of this pamphlet wisely took every precaution 
to keep their implication in it a secret. 

By this time Walpole had been re-elected once 
more for Lynn Begis, and had been permitted to take 
his seat in tlie new Parhament which assembled in 
February 1714. Early in that session he was vigo¬ 
rously employed in defending his friend Steele, whom 
a Tory majority, however, succeeded in expelling the 
House, for what they pronounced seditious hbels in 
the Crisis*' and Englishman.*' He made an able 
speech on this occasion which has been much admired. 
Steele also distinguished himself greatly when heard 
in his own defence: both orations proceeded from 
Walpole, t But the Tories were paramoimt, and 
without scruple got rid of every troublesome opponent. 

* “ A Short History of the last Parliamcnl^.” Said to have been 
vmtten at tho suggestion of Lord Somers; commenced on a Thurs* 
day, and finished on the following Tuesday.—“ Royal and Noble 
Authors." Lord Orford’s Works. 

f This is cited, in “ Bishop Newton’s Autobiography," as a 
remarkable instanoe of tho fertility of Walpole’s resources, for 
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Much against his will; the Duke of Marlborough 
had been prevailed on to retain his command; but 
he was d(.‘ceived both by friends and foes; for the 
new .ministry while they urged him to proceed 
vigorously against the enemy, were, with the conni¬ 
vance of the Queen, secretly arranging a discreditable 
treaty with the King of France. Pursued with petty 
persecutions, slandered, and plundered in every way 
that malice could suggest, and power execute, the 
Duke at last found himself obliged to become a 
voluntary exile, and accompanied by the Duchess 
and a small suite, left England to the misgovemment 
of the intriguing faction, by whom he had been 
pursued with such vindictive hostility. That faction 
during their few years of rule, contrived to degrade 
their country more than he had elevated it, and 
hurried their deceived mistress, who too late dis¬ 
covered the fatal error of her misplaced confidence, 
into a premature grave. 

Throughout the period of the decline and fall of 
his patron Marlborough, Mr. Walpole had steadily 
supported his interests, and when Harley strove to 
form a ministry of his partisans, with a sprinkling of 
the more respectable Whigs, he rejected his proposal, 
and forced him* to rely upon the Tories and Jacobites 

botli speeches wore iftastcr-pieces of eloquence^ yet totally distinct 
in character and in argument. Subsequently, Steele brought out 
** An Apology for himself and his Writings, occasioned by his 
expulsion from the House .of Commons;’ which he gratefully dedi¬ 
cated to his friend. 
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alone. When the Whig Administration was attacked 
he rushed to its rescue in print, and produced two 
masterly pamphlets,* wliich proved to the nation the 
shameful misrepresentations that had been circulated 
against them. Tlie Duke entertained a warm fiend- 
ship for him, which the Duchess shaded, ttill in 
subsequent years, the greatness of the Walpole name 
excited her sarcastic spirit, and a refusal to gratify 
some of her caprices created her enmity. 

Unwarned by the fate of his friend, or the punish¬ 
ments he had already suffered, Walpole continued his 
opposition with increasing zeal, pai*ticularly insisting 
on the importance of the Protestant succession, and 
exposing the intrigues of the Pretender and his 
adlierents. In these intrigues, St. John was deeply 
involved, and as he knew that the feelings of the 
Queen were far from affectionate towards her relatives 
at Hanover, he threw his brilliant talents into the 
scale in wliich she seemed balancing her prejudices 
against the expressed will of the nation, fully con¬ 
fident that he had thus secured for himself the 
highest honours of the State. It so hai)pened that at 
the moment the intriguers thought themselves sure 
of success, the Queen was seized with apoplexy, and 
the Whigs took their measures with' such celerity, 
that the succession of the son of the Electress Sophia 
was secured without a struggle, a4 soon as Queen 

♦ “ llic Thirty-five Millions Accounted for,” and “ The History 
of the Last Parliament.” 
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Aline had breathed her last. This event took place 
on the 1st of August, 1714. 

On the succession of George I. there was, of course, 
a change of men as well as of measures, for the 
Jacobite intrigues were well known, and it could 
not be texpected that the new sovereign would be 
very favourably inclined towards those who had tried 
to deprive him of tlie throne. St. John (Boling- 
broke) was one of the first to feel how deeply he 
had offended when he found himself summarily dis • 
missed from his office of Secretary of State, in 
which he was succeeded by Lord Townshend, having 
Lord Stanhope as a colleague. The Duke of Marl¬ 
borough was restored to the chief command of the 
army, the Paymaster of the Forces being Walpole, 
who had the further pleasure of beholding many of 
his warmest friends filling important posts in the 
new Administration. Indeed, although Somers, 
Shrewsbury, Halifax, Sunderland, Cowper, Devon¬ 
shire, Wharton, Nottingham, as well as other emi¬ 
nent men of the same party were Members of the 
Government, the real infiuenco was in the hands of 
Townshend and Walpole; and the former, since his 
marriage with Walpole’s sister Dorothy, in the pre¬ 
ceding year, had completely identified himself in 
interest with liis talented colleague. 

It could scarcely be expected that the men who 
had suffered so much from the despotism of the late 
Ministry should not call their oppressors to aedbunfc 
now that their relative positions were so completely 
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changed. Politicians are not a forgiving race. 
Those amongst them who happen to be wise as 
serpents certainly have not been found harmless as 
doves : too many of them with the reptile’s w^om, 
must needs appropriate his sting; but in this in¬ 
stance it must be acknowledged not only that the 
Whigs had endured great provocations, but that the 
conduct of their opponents was such as on public 
grounds they could not overlook. The House of 
Commons was a high court of judicature, and was 
bound to try such of its members as had set its laws 
at defiance, and endeavoured to render nugatory the 
measures it had adopted for the preservation of the 
State. Of these criminals, the first brought before 
them for trial were Bolingbroke, the late Secretary, 
the Earl of Strafford, a plenipotentiary, and Matthew 
Prior, the poet,* who had been employed by the 
Tories as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
France. They were called before a committee of the 
Privy Council, of the proceedings of which the latter 
has left an account,f though it is to be feared not a 

* Men of literary reputation then had a chance of distinguishing 
themselves in the civil service of their country, and Prior’s was not 
throw’n away. He was appointed Gentleman of King William’s 
bcd-chamber, Secretary to the Congress at ,thc Hague, 1690, 
Principal Secretary for Ireland, and also held some other offices, 
but being involved in Tory intrigues, whilst on an embassy to 
France, his promising career was brought ti a sudden termination 
by the "Whig Ministry of George I, 

f “ History of his own Time,” compiled from the original manu- 
soripts of his late Excellency, Matthew Prior, 1740. Octavo, 
p. 417. 
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very trustworthy one. Their examination led to an 
impeachment, which was followed by that of Oxford 
and Mortimer, for certain high crimes and misde¬ 
meanours.” Bolingbroke and Ormonde made their 
escape "^ut of the country, knowing that their conduct 
could nc^ endure investigation, and the House passed 
a bill of attainder against them ; Oxford, with more 
dignity, defended himself from the charges of his 
opponents. 

The extent to which the leading Tories were 
implicated in these treasonable designs was soon 
made manifest by the breaking out of the Rebellion 
under the Earl of Mar in Scotland, and the appear¬ 
ance in that country^of the Pretender, who caused 
himself to be crowned at Perth. But the active 
measures of the Government under Walpole’s direc¬ 
tion, in sending troops against the rebels, and arrest¬ 
ing the most influential of the Pretender’s partisans, 
soon forced that luckless adventurer to quit the 
kingdom he had so rashly undertaken to conquer. 
It was on the 11th of October, 1715, that Walpole 
was appointed First Lord of the Treasury, and Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, in consequence of some 
changes in the Ministry: these appointments resulted 
from the impresMon made on King, Lords, and Com¬ 
mons, by his extraordinary ability, energy, and talent 
for government. *[n point of fiict, he had for some 
time past exercised the influence of First Minister; 
and at a most critical period in the history of the 
country, by his wise counsels and prudent measures 
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had defeated a wide-spread conspiracy, and pre¬ 
vented the entire kingdom from being involved in a 
sanguinary civil war. It was under very great dis¬ 
advantages that lio engaged in the* contest ^ the 
Jacobite tendency of the late Ministry had sp/ead its 
ramifications throughout every part of the Country, 
and not only had the new sovereign as yet made no 
progress in the love of his people, but it had become 
obvious that he was lamentably deficient in those 
characteristics that generally render a king popular. 
Despite, however, the widely-spread prepossessions 
in favour of the son of James II, and the many defi¬ 
ciencies the people had already perceived in their 
Hanoverian ruler, Walpole c];uBhed the rebellion 
before it had had time to develop itself, and rendered 
the rights of the Protestant monarch secure, not¬ 
withstanding that in taste, habits, and principles, ho 
seemed determined always to keep up in the mind of 
his people the remembrance that he was a foreigner. 

No statesman ever occupied the proud position of 
First Minister without having to endure a certain 
portion of abuse. As long as there are different 
parties, one of which must be successful at the ex¬ 
pense of the other, those in power must expect to be 
attacked by those who are out of it, ^ Walpole could 
not conduct himself in the fearless manner he had 
done since the establishment of the new Government 
without drawing upon his head a pretty heavy 
amount of obloquy. The defeated Jacobites breathed 
execrations, not loud but deep, and the Tories gene- 
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rally were bitterly exasperated by his discomfiture of 
their party and the punishment he had brought upon 
their leaders. Nevertheless, with the great body of 
the ijation he. was at this time decidedly popular, 
and, d|iring a severe illness which he experienced 
in the spring of 1716 , much anxiety was felt for 
the result. His recovery was a source of general 
congratulation, and poets pressed forward to give 
varied expression to these feelings. Foremost 
amongst tliese was Nicholas Rowe, who published a 
grateful ballad on the occasion. 

This exhibition of public feeling perhaps ex¬ 
ercised some influence on Walpole, vrho displayed 
more activity than ever as soon as he was suf¬ 
ficiently recovered. He speedily brought forward 
several important measures, (among which the 
Septennial Act must not be forgotten), and 
exerted himself energetically to meet the diffi¬ 
culties that arose around him. The spirit of dis¬ 
union was already apparent in the Ministry. Marl¬ 
borough, who had returned from exile, and his son- 
in-law, Charles, Earl of Sunderland, were far from 
satisfied with their position; it would not, indeed, 
have been easy to state what would have satisfied 
them. Nottingham had returned to the Tories, he 
being a member of that crab-like class of politidans 
who are always gfting back; and Halifitx had started 
on the same road, but was overtaken by a me^enger, 
who is never better employed than in interrupting 
such idle travellers. His Lordship died in May, 
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1715, It was found necessary to dismiss the Duke 
of Somerset from his post of Master of the Horse, 
and other necessities of a similar nature were evi¬ 
dently impending. , ^ 

Another great difficulty in the way ^f the 
minister, was the very curious condition* of the 
Hanoverian monarch’s household. With his son and 
heir George, Prince of Wales, he lived on terms, rare 
it is to be hoped between father and son in any 
station, and the amount of obstinacy and ill-feeling 
on each side, seemed likely to keep them per¬ 
petually in a state of active antagonism. There 
was no Queen; and to account for her absence, 
a stoiy was whispered about, that the lady who 
had the best right to the title, was a close prisoner 
in an obscure fortress in Hanover, a victim to the 
most jealous tyranny. To make this important 
omission more unpopular. King George had brought 
over to England, in her Majesty’s place, two females, 
of appearance so repulsive, and of characters so dis¬ 
creditable, that it was a marvel how Madame 
Schulenburg and Madame Kielmanseck had ever 
gained the influence they possessed over the King, 
and a greater marvel how they retained it. 

(Jeorge I. had further imparted a little body¬ 
guard of Hanoverians, who acted as a sort of secret 
council, to the great prejudice of eVeiy interest in the 
country, except such as found its way into their 
pocketa These were serious difficulties for an honest 
minister to contend against. Besides, it is to be re- 
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membered that as all communications beftween the 
King and his first Lord of the Treasury, from igno¬ 
rance of each other’s vernacular, were necessarily 
carried on in Ijatin, a language, there can be but little 
doubt,^ neither of them thoroughly understood, it 
must Ue obvious that there could not exist the 
good understanding which ought to be maintained 
between King and minister. With regard to the 
troubles with which he was menaced, Walpole says, 
there are storms in the air, but I doubt not they 
will soon be blown over.”* Perhaps he was scarcely 
justified in being so sanguine, but just at this time 
the acquisition of two German provinces, Bremen 
and Verden, which King George, far more for the 
sake of Hanover than of England, had had very much 
at heart, improved his position with his sovereign. 

In 1716, George I. proceeded on a visit to his 
Electorate, and the intrigues carried on by Sxmder- 
land and Stanhope during his absence, issued in the 
dismissal of Lord Townshend. Alarm and indigna¬ 
tion were excited in the public mind, in consequence 
of this sudden decision of the sovereign. However, 
the apprehension that Walpole, whose influence 
was paramount in the House of Commons, would 
enter into a spirited opposition to the Government, 
had such an eflect on the King and his new advisers, 
that the former Vas induced to apologize for the 
precipitancy of his conduct, attributing it to erroneous 
information. With every posssible expression of 
• “ Walpole Pepere/' 
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esteem and confidence, the King urged Lord Towns- 
hend still to remain a member of the Government, in 
the position of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, with some¬ 
thing better in prospect; and that important post he 
was prevailed upon to accept. Tliis proved, however, 
but a temporary accommodation.* Walpole/ obtain¬ 
ing an accurate knowledge of the intrigues that were 
in progress, slackened in his zeal in the King’s 
service, and soon after the opening of Parliament, in 
the spring of 1717, made his appearance in the 
Royal Cabinet, and ^vitli a degree of feeling that 
a})pears even to have affected Gkiorge I., who was not 
famous for sensibility, he tendered his resignation. 
He was followed by Lord Townshend, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. l^ulteney, and one or two more of 
the Whig leaders ; and consequently several changes 
occurred in the ministry. Stanliope succeeded to 
the posts Walpole had vacated, the Duke of Bolton 
became Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and Sunderland 
was made Secretary, having for a coadjutor Joseph 
Addison, the popular essayist; a second instance 
within a few years of a man of literary talent finding 
his way to Downing-Street. 

Walpole was again in opposition, and, as might 
be expected, from his great talents and commanding 
influence, this opposition was most formidable. We 
do not exactly approve of the lifie of conduct he 

* The state of public affairs is well described in a letter from 
PhOip Yorke, afterwards Lord Hardwicke, in Nichol's ** lllustratioiis 
of Literature in the 18th Century.” Yol. 4, p. 126. 
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now thought proper to pursue, but it must be remem* 
bered that he was smarting from the effects of the 
treachery of his late colleagues, and, therefore, his 
"Unqualified opJ)osition to their measures was in the 
usual oider of political events. 

The science of politics at this period of our history 
was not remarkable for the self-control of its pro* 
ficients, any more than for their consistency. The Sun- 
derlands and Stanhopes pursued their own interests, 
despite of the strongest possible claims upon them 
that faith and honour could suggest, and the Wal¬ 
poles, when suffering from their delinquencies, some¬ 
times sacrificed to revengeful feeling their own repu«» 
tation and the public welfare. 

The late Minister now found himself surrounded 
by associates of all shades of political opinion. 
There were the Jacobites under Shippen, an honest, 
shallow-brained, turbulent partisan of the Pretender, 
half patriot, half traitor; there were the Tories 
under Sir William Wyndham, a senator of high 
character and brilliant talents, whose inclinations 
towards the exiled family rendered him an object of 
GRispicion to the Government; there were oerteih 
independent coimtry gentlemen who assumed to bo 
of no party, and certain dependent gentlemen of 
town and oountij who seemed to belong to every 
party. Amongst these Walpole took the lead, in 
the House, and was enabled to put the Ministry to 
much inconvenienoe. by the boldness of his attacks 
and the talent with whidi they were suppofted,^ 

VOIi. I. . B 
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This did not, however, prevent him from cjanying 
out certain financial measures which he had been 
maturing in his mind ; and he at this time brought 
forward his sinking fund for gradually reducing 
the national debt. He increased his potJularity 
by his strenuous oj)position to the Peerage Bill, 
a measure of Sunderland’s, to strengthen himself 
in the Upper House, which, after an animated 
struggle, Walpole succeeded in defeating. His con¬ 
duct with regard to the South Sea Scheme, equally 
evinced his penetration and foresight; for while so 
many thousands were led away by the delusive 
speculations of this gigantic bubble, he detected the 
fallacies on wdiich the Company's temporary pros¬ 
perity was raised, and in his place in the House 
in the spring of 1720 warned the nation of the 
mischief of trusting to such pernicious schemes. In 
short, Walpole gave such convincing evidence of his 
own power, and so fully impressed on his opponents 
a sense of their weakness, that tliey were at length 
forced into requesting his assistance. This eventually 
he gave, accepting the post of Paymaster of the 
Forces, whilst Lord Townshend at tlie same time 
entered the Ministry as President of the Council. 

Walpole’s first measure was to effect a reconcilia¬ 
tion between the King and the Prince of Wales, for 
their hostility to each other had arrived at such a 
height as to have become a scandal to the whole 
nation* He succeeded as far as it was possible for him 
to obtain success with such impracticable materials to 
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work upon. His next object was to aUeviate the 
monstrous miscliiefs which the speculative mania 
of the people had brought upon the country. The 
South Sea bubble had burst, and its dupes were left 
to begljjary and despair. In this prodigious fraud 
Sunderland was deeply involved ; and when the ex¬ 
posure of his guilt c^me before the public by the 
searching inquiry made into the proceedings of the 
Company by the House of Commons, he would have 
suffered severely, so loud was the outcry raised against 
him throughout the country, had not Walpole, with 
a degree of chivalry as little to be eulogised as his 
late systematic opposition to Sunderland's measures, 
stepped between him and the punisliment he de¬ 
served. But of course Lord Sunderland was obliged 
to resign, and again in February, 1721, Townshend 
became Secretary of State, and Walpole, First Lord of 
the Treasury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In the desperate state to wliich the late minister 
had reduced the finances of the country, to the com¬ 
plete ruin of public credit, there seemed no prospect 
of the most able ministers effecting any change for 
the better; nevertheless Walpole, with consummate 
skill and prudence, carried the insolvent nation out 
of its heaviest * difiiculties, and having placed its 
monetary affairs on a tolerable footing, turned his 
attention to the improvement of manufactures and 
commerce. 

It is impossible to review the whole course of 
Walpole’s conduct during this severe crisis, without 
. E 2 
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giving him credit for powers of a very high order. 
He proved himself an eloquent debater, and a clever 
manager of the House; bold in his measures, and 
politic in their development; a miAister that no 
difficulties could embarrass, and no dangerSj^ daunt. 
The House of Commons may have known men of 
greater intellectual attainments, and of more brilliant 
genius, but certainly not one who has proved hims^f 
so competent to control its temper, and to manage its 
affairs. 

Walpole had attained the highest office to which 
an English statesman could aspire ; and in all things 
appeared to have reached the summit of prosperity. 
His father’s family were well provided for. His 
younger brother, Horace, who had entered Parliament 
and had been employed on an embassy to Holland, 
had evinced talents likely to promote him to more 
important missions. Galfridus was a rising naval 
officer. His sisters had made excellent marriages 
his property was free from all incumbrances, f and 
he was now the head of a family of his own that bid 
fiiir to provide heirs to his honours, through many 
succeeding generations. 

* Mary had married Sir Charles Turner l^art., of Warham, in 
Norfolk ; Dorothy, as we have idready stated, had been united to 
Lord Townshend, of Rainham; and Susan had married Anthony 
Hammond, Esq., of South Wotton, in the saAic county. 

f His mother died in 1711. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOBACE AT ETON. I7l7 TO 1735. 

The offspring of groat men possess, in the appre¬ 
ciation of intelligent minds, a peculiar and permanent 
interest. Every one may, through them, claim 
fellowship with the eminent and the gifted, belonging 
like himself to the gi’eat family of man ; and though 
the heir rarely succeeds to the intellectual estate of 
his sire, he is sure of a large inheritance in the 
gratitude of his fellows. The Bernouillis and a few 
other gifted families appear to have made genius 
hereditaiy; but it would be too much to expect of 
Nature, that excessive fertility should always be 
manifested in the same stock. In general, one luxu¬ 
riant crop exhausts the land, which is either left 
fallow through fyiture generations, or its produce in a 
succeeding age becomes too insignificant to attract 
attention for its*own merits. If the children of 
that great statesman of the last century, whose 
progress to eminence we have just traced, did not 
inherit his more eminent gifts, one of them at 
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least succeeded him in a reputation equally lasting 
and equally extended. By his first wife, Robert 
Walpole had three sons, Robert, Edward, and Hora- 
io; and one daughter, Mary. 

The most eminent of the family, Horatio, the 
third son of Sir Robert Walpole and G^itherine 
Shorter, was bom on the 5th of October, 1717. He 
was named after his uncle, to distinguish him from 
whom in after years, he was styled Horace Walpole 
the younger. The gallantry of his father was suffi¬ 
ciently notorious, but Horace had personally the 
further misfoitunc of having doubts thrown upon the 
chastity of his mother. He bore a striking want of 
resemblance to the Minister, and there were said to 
be cogent reasons for believing that he owed his 
existence to Carr, Lord Hervey, (the elder brother 
of the ultra-exquisite, who succeeded him in the 
title,) a nobleman of superior talents and accom¬ 
plishments, holding a distinguished post in the royal 
household. 

It is probable that the origin of this slander, in 
an age when slander appeared a virulent epidemic 
that spared neither sex nor age, was Sir Robert's being 
so absorbed in his official duties, as to have no time 
to spare for those which were domestic. Lady 
Walpole, one of the most accomplished and beautiful 
women of her time, found herself too frequently left 
to the society of crowds of gay courtiers, who saga- 
oiously fancied that to stand well in the opinion of 
the powerful Minister, the readiest way was to recom- 
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mend themselves to his handsome wife. Some 
carried their civilities much further than would be 
allowable in these days of '^proprietyindeed, a cen¬ 
tury ^ago, the word appears to have had no meaning. 
Lord JJervey was not among the least attentive in 
her Liidyship’s train ; and after the birth of her 
third son, the most knowing, or rather the most 
malicious of the scandalous circle in which she moved, 
circulated those whispers which proved so prejudicial 
to her reputation. 

Little, however, as we may believe this story, it 
has been confidently affirmed that it was credited by 
** the good-natured husband,” ii'onically alluded to in 
Pope’s couplet, as a man who 

“ Never made a friend in private life. 

And was, besides, a tyrant to his wife.” 

Sir Robert, we are told, notwithstanding his 
presumed indifference to his own honour, regarded 
his son Horace during his childhood with a neglect 
so marked, as, in the opinion of his friends, strongly 
to confirm the suspicions which those malicious whispers 
had excited. But whatever the boy lost by this 
treatment, must have been made up to him by the 
affection of his mother, whom he ever regarded with 
a devotion that, showed how deep was the impression 
made upon his mind by her untiring attention to 
him throughout his sickly and delicate childhood. 
Writing a few years after her death, when the 
fortunes of the family were threatened with imme¬ 
diate and total destruction, he says, One reflection 
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I smill have, very sweet tliough very melancholy ; 
that if our fe,mily is to be the sacrifice that shall first 
pamper discord, at lejist the oney the jport of it that 
was interested in all my concerns, and must have 
suffered from our ruin, is safe, secure, and above the 
rage of confusion: nothing in this world cai^ touch 
her peace now.”* 

His fondness for her, which was well known to his 
friends, speaks elotjuently in her favour, and ought to 
render us extremely distrustfiil of the evil reports 
whicli have been alluded to. Had she been a woman 
unmindful of her rejmtation, it is doubtful that she 
would have inspired her gifted son with that affec¬ 
tionate reverence with which he invariably mentioned 
her name. Her tender solicitude was accompanied 
with a thousand delicious gratifications, such as are 
in the exclusive gift of a loving and watchful mother. 
Perhaps to her, too, he owed those invaluable first 
impressions, so important, because in the oft-quoted 
words of our ablest modem poet, they make ''the child 
the father of the man.” There was also something 
feminine in the manners and to a great degree in the 
tastes of Horace Walpole. As a boy, as a youth, 
and as a man, his character bore but faint traces of 
masculine impress ; owing, no doubt, to that motherly 
influence to which he often acknowledged his infinite 
obligations. ,, 

According to his own statement, Horace was a 
weak and delicate child, of whom some of those 
* “ Walpole Letters,” Vol, I, p. 108. 
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“good-natured fiiends/* who haunt every household, 
like the family ghosts in certain old mansions, that 
never appear but to prophesy evil, averred, that “ That 
child^ cannot possibly live.” Happily their auguries 
were fiylse, for owing to the unremitting attention of 
the mo^ affectionate of mothers, the boy triumphed 
over an apparent predisposition to disease which 
proved fatal to two of his sisters. 

Horace Walpole has not preserved many anecdotes 
of liis childliood. There is one, however, to which 
he refers, at the age of seventy-three, as showing 
how intensely ignorant was one part of the metropolis 
as to what was being transacted in another part. 
He states that when the opposition to his father was 
at its height, Lady Walpole requiring some bugles, 
which were then out of fashion, was directed to a 
little shop in an obscure alley in the city, where she 
purchased what she wanted, and bade the shopman 
send it home. On his asking where, she replied, 
“ To Sir Robert Walpole’s;” upon which he rejoined, 
“ And who is Sir Robert Walpole ?”* 

It is clear that he had no cause of complaint as 
regards his manner of life at this early period. His 
fond mother was ready to anticipate his every wish, 
and his fatheryi however neglectful of home ties 
he may have seemed, readily indulged her slightest 
request regarding*the little invalid. 

The first gratification which made any impression 
on Horace’s mind, was that of seeing the King. He 
* “ Walpole's Letters.” Vol. 6, p. 407. ^ 
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attributed to the female domestics of his mother 
an inordinate desire he experienced at ten years of age 
to commence his career as a courtier. No doubt his 
mind had been sufficiently crammed from this quarter 
with exaggerated pictures of royal magnificenpe, and 
under their influence he had importuned hife indul¬ 
gent parent for permission to realize those golden 
visions. Lady Walpole readily obtained, through the 
all-powerful German mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, 
the unusual honour, for a child, of kissing the hand 
of the German sovereign. The serious obstacle of 
there being no precedent for the King granting an 
audience to so young a subject, was at last disposed 
of in favour of the son of his ablest counsellor. 
Lady Walpole earned her son to Lady Walsingham's 
room—an apartment on the ground floor of St. 
James’s Palace, looking towards the garden, which 
opened into that of her reputed aunt; a portion of 
the building which was honoured with a succession 
of similar tenants during the reigns of George I. and 
II. The Countess of Walsingham accompanied 
the juvenile courtier to her mother’s ante-room. It 
contained no one but the King and the Duchess. 
A formal introduction ensued—his Majesty was 
particularly gracious, for as his young subject knelt 
to kiss his hand—a lesson there is little doubt he had 
been carefully taught—^the King took the boy up in 
his arms, kissed him, and chatted with him for 
several minutes. Master Horace, however, played 
his part of a courtier but indifferently, for he seems 
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to have overlooked the great dispenser of court favour, 
who was the King’s companion. One glance showing 
her to him in all her repulsiveness, he sought no 
nearer acquaintance, and the only idea of her Grace 
he carried away with him, when led out of the apart¬ 
ment by his conductress, was that of a very tall, 
lean, ill-favoured old lady.”* However unfavourable 
was his impression regarding his sovereign’s favourite, 
the trifling mark of attention he had received thus 
early from the King, insured his future loyalty in a 
period rife with treason, and rendered the boy one of 
the stanchest upholders of the Hanoverian rule the 
kingdom possessed. 

In the choice of a school for the son of the 
powerful Minister, little consideration could have 
been necessaiy. Eton was in high repute; many of 
the most eminent men of all parties had received their 
preliminary education under its able masters, and 
among these was Sir Robert Walpole. A training 
that had led the father to such extraordinary distinc¬ 
tion, could not have been thought otherwise than 
desirable for the son. His dehcate health, perhaps, 
would have made some parents reluctant to expose 
their child to the rude discipline then prevailing 

* There arc 8onfe curious variations in the two accounts of this 
interview. In Horace Walpole's “ Reminiscences of the Courts of 
George the First and gecond,” he says that his mother carried him 
to Court, and that the King merely said a few words to him. In 
the “ Walpoliana” it is stated that his father took him to St. James's, 
and that his Majesty received him in the more agreeable manner 
mentioned in the text. 
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at Eton, but there were advantages in sending him 
there whcili were thought to counterbalance all 
the evil threatened by the flogging of the masters, 
or the fagging of the boys. The former, too, the 
tender mother thought might perhaps be dispensed 
with in favour of the minister’s son ; and tlfe latter 
she trusted might at least be mitigated through the 
same influence. To Eton, therefore, Horace went 
from the official mansion in Downing Street; indeed 
it appears probable from his own statement, almost 
direct from the King’s palace, and this no doubt 
created a j)restigc, to which he owed much of that 
feeling in his favour which soon appeared not only 
amongst his schoolfellows, but in the officials of 
the institution, from the stem Provost, who reigned 
absolute monarch over the juvenile community, to 
the humblest of the dames, who lived by boarding 
the Oppidans, as those scholars are called who are 
not on the foundation. 

At Eton Horace had been preceded by Harley 
and Bolingbroke, wdio were cotemporaries with his 
father; at Eton George Lyttelton and William Pitt 
were his successors. If his bias and ambition did not 
•lie in their direction, there was at least one name 
on the list of illustrious Etonians that excited all 
his sympathies : this was the poet Waller. How- 

* This charming poet Walpole subsequently described as 
painting ladies in enamel."—^W^alpolc Letters. Vol. 6, p. 249. 
The quaint author of the “ Five Hundied Points of Good Husbandry /’ 
is also on the list of poets who were educated here, and he seems 
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ever conjectural may be the influence exercised 
over young Walpole’s taste and feelings by the 
accident of his being preceded at the same public 
school by so elegant a writer of occasional verses,*’ 
there ifti^at least reason for believing that this circum¬ 
stance drew the young scholar’s attention to his 
works, and that he derived from thence his tendency 
to the same style of composition. The Pierian spring 
which the Court poet of the second Charles found 
imaged in the noble river which flows along his 
school-playing fields, the Court wit and poet of the 
second George recognized with a like eagerness, and 
imbibed with a like thirst. The Arcadia which 
boasted of the pastoral beauties of Datchet close at 
hand, and the regal glories of Windsor in the dis¬ 
tance, awakened in the minds of both, at the same 
susceptible age, a similar sympathy for the scenes of 
nature, whose milkmaids must be maids of honour, 
and shepherds nobles of the Court. 

Horace Walpole went to Eton in the year 1726. 
Here, as the son of the King’s principal minister, of 
course he received every attention, and he so well 

to have held anything but pleasant recollections of the place and of • 
the master, Nicholas Udall, for he says, very movingly,-— 

“ From* Paul's I went, to Eton sent. 

To learn straightways, the Latin phrase. 

Where ^y-three stripes given to me 
At once I had; 

For fault but small, or none at all. 

It came to pass, thus beat I was. 

See, Udall, see, the mercy of thee, 

To me, poor lad!” 
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seconded the endeavours of his teachers to bring him 
forward, that his surprising progress, as we learn 
firom respectable authority, excited in an unusual 
degree the attention of his father. Lord Whanfcliffe 
has asserted that his son had rarely been noticed by 
Sir Robert till he had been some time at Eton, when 
his remarkable proficiency drew forth the remark, 
that whether the youth ^^had or had not a right to 
the name he went by, ho was likely to do it honour.”* 
Tliere is, however, no evidence worthy of being 
accepted as such, that throws a doubt on his i)ater- 
nity; nor can we think Sir Robert Walpole, even if 
we take for granted the indifference imputed to liim, 
would have reconciled himself to father another man’s 
son, for no other reason than his giving indications of 
talent that might render him a creditable addition to 
his own family. 

Horace was as popular among his schoolfellows as 
he was with his teachers. Among the former he 
owed his position much more to his agreeable 
qualities, than to his intimate connection with the 
great minister. But perhaps we may be allowed to 
imagine that Dr. Bland f and his subordinates were 
not wholly indifferent to the consideration that their 
pupil’s nearest connection had vast patronage at his 

♦ Works of Lady Mary Wortley Moutagfi. Vol. 1 p. 33. 

t Head-Master, subsequently Provost of Eton College, and 
Dean of Durham. A specimen of his Latinity, in the form of a 
translation of the soliloquy of Cato, was published in the “ Spec¬ 
tator,” No. 628, with the recommendation of Addison, that for 
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disposal. It should be remembered that subserviency 
of this kind was as common as the light of day, and 
that offices of every description were open to any one 
who Cbuld gain the recommendation of those who had 
commaAfi of the King’s ear; and through the mis¬ 
tress, or through the minister, all who adopted the 
profession of loyalty eagerly sought the honours and 
emoluments at the disposal of the Crown. The 
learned directors of this great scholastic establish¬ 
ment undoubtedly fulfilled their duties, but in this 
instance we may be pretty sure tliat these were not the 
less zealously attended to from the probable antici¬ 
pations of consequent personal advantage. 

There seems to be something in the following 
sentences very like an intimation that undue in¬ 
fluence was exercised in his favour :—“ I remember,” 
he says, when I was at Eton, and Mr. Bland had 
set me an extraordinary task, I used sometimes to 
pique myself upon not getting it, because it was not 
immediately my school business. What! learn more 
than I was absolutely forced to learn ! I felt the 
weight of learning that—for I was a blockhead and 
pushed up above my parts.^*^ 

conciseness, purity, ’«nd elegance of phrase,” it could not be 
sufficiently admired. Walpole says, “ I have more than once heard 
my father say, that it was he himself who gave that translation to 
Mr. Addison, who was extremely surprised at the fidelity and beauty 
of it.”—“Walpole’s Letters.” Vol. 6, p. 174. 

* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 351. In another letter he 
complains of “ the poetical manner” in which he had been taught 
Latin.—Ibid. Vol. 6, p. 163. 
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Such a confession of his own incapacity is, how¬ 
ever, less credible than the implied accusation of 
time-serving zeal on the part of his instructors, 
besides being at complete variance with the'esta¬ 
blished fact of the rapid progress he mad^* in his 
studies while at Eton. 

Among the numerous associates of his own age 
and rank with whom he was most familiar, he dis¬ 
tinguished three witli a fervency of regard unusual 
even among schoolboys. But the disposition of 
young Walpole was peculiarly adapted for forming 
friendships. He was singularly social and affec¬ 
tionate, and to the sympathy he found in these con¬ 
genial minds he referred, after he had quitted Eton, 
with a warmth of pleasure that proves the happiness 
he derived from it. The first and dearest of these 
juvenile friends was Thomas Gray—a name that a 
few years later was inscribed among the classics of 
his country as a poet of the highest order of intellect. 
With all due deference to the time-honoured axiom, 
** Poeta nascitur non fit,'* it may perhaps be con¬ 
jectured that his poetical organization owed its 
development, to some extent, at least, to constant 
communion with a mind as ardent as that of the 
subject of this memoir evidently was at this period. 
How much of that intense poetical feeling which 
breathes through the immortal ^ilegy in a Countiy 
Churchyard,” may have been caught from a train of 
reflection first suggested in a saunter through the 
neighbouring cemetery—how much of the sense of 
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pastoral beauty that speaks so eloquently in the 
inimitable Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton Col¬ 
lege/* may have been excited during a prolonged 
stroll of the friends in the playing fields to what 
extent*the classic spirit of the remaining lyrical pro¬ 
ductions of the same elegant writer may liave owed 
its origin to school-room discussion with a congenial 
spirit, it is difficult to dctcriiiine ; yet it is surely 
but natural to suppose that the friendship of the 
future romancist was highly conducive to the mental 
development of the future bard. 

Young Walpole was on terms of affectionate inti¬ 
macy with several of his schoolfellows, and this 
intimacy continued long after the boy had progressed 
to the man. We here can do little beyond men¬ 
tioning their names, as more detailed notices of them 
will be found in their proper places fiirther on in 
these pages. The second boy on his list of friends 
was Richard West, the only son of West, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and of Elizabeth, daughter of 
Bishop Burnet, the historian. He also was a poet, 
and possessed a mind of singular promise. The 

♦ Ah ! happy hills, ah ! pleasing sliadc ; 

Ah ! fields beloved in vain, 

Where c\nce my eareless childhood strayed, 

A 8ti*anger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that firom ye blow, 

A momentary bliss bestow. 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul they seem to soothe: 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second Spring. 


VOL. I. 
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third was Thomas Asheton, who formed one of 
the quadruple alliance,” Walpole, Gray, Ashe¬ 
ton, and West, to which the former refers so 
agreeably in his early letters. There existed another 
friendly association, which he calls ''the triumvi¬ 
rate,” composed of George, son of Brigadier-General 
Montagu, his younger brother Charles, and Wal¬ 
pole. There is no doubt of the latter’s partiality for the 
Montagues ; indeed, for the elder it was as fervent as 
it proved durable ; yet we have reason to believe that 
he felt still stronger sympathy with his brethren of 
" the quadruple alliance,” each of whom was at this 
time, like himself, an aspirant for poetic honours. 
In the portion of his correspondence before alluded 
to there is also friendly mention made of certain 
Etonians under the assumed names of Tydeus, Oros- 
mades, Almanzor, and Plato. There was a lad of the 
name of William Cole in the school, a quiet, studious 
boy, whose love of old books with quaint frontis¬ 
pieces and still quainter text, Walpole shared. There 
were two others amongst his numerous schoolfellows 
to whom he was extremely partial; they were as 
different as possible from those already named, yet 
there is no doubt that they exercised a considerable 
influence in forming the Walpole bf society. The 
first of these was Charles, the third son of John 
Hanbury, Esq., of Pontypool Park, Monmouth¬ 
shire, who, having befriended his neighbour, Charles 
Williams, of Caerleon, when he was in trouble 
on account of having killed a man in a fray, be- 
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queathed to young Hanbury, his godson, the whole 
of a large fortune to purchase an estate on con¬ 
dition of his assuming the name of Williams. 
The •other was George Augustus, the son of Colonel 
John *Selwyn, of Matson, in Gloucestershire, who 
was a kinsman of Hanbury Williams’s. Both boys 
were rather distinguished for fine spirits than for 
fine talents; they were remarkable for vivacity, 
quickness, and social humour—qualities not likely to 
be lost upon a Horace Walpole, even when a boy. 
Planbury Williams, too, was recommended to him by 
a facility in writing verses ; verses, however, of a 
totally different character from those perpetrated by 
^Hhe quadruple alliance,” for they aimed at pleasantry 
rather than at poetry, at satire much more frequently 
than at sentiment. 

In this latter band we must include Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s cousin. Lord Hertford, and his younger brother, 
Henry Conway. It is not known that they were 
possessed of any of those particular qualifications 
which attached him to the other boys we have named, 
but there is no doubt that they inspired him with a 
strong affection, which outlived every other attachment 
that had its rise at the same time. There were many 
others in the school with whom young Horace was a 
favourite; but their partiality does not appear to have 
travelled beyond ^lie place where it originated. No 
doubt they joined with their more fortunate asso¬ 
ciates in the interest generally felt at Eton for the son 
of the great minister. 

F 2 
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The position of Sir Robert Walpole was one 
that might naturally excite their attention. It was 
proud and glorious: for he was at this time the 
most powerfiil, as he was the most distinguished nnan 
in England: he held, as it were, in his haiUds the 
destinies of a great empire: he governed both the 
kingdom and the King. Yet there were clouds 
in the horizon, wide-spreading and lowering, which, 
though distant and ill-defined, occasionally threw an 
ominous shadow over all around and beneath, and 
led the looker-on to anticipate a storm. The Eton 
boy regarded the proceedings of the great statesman, 
who also had been an Eton boy, with singular inte¬ 
rest, and was never backward in manifesting towards 
the son, upon any occasion of Whig triumph, the 
enthusiasm which he felt for the father. 

Among Walpole’s schoolfellows who were not his 
intimate friends, but who afterwards attained high 
distinction in the political world, were Charles Pratt 
(Lord Chancellor Camden), and William Pitt (Earl 
of Chatham). The former, like Walpole’s father, 
was placed on the foundation ; the latter is chiefly 
remembered at Eton as having been flogged for 
breaking bounds.* ** 

* How graphically and beautifully Gray alludes lo this schooh 
boy offence: • 

** While some on earnest business bent. 

Their murmunng labours ply, 

’Gainst graver hours that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty. 
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To the happiness he experienced in such society, 
Walpole has himself borne testimony in one of the 
earliest of his letters : 

“Voutliful passages of life,” he says, “ore the chippings of 
Pitt’s dfamoud, set into little heart*rings with mottoes; the stone 
itself more worth, the filings more gentle and agreeable. Alexander, 
at the head of the world, never tasted the true pleasui’e that boys 
of his own age have enjoyed at the head of a school.* Little intrigues, 
little schemes and policies engage their thoughts ; and at the same 
time that they are laying the foundation for their middle age of life, 
the mimic republic they live in furnishes materials of conversation for 
their latter age; and old men cannot be said to be children a second 
time with greater truth from any one cause, than their living over 
again their childhood in imagination. To reflect on the season when 
first they felt the titillation of love, the budding passions, and the first 


Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 

And unknown regions dare descry; 

Still as they run they look behind. 

And hear a voice in every wind. 

And snatch a fearful joy.” 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 

* “ Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed. 

Less pleasing when possest; 

The tear forgot as soon os shed. 

The sunshine of the breast; 

Theira buxom health of rosy hue, 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And li^ly cheer of vigour bom; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night, 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly the approach of morn.”— IM, 
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dear object of tbeir wishes; how, inexperienced, they gave credit 
to all the tales of romantic loves. 

“ Dear George,” he continues, “ were not the playing-fields at 
Eton food for all manner of flights ? No old maid’s gown, though it 
bad been tormented into all the fashions from King James to King 
George, ever underwent so many transformations as those poor 
plains have in my idea. At first I was contented witli tending a 
visionary flock, and sighing some pastoral name to the echo of the 
cascade under the bridge. How happy should I have been to have 
had a kingdom, only for the pleasure of being driven from it, and 
living disguised in an humble vale! As I got further into Virgil 
and Clclia, I found myself transported from Arcadia to the garden 
of Italy ; and saw Windsor Castle in no other view than the CapitoU 
immobile saxum. I >vish a Committee of the House of Commons 
may ever seem to be the senate; or a Bill appear half as agreeable 
as a billet doux'' 

This is sufficiently characteristic,—^the following 
more so ; he goes on to say— 

“ I can’t say I am sorry I was never quite a sehoolboy; an 
expedition against bargemen, or a match at cricket, may be very 
pretty things to recollect; but, thank my sttirs, I can remember 
things that are very near as pretty. The beginning of my Roman 
history was spent in the asylum, or conversing in Egeria’s hallowed 
grove; not in thumping and pummelling King Amulius’s herds¬ 
men,”* 

Had we no other evidence, it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to believe that Horace Walpole was never a 
mere schoolboy ; he had gratifications*out of the pale 
of even an Etonian’s territory ; and in cultivating his 
inclinations for romance and sentiment with his 


* “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 4. 
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fellow associates^ he found neither taste nor leisure 
for the attractions of boating, cricket, or football. As 
yet we hear nothing of politics ; ho betrays not the 
slightest yearning after the honours of diplomacy, or 
the powers of statesmanship ; liis father’s example, 
brilliant as it was in the eyes of all Europe, did not 
dazzle him. He had more taste for romances than 
for either declarations of war or treaties of peace. 
His path led rather towards the temple of the Muses 
than the House of Commons. But with the poetic 
Gray for the dearest of his friends, and the poems 
of Waller for his study, nothing could be more natural 
than the tendency of his intellect to imagine visions 
more Utopian than any connected with the career 
of public life. 

Young Walpole, liowever, still retained a grateful 
recollection of the King’s kindness towards him in 
that memorable interview at St. James’s, and shed a 
torrent of tears when, with his schoolfellows, he 
walked in procession at the proclamation of his suc¬ 
cessor. His regrets were attributed by many of his 
companions to apprehensions of his father’s speedy 
downfall. Those who thought thus were as mistaken 
respecting the stability of Sir Robert’s influence as they 
were respecting •the sincerity of his son’s loyalty. 

The routine of school duty was frequently varied 
by visits to his hbme, and whether the parental roof 
happened to be at Chelsea, at Richmond, in Downing 
Street, or at the more distant mansion in Norfolk, 
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the young scholar was pretty certain of not being 
neglected. His mother’s visitors would not fail to 
pay all due attention to her favourite boy, and those 
of his father were either too politic or too well bred 
to overlook even a younger son in a family of *which 
the head was so very important a personage. Sir 
Bobert was rising rapidly in the new King’s favour, 
and the confidence reposed in him by Queen Caroline 
was a strong pledge of increasing influence. Indeed 
it began to be the general impression that he had 
accumulated in his own person all the power of the 
State; and although such a supposition laid him open 
to constant and bitter attacks from his political oppo¬ 
nents, his friends only found in it a stronger reason 
for crowding his levees. With one parent still reigning 
paramount among the beauties of the Court, and 
the other the undisputed head of the party that 
engrossed its honours, Horace Walpole might always 
look forward to spending his holidays with as much 
enjoyment as the smiles of the great world could 
bestow. 

Voltaire, then in the zenith of liis celebrity, 
arrived in England about this period, and remained 
a considerable time. Of course, an individual who 
had made himself such a universal •reputation, was 
often a subject of discourse with the sons of the^ 
different noblemen and gentlemen* for whose fiiend- 
ship and countenance he seemed solicitous. Amongst 
others, he became the guest of Lady Walpole; and 
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the interesting particulars of the great man’s visit 
were in due time forwarded to her son, and eagerly 
discussed by his schoolfellows. Many years later, when 
Horace Walpole had become an acquaintance and 
correspondent of Voltaire, he recalled the incident to 
the recollection of the latter, in a manner that showed 
how strong was the impression it had originally 
made. 

There was one feature in young Walpole’s Eton 
life, that could not fail to attract notice. No Etonian 
ever slighted the honours of the Montem, though, 
perhaps, few would go so far as to assert, with a 
writer in an able periodical, that the glittering 
show makes even the wise feel that there is some¬ 
thing better than wisdom, and the great that there is 
sometliing nobler than greatness !” The Montem is 
one of that peculiar class of amusements which 
attempt to change avocations, at other times dis¬ 
creditable, into marks of distinction, no one knows 
why, nor how. 

The more recent fashion of Fancy Fairs, which 
transforms duchesses into shopwomen, is the same 
style of proceeding as the transformation of duchesses’ 
sdft into beggar-boys. Though some few are under 
the impression that the former render themselves 
liable to certain penalties as unlicensed hawkers, and 
that the latter are^ subject to the investigation of the 
Mendicity Society, we are willing to take for granted 
that there is something in the words Stall” and 
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that completely changes the meaning of 
their plebeian synonymes shop** and alms’’ into 
something not only unobjectionable, but highly aris¬ 
tocratic. The opinion, however, is shared by naany, 
that this masquerading lowers the dignity /)f the 
masquers, whether their play be at paupers or at 
shopwomen. Of the former, it is true that they not 
only dress the character in such showy costumes as 
must totally dissociate it from every connection 
with rags and want; but they accomplish the really 
useful purpose of obtaining sufficient ready money 
to procure an university education for the head boy of 
the school. But surely the friends of the scholar, if 
they are rich enough to send him to Eton, ought to be 
able to forward him to Oxford or Cambridge for the 
completion of his studies, without having recourse to 
eleemosynary aid. The custom may be pretty, but 
it is a bad one ; for if thus you can excuse beggary, 
you might almost equally excuse burglary under 
similar circumstances.* 

That Horace Walpole left school with regret, may 
be inferred from a letter to one of his schoolfellows, 
addressed from the inn at Eton when paying those 
well-remembered scenes a visit two or three years 
subsequently. • 

“ ‘ The Christopher!’ Lord, how great I used to think any one 
just landed at ‘ The Christopher!’ But heref are no boys for me to 

* Since the above was written, this idle custom has, thanks to 
Dr. Hawtrey, been discontinued. 
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send for. Here I am, like Noali, just returned into his old wmrld 
again, with all sorts of queer feels about me. By the way, the 
clock strikes the old cracked sound—I recollect so much and remember 
so little, and want to play about, and am so afraid of my playfellows, 
and am ready to shirk Asheton, and can’t help making fun of 
myself—and enyy a dame over the way that has just locked in her 
boarders, and is going to sit down in a little hot parlour, to a very 
bad supper, so comfortably! and I could be so jolly a dog if I did 
not faty which, by the way, is the first time the word was ever 
applicable to me. In short, I should be out of all hounds if I was 
to tell you half I feel; how young again I am one minute, and how 
old the next. But do come and feel with me when you will-—to- 
morrow. Adieu! If I don’t compose myself a little more before 
Sunday morning, when Asheton is to preach, I shall certainly he in 
a hill for laughing at church; but how to help it, to see him in the 
pulpit, when the last time I saw him here he was standing up 
funking, over against a conduit, to be catechized.”* 

The most studied description would fail to give so 
happy an idea of the schoolboy’s visit to the old 
familiar faces” of his pupilage, after a few years* 
absence. It should be remembered that the letter is 
written to one of the triumvirate,” and mentions a 
member of the Quadruple Alliance. In the lapse of 
those two or three years, the boys had grown up to 
be men. Asheton was already in the church, where 
his talents soon obtained liim preferment, and the 
rest were pursuing their studies at the University, or 
preparing themselves for public employment. 

As in the instance of the poet Gray, the friends 
of Asheton were much humbler in rank than 


* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 12. 
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his own ; his father had for fifty years been 
u^er to a grammar school at Lancaster^ with a 
salary of only 32Z. per annum; but having received 
a small estate with his wife, he sold it for the purpose 
of providing his children with an efficient education. 
He had two sons, both educated at Eton, and sub¬ 
sequently at Cambridge, where the younger brother, 
John, took the degree of Master of Arts, and was a 
fellow of Trinity College. He was so much esteemed 
by those who had the best means of judging of his 
qualifications, that they pronounced him superior in 
ability to his brother, although he never rose above 
the station of a country clergyman, and never pub¬ 
lished anything of higher pretension than a visitation 
sermon. It was the fate of Thomas to be much more 
frequently before the public. He was elected from 
Eton to King’s College, Cambridge, in 1733, where 
his reputation for scholarship in a few years procured 
him the situation of tutor to the Earl of Plymouth, 
and it is in this capacity his schoolfellow, Horace 
Walpole, while on lus travels, addressed to him his 
Poetical Epistle from Florence,” in 1740.* 

A few years later, after obtaining his degree of 
M. A., he was presented to the rectoiy of Aldingham, 


* In the “ GentlemouA Magazine,” for 1770, there is a copy of 
Latin Terses, by another Eton boy, then the^ celebrated Dr. Morell, 
immortalized by Hogarth, in the character of the Cynic Philo¬ 
sopher.” They are inscribed “ Eruditissimo Viro, Thomm Asheton, 
S. T. P.” 
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in Lancashire, which, however, he only retained till 
the year 1749, when he resigned it in favour of his 
brother: in the same year, the Provost and Fellows 
of Eton, into which body he had been chosen in 1745, 
presented him with the rectory of Sturminster Mar¬ 
shall, in Dorsetshire, and in 1752 he was collated to 
the rectory of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. He re¬ 
ceived the degree of D.D. in 1759, and the following 
year married a Miss Amyand. He had come before 
the public as an author as early as 1745, when he 
printed a sermon on the rebellion. He soon after¬ 
wards became one of the most popular of the metro¬ 
politan preachers—^preaching before the Governors of 
Middlesex Hospital at St. Anne’s, Westminster, in 
1756 ; a commencement sermon at Cambridge in 
1759; in London, one on the annual assemblage of 
charity children, in the following year, and in the 
year 1772 he preached before the House of Commons, 
as well as at St. Bride’s. In the same year he was 
elected preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, which office, how¬ 
ever, he resigned two years later. His select 
sermons were re-published by him in one volume in 
1770. He also published several controversial 
pamphlets, particularly against the celebrated Me¬ 
thodist preacher,* Thomas Jones, and on the unwar¬ 
rantable practice of electing aliens into the vacant 
places in Eton College. He died at the age of 59, 
after an attack of the palsy on the 1st of March, 
1775. 
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Though Mr. Asheton was an especial favourite 
with Walpole for a long course of years, he was so 
unfortunate as to incur his friend’s displeasure sub¬ 
sequently, and in more than one of Walpole’s letters 
we find him speaking of his former schoolfellow in 
very harsh temis. 

By introducing here a list of the boys at Eton 
two years before Walpole quitted the school,* the 
reader will see at a glance not only who were his 
juvenile companions, but who subsequently became 
his associates, opponents, and friends, in the great 
world where he was so soon to become an adventurer 
imder the most favourable auspices. 


BOYS AT ETON IN 

Payne. (King’s Scholar). 
Berkeley. 

Richards. 

Hayes. (Welsh Judge.) 
Carter. 

Lyne. (Fellow of Eton.) 
Phipps. 

Asheton. (Fellow of Eton.) 
Hemming. 

Lord Sunbury. 

Clinch. 

Sparkes. 

Bradbury. 

James. 

Edgecombe. 

Grenville. 


THE YEAE 1732. 

Gilman. 

Lord Sandwich. (First Lord 
of the Admiralty). 

Lord Tunbridge. 

Mr. Townshend. 

Lowe. 

Hall. 

Wagstaffe. 

Princep. 

Lodington. (K. S.) 

Hart. 

Kelhan. (K. S.) 

Ball. 

Gibbon. 

Bryant, fTacob. 


♦ For this document my acknowledgments are due to Dr. 
Hawtreyfor granting, and to Viscount Castlereagh for requesting it. 
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Reade. (Assistant Master). 
Walpole. 

Allen. 

Sondys. 

Gill^rt. 

Newey. (K. S.) 

Ainphlctt. 

Gray. 

Hawest. 

Hall. 

Grenville. 

Higgs. 

Brown. 

Smart. 

West. 

Jophson. 

Noel. 

Barnard. (Provost of Eton). 
Gifiard. 

Balfour. 

Newton. 

Bowyer. 

More. 

Pany. 

Bradbury. 

Gibson. 

Cole. 

Hamersley. 

Pennick. 

Fenton. 

Waterhouse. 

Cook. ^ 

Hanmer. (K. S.) 

Gretton. 

Plumptre. (K. S.) • 

Glyn. (M. D.) 

Berkeley. 

Pennick. 

Trevor, 


Cambridge. 

Blisset. 

Montague. 

Cust. 

BuiTOugh. 

Lord Conway. 

Mr. Conway. (Field-Marshal.) 
Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Stanhope. 

Mr. Townshend. 

Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Stanhope. (Mi.) 
Williams. 

Upton. (K. S.) 

Cox. (K. S.) 

Barford. (Fellow of Eton). 
Biddle. (K. S., M. D.) 

Aid worth. (Ancestor of Lord 
Braybrooke). 

Piers. 

Tate. 

Bowden. 

Hammond. 

Parsons. 

Duquesne. (K. S.) 

Turner. 

Hanbury. 

Whitmore. 

Whitby. (Ma.) 

Whitby. (Mi.) 

Hudson. 

Cope. 

Selwyn, George. 

Ibbot. 

Terrent. 

Crowley. 

Gibbon. 

Crowley. • 
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Bishop. 

Allen. 

WiUea. 

Pert. 

Canon. 

Gibson. 

Whitby. (Min.) 

Milner. 

Aubrey. 

Pinner. 

Powis. 

Hamond. 

Chudleigh. 

Brcreton. (K. S.) 

Green. 

Ryder. 

Mr. McKenzie. 

Smith. 

Chetwynd. (K. S.) 

Money penny. 

Preston. 

Benson. 

Watford. 

Paxton. (K. S.) 

Clarges. 

Lawficld. 

TUliard. 

Tonson. 

Fortescue. 

Marquess of Annandale. 
Lloyd. 

Lord Fitzwilliam. 

Dodd. ^ 

Marquess of Granby. 

Lord George Johnstone. (Last 
Marquis of Annandale, died 
1792.) 


Lord Dursley. 

Lord Charles (Manners ?) 
Montilion. 

Blackett. 

Eldridge. 

Reynolds. 

Knightly. 

Fortescue. 

Broughton, 
liord Dalkeith. 

Ambler. 

Rivers. 

Manby. 

Slcech. 

Bovery. 

Nason. 

Goodncrc. 

Norris. 

Grenville. 

Child. 

Kinsey. 

Burslcm. 

Winder. 

Isaac. 

Richards. 

Wisher. 

Prior. (K. S.) 

Norris. 

Ward. 

Hanson. 

Pigot. . 

Welle. 

Lord Robarts. 

Gallop.« 

BaU. 

Chase. 

Jasper. 

Rivers. 
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WiHinmson. 
Mr:* lloward. 
Benson. 

Bowyer, 

Batl^ci. 

TyrrelL 

Mr. Howard. 
Beadc. 
Hdgecombe. 
Gours. 

Moneypenny. 

^Harris. 

Mr. Townshend. 


Burder. 

Graham. (K. S.) 

Greene. 

Bai-rington. 

Portescuc. 

Portcscue. (Mi.) 

Taylor. 

Bailor. 

Grover. 

Noel. 

Owen. 

Pinnell. 

Burton. 
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CHAPTEK III. 

SIH ROBERT WALPOLE. 

From the birth of Horace Walpole to the conclu¬ 
sion of his studies at Eton, the career of his father 
though brilliant, had been chequered by many 
difficulties. In 1722, he was forced to put forth all 
his ability, and exercise the whole of his influence, in 
bringing to punisbinent the author of a conspiracy 
to disturb the j)eace of the country. This is known 
in history as Bishop Atterbury’s plot,’^, from its 
originating with that eminent prelate. Though 
without sympathy for clerical traitors of any rank, 
and though believing that bishops are consecrated 
for other purposes than political adventures, we 
cannot withhold our admiration from this accom¬ 
plished divine, for the bold and 'able manner with 
which he defended himself against the accusations of 
the government he sought to Overthrow. It was 
dear, however, that he had been engaged in practises 

♦ “ Memoirs of Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester.’* By 
John Nichols. Prefixed to his Miscellaneous Works.” 
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to bring in the Pretender, and Walpole laid before 
the House of Commons the particulars of his treason, 
and had to conduct an impeachment against him, 
which ended in the Bishop’s banishment; a lenient 
sentence which he owed to the good feeling of the 
conductor of the prosecution. Of this consideration 
he proved himself unworthy; for on his arrival in 
France, he entered into the employment of the 
Pretender, and became publicly engaged in his affairs. 
It is impossible to understand why a Protestant 
prelate should have been so zealous in the service of 
a prince, whose success would have been the ruin of 
the Church of which he was so distinguished a 
member; but the inconsistencies of many of his 
Lordship’s Jacobite contemporaries, were equally 
inexplicable. 

A grave objection has been raised against Walpole 
at this period, for bringing into Parliament a Bill for 
taxing the property of Roman Catholics, but this 
measure was provoked by their turbulent conduct. 
The King, it was very evident, did not disapprove of 
the Bill; his able minister had won so much upon 
his Ms^esty’s good will, that he offered to raise him to 
the peerage. Walpole knew well that his accept** 
ance of such a distinction must effect a diminution of 
his power by removing him out of the sphere of his 
usefulness and influence. He was looked up to in 
the House of Commons as their chief, and there 
exercised an habitual authority, the result of that 
assembly’s experience of his talents, and recognition 

G 2 
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of his mental superiority. But though these con¬ 
siderations caused him to decline the honour for 
himself, he was not indifferent to its value for his 
family, and the matter ended by the King granting 
the dignity of a peer to his eldest son Robert by the 
title of Baron Walpole. 

It might have been anticipated that when his 
most troublesome colleagues, Sunderland and Stan¬ 
hope were removed by death, and he himself in such 
favour with his sovereign, Walpole would have 
nothing further to fear; but in the constitution of 
ministries at this date, no permanent state of things 
could be relied on ; the country was so little cared 
for, and the individual so much. Of these self- 
seekers, John, Lord Carteret, showed himself an able 
follower of the school of Sunderland. He began to 
intrigue in opposition to Walpole and Townshend, 
and, with an agent in Paris devoted to him, a Swiss 
known in history as Sir Luke Schaub, and with the 
purchased co-operation of the German clique, male 
and female, he hoped to improve his position with 
the King, at the expense of the actual directors of 
his government. Walpole and Townshend, however, 
got notice of the intrigue, and despatched Horace 
Walpole the elder to defeat it at “Paris, whilst they 
set to work to baffle it at home. Horace did his 
part most effectually, for whiclf he was appointed 
ambassador to the French Court; Sir Luke Schaub 
was recalled, Carteret and removed from his post of 
Secretary of State to another where less mischief 
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could be effected—that of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Walpole still continued to rise in the favour of his 
sovereign, who acknowledged that he never had his 
equah in business.’* He was honoured with the 
ribbon «f the Bath, and the Order of the Garter was 
bestowed on Lord Townshend, as it was soon after¬ 
wards on Sir Robert himself. 

The minister, having defeated the machinations 
of so many clever intriguers, might have anticipated 
an interval of quiet, but it was fated that he should 
be disturbed by one who wjis very far their superior 
in that species of diplomacy which is carried on without 
any reference to truth or principle ; and it was further 
destined that Sir Robert should bring tins trouble 
upon himself, by his own deficiency in these peculiar 
ministerial qualities. The overthrow of St. John’s 
political schemes by the death of Queen Anne was 
only a temporary check to his ambition. He had 
joined the Pretender as soon as he escaped from 
England, but soon got tired of laughing at his pre¬ 
tensions, and offered his services to the govern¬ 
ment he had endeavoured to destroy. Sir Robert, 
no doubt influenced in his favour by old associa¬ 
tions, employed his influence in forwarding his views, 
and in the spring of 1723 succeeded in obtaining 
his pardon. 

Bolingbroke, wlfilst he remained in Paris, had con¬ 
tinued to pay court to the English ministers, and had 
endeavoured to be of service to Horace Walpole, when 
the latter was ambassador in France, hoping thus tor 
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recommend himself to Sir Robert. His apparent 
zeal was recorapenced by a reversal of the attainder 
that had been passed against him, (though the 
measure was not c-arried through the House of Com¬ 
mons without considerable opposition) and St. John, 
created Viscount Bolingbroke in 1712, was thus 
enabled to succeed to his father’s estate, though not 
to his title. He immediately returned to England, 
and almost the first use he made of his restoration to 
his country, was to enter into cabals against the min¬ 
ister who had risked his own reputation in obtaining 
it. Walpole perpetrated a great political error in 
procuring the recal of such a man, and paid dearly 
for committing it: but if he sinks in the scale as a 
diplomatist, he rises as a man. Bolingbroke, with his 
fine mind warfied by disappointed ambition, and his 
feelings soured by envy at the prosperity of a contem¬ 
porary to whom he could not be brought to do justice,* 
made a most discreditable use of his talents in slan- 

* It has been stated that ho was invited by Walpole to a friendly 
dinner, but that he could not endure the sight of his rival’s prosperity, 
and made a pretext for leaving the table, before he had partaken of 
its abundant hospitality. Lord Hcivx'y, who had ample oppor¬ 
tunities of forming a correct judgment of Bolingbroke, accuses him 
of abandoning his first patron, Godolphin, undermining his second. 
Lord Oxford, betraying the interests of 'the kingdom to the 
Pretender, and then betraying the interests of the Pretender to 
obtain his pardon from King George.—” Memoirs of the Reign of 
George II.’* Vol. i, p. 13. Bolingbrhkc’s second wife (the 
Marohioness de Yillcttc, niece to Mfdame do Maintenon), openly 
acknowledged to Queen Caroline that her husband had entered the 
service of the Pretender only to serve the interests of Hanover; 
which statement seems to have excited Her Majesty’s indignation. 
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dering, decrying, and ridiculing him ; and made a 
sorry figure of himself by the humiliating failures to 
which this ignoble contest subjected him.* 

TJie government sufiered some annoyance about 
the saijie period, from the violent opposition got 
up in Ireland to the employment of a patent 
that had been granted to a person of the name of 
Wood, for coining halfj)ence. It seems to be the 
peculiar characteristic of the Irish, that they should, 
on trifling occasions, and for unworthy causes, expend 
those energies which, properly directed, might lead 
to their assuming the dignified position of a people : 
in the present instance this was eminently the case, 
for it would puzzle any one not bom in the Green 
Isle, to discover any disadvantage to Ireland in the 
circulation of the coinage provided for them. On 
the contrary, it was likely to prove an essential 
service to that unhappy country. However, it suited 
a noisy party in Ireland—a portion of the United 
Kingdom where noisy parties seem the natural 
growth of the soil—to turn this patent into a 
grievance ; and a grievance of the most injurious 

♦ He began immediately to enter anew into Court intrigues, 
parliamentary cabals, and paper war; and to retrace all the paths 
that had before brouglU him to the brink of ruin.—“ Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs.” Vol. 1, p. 16. 

“ It is impossible,” says Lord Chesterfield, “ to find lights and 
shades strong enough to*paint the chai'acter of Lord Bolingbroke, 
who was a most mortifying instance of the violence of human 
passions, and the weakness of the most improved and exalted human 
reason.”—“ Lord Mahon’s Letters of Lord Chesterfield.” Vol. 2, 
p. 440. 
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character it forthwith became. It seemed as if the 
unfortunate coppers had the power to subvert their 
religion, to overthrow their liberties, and to annul 
their laws. All ranks recoiled from them ,with 
virtuous horror. In the pulpit, in the parliament, 
and on the bench, they were assailed, execrated, and 
denounced, as no small change ever was before or 
since. 

Among the most prominent of the getters up of 
this national storm, was a j^rotestant dignitary of 
one of the metropolitan cathedrals, who had been 
sent back tc^ his native Ireland by the Ministers of 
Queen Anne, simply because he was likely to be 
very troublesome to some of them, had he remained 
in England. Ilie immortal author of Gulliver’s 
Travels” was, therefore, committed to honourable 
exile in tlie post of Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, wliere he continued to vvi ite satires which 
everybody liked, for the veiy (jualities that, with the 
improved taste of the present age, everybody dislikes. 
He attempted, also, to write history, which a shrewd 
reader stigmatizes as ^‘a weak libel, ill-written for 
style, uninformed, and adopting the most errant mob 
stories. He makes the Duke of Marlborough a 
coward, Priiuje Eugene an a8sa.^in, Sir Robert 
Walpole remarkable for nothing but impudence, and 
would make my Lord Somers anything but the most 
amiable character in the woi?d, if, unfortunately, he 
did not praise him while he tries to abuse. 

♦ “ Walpole’s Letters.'* Vol. 3, p. 348. 
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It may be judged from this, that, like the Brent 
ford sign-painter, who had painted red lions till 
habit made him design every other subject he at¬ 
tempted so much like a lion of the same complexion 
that it. was impossible to tell the difterence, Dean 
Swift was so habituated to satirical writing, that even 
when he attempted histoiy, it was evident he was 
composing a satire. His history, his religion, his 
politics, ay, even his affections, were written in an 
ink that was all gall; and bitter, indeed, was the 
satirist when lie proffered love, iis the sad histories of 
Miss Vanhomrigh and Mrs. Johnson prove. His 
opposition to Wood’s patent was partly carried on in 
a series of pamphlets called Draper’s Letters.” He 
there satirized the ministry who had been guilty of 
tlie unpardonable crime of not having made him a 
bishop; towards Walpole especially he directed his 
satirical talents with extraordinary vigour and viva¬ 
city, and so gi'eat was the excitement in Ireland, that 
the Government thought proper to withdraw the 
coinage, and annul the patent.* 

Swift’s grudge against Sir Robert was one of long 
standing. In his journal to Stella, dated January 17, 
1711, he writes, I hope Walpole will bo sent to the 
Tower, and expelled the House.” The Dean from 

that time was very severe in his language towards 

• 

* Lord Middleton, thoglrish Lord Chancellor, opposed the 
introduction of the patent; this resulted in his resignation, and he 
was succeeded, in May 1725, by Richard West, Esq., the father of 
young Walpole 8 schoolfellow. 
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him ; nevertheless, he afterwards sought an interview 
with the object of his abuse, the result of which may 
be inferred from a letter of the Dean’s to his friend, 
Dr. Sheridan, where is the following passage ^ It 
is certain that Walpole is peevish and disconcerted, 
stoops to the vilest offices of hiring scoundrels to 
write Billingsgate of the lowest and most prostitute 
kind, and has none but beasts and blockheads for 
his penmen.”* 

But enough of this ill-principled, ill-tempered 
man, to whom, however, some reference was neces¬ 
sary, in consequence of the association of his name 
with that of Sir Robert Walpole, by means of the 
infamous libels which the Dean penned against him, 
though they were merely effusions of disappointed 
ambition and party hatred. 

An important measure carried by Sir Robert in 
1724, was that for the enforcement in Scotland of 
the duty on malt. This duty was there so unpopular, 
that alarming riots took place in Glasgow and Edin¬ 
burgh to prevent the collection of the tax, and the 
opposition was secretly fomented by the Duke of 
Roxburgh, Secretary of State for Scotland, one of 
the Carteret clique, out of hatred to the Wal¬ 
poles. 

Sir Robert thereupon sent Archibald, Earl of 
Islay, then Lord Keeper of the PHvy Seal in Scot¬ 
land, to restore tranquiUity, and removed the plotting 
Roxburgh from his post. Lord Islay executed his 

* Scott’s “Swift.” Vol. 2, p. 474. 
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commission with zeal and ability, the turbulent were 
silenced, and the intriguer exposed. 

The minister was no less actively employed abroad 
than* at home, and the state of affairs in Germany 
and France, together with the King’s anxiety for the 
advantage of his continental dominions, made 
vigilance and resolution of paramount importance. 
Negotiations were carried on, and treaties entered 
into witli the different continental powers for ad¬ 
vancing or protecting the interests of England and 
Hanover, and at length, in the year 1727, our foreign 
relations were placed on the most satisfactoiy footing. 
Nothing could be more successful than the Walpole 
measures, and no minister ever appeared more 
powerfiil than he who had carried them; never¬ 
theless, this very year a rumour was industriously 
circulated that Sir Robert’s star was waning, while 
that of the much-lauded Bolingbroke was rising high 
above the horizon. It appeared that the latter, in 
his eagerness to supplant his schoolfellow, had bribed 
the Eling’s mistress with ll,000t to advance his 
interests at court.* Through the intrigues imme¬ 
diately set on foot, the name of Bolingbroke ^ was 
frequently soimded in the King’s ear, with a vast 
deal of accompanying panegyric. Bolingbroke, in 
the meantime, had prepared an artfiil and elaborate 

♦ The amount of l2,000/. had been lodged at a baiiker*s; to 
cd>tai]i it Madame de Yillette swore she was not Bolingbroke*s wife; 
a portion of this sum was then conveyed through Lady Walsingham, 
to the Duchess of Kendal, who immediately became his* advocate 
with the king. 
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libel upon the character of the man to whom he was 
SO deeply indebted, that, in his own words, the very 
air he breathed was the gift of his bounty, and 
without his assistance he must liave passed^ his 
whole life in proscription, poverty, and exile.V The 
paper containing Bolingbroke’s attack upon Walpole 
was forwarded to the King, who put it into the 
hands of his minister. Walpole soon guessed the 
author ; yet did not interfere to prevent Bolingbroke’s 
obtaining the private audience he had bribed so high 
to obtain.* Nor was his confidence disappointed, for 
the King was so thoroughly impressed with a sense 
of the ability and worth of his minister, thiit the 
interview wdth Bolingbroke was entirely without 
result in favour of the latter; and when Walpole 
took an opportunity, just before the King's departure 
for Hanover, to inquire of his Majesty whether the 
reports Bolingbroke had circulated of his immediate 
downfall were correct, “the King," says Lord 
Hervey, “assured him that he had no such inten¬ 
tions ; and went so far as to say he took it ill of Sir 
Robert that he could believe him so weak as to be 
wrought upon, by any persuasion or interest what¬ 
ever, to change a servant he loved and valued, for a 
knave whose conduct, character, and principles he 
had always abhorred.” 

A few months afterwards the whole intrigue was 
dashed by the sudden death of the King. George I 

* An account of this intcnicw is given in “ Lord Hervey* s 
Memoirs,” and “ Walpole’s Reminiscences.” 
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departed this life on the 11th of June, 1727. He left no 
great reputation behind him, indeed there were 
strongly objectionable features in his character: 
nevertheless, when the historical student looks back 
to the j*eigns of the Stuarts, from James I to James 
II, and then glances at the career of their successor, 
the first of Hanover, he can scarcely help preferring 
tlie uninteresting and unamiable foreigner, to the 
weak and false monarchs of the popular dynasty 
that preceded him. 

In the new reign, as was mentioned in a former 
chapter, Sir Hobert’s position was considerably im¬ 
proved ; the minister, however, had now two persona 
to govern instead of one—not only George II, but 
his Majesty’s consort, Caroline, who possessed the 
reputation of great intellectual attainments, and was 
very well disposed to prove her superiority, by taking 
an active share in affairs of state. 

The great antagonists, the Whigs and Tories of this 
period, are described by one thoroughly acquainted 
with them,* as having assumed names that were 
decidedly at variance with the principles they dis¬ 
played in their political conduct. The former had 
been so long in office that their policy had become 
completely Tory* as strict maintainers of the prero¬ 
gative of the Crown and the dignity of the Church : 
and the latter b?fd been so long in opposition that 
they had gradually assumed the usual Whiggish pre ¬ 
tension, of champions of popular rights, and supporters 
• “ Lord Herrey’fl Memoirs.*’ Vol. 1, p. 4. 
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of the liberty of the subject. Each was divided into 
two parties—^the Whigs into Courtiers and Patriots, 
that is, the Paid and Unpaid—and their opponents 
into Jacobites and Hanover Tories : that is, supporters 
of the Pretender, and advocates of the Protestant 
succession ; and the contest lay between Wliigs of 
different complexions, rather than between Jacobites 
and Hanoverians; for in point of fact the fight of 
politics was much less for principles than for place; 
and for one who troubled himself about the doctrine 
of hereditary right, a hundred were in a fever of 
expectation respecting their own chance of the loaves 
and fishes. 

As there were two divisions of the Whigs, each 
had its leader—the Ministerial party were led by Sir 
Robert Walpole—the Patriot party by Mr. Pulteney. 
Sir Robert held the offices of Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, First Commissioner of the Treasury, and 
Prime Minister; enjoyed the entire confidence of the 
Crown, possessed a good working majority in the 
House, and to a considerable extent had acquired the 
confidence of the country. He was now about 51, 
and in full possession of those energies that had led 
him to the highest place in the councils of his sove¬ 
reign. Pulteney had been in office as Secretary-at- 
War ; had been disgraced, then allowed to hold em¬ 
ployment as cofferer, till, in 1724, bn Lord Carteret's 
retirement, having been unsuccessful in his efforts to 
become Secretary of State, he had assumed the leader 
ship of an opposition to the Court, and with all 
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the bitterness of a znan whose vanity has been 
deeply wounded^ he commenced an attack upon the 
government, in which no purpose was more evident 
than to overthrow the minister, his former friend. 
Pultei^y was now at the age of 41; he has been 
described as ‘‘though a great fool, a fool of great 
parts”—he was possessed of considerable talent, but 
was reckless, uncertain, and of no fixed principles. 
He found an able ally in Bolingbroke, whose parts 
were greater, and principles still less; and who was at 
work among the Tories with pen and voice, clamour¬ 
ing for the destruction of the Minister’s influence, and 
trying to make the world believe that the Walpole 
reign was coming to a close. 

At the death of George I, the reception Sir 
Robert met with on announcing the old King’s 
demise to his new Sovereign, was certainly not en¬ 
couraging. George II was cold, stem, and repulsive, 
and his commands to Walpole were, “ Go to Chiswick 
and take your directions from Sir Spencer Compton.” 
Sir Spencer was a younger son of James, JEarl of 
Northampton, and had filled the oflices of Speaker, 
Paymaster of the Forces, and Treasurer to the Prince 
of Wales, now the reigning monarch. He had also 
been created a Knight of the Bath ; apparently, how¬ 
ever, his good fortune was superior to his merit. 

Lord Hervey Says that Walpole proceeded at once 
to Sir Spencer, and after stating the king’s commands^ 
made a rather undignified offer of his assistance. 
The same authority describes Compton as “afJodding, 
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heavy fellow, with groat application but no talents, 
and more fit for a clerk to a minister than a minister 
to a prince.’’ His solemnity and formality had im¬ 
posed upon the new King, who fancied him a Sglon ; 
and this royal prejudice was sufficient to cause the 
doors of his house to be besieged by a mob of hungry 
expectants ready to trample upon each other in their 
haste to worship the rising star. In the meantime 
Walpole’s house was entirely abandoned, and he 
seemed likely to be wholly forgotten. But he him¬ 
self had no such fears, and confiding fully in his own 
powers, he only smiled as he noticed the sudden 
popularity of his new rival. 

At the first meeting of ministers, Sir Spencer 
requested his predecessor to go into another room 
and write the speech intended to be spoken by the 
King in council, whilst he waited on the King and 
Queen in Leicester Fields. By the time he had re¬ 
turned the speech was ready, and it quite satisfied the 
new minister, who desired that it might pass in the 
next room for his own. It was approved of by tte 
other ministers, and then carried to the King, who 
made some objections to one paragraph, and Compton, 
not knowing what to say, called in Walpole : he soon 
reconciled the King to the objectionable passage, and 
of course received the thanks of the well pleased Sir 
Spencer. The Queen, who knew Walpole’s value, 
took this favourable opportunity of pointing out his 
superiority to his rival, and at her first drawing-room, 
where the time-serving courtiers treated. Sir Eobert 
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with studied neglect, her Majesty, observing that 
Lady Walpole stood alone and deserted, exclaimed 
loud enough to be heard by all around, ** There I am 
sure *1 see a friend !” The conscience-stricken crowd 
made way for Lady Walpole’s approach, and the 
Queen received her with every mark of favour. 

Many of the old Ministry the King had learned 
to regard with settled aversion; chiefly, indeed, be¬ 
cause they had been the servants of his father. Of 
these he had been in the habit of speaking in veiy 
uncomplimentary terms, which was well known to the 
crowd of hangers-on about the Court; they had heard 
Sir Robert stigmatized as ** rogue and rascal,” and his 
brother Horace called ^'scoundrel and fool,^* and 
dirty buffoon.” The Duke of Newcastle had also 
been spoken of as a rascal and impertinent fool,” 
and if Lord Townshcnd was thought more honest, his 
understanding had been pronounced of a very humble 
character ; he had also been denominated a choleric 
blockhead.” When Lord Malpas, who had married 
Sir Robert Walpole's only legitimate daughter, was 
unceremoniously turned out of his place of Master of 
the Rolls, and Sir William Yonge, another depen¬ 
dent of Walpole’s^ sent adrift from his Commission of 
the Treasury, the courtiers became satisfied that the 
leaders of the administration would be as speedily 
disposed of: even fiubb Doddington, one of the Lords 
of the Treasury, a mere creature of Walpole’s, who 
had lately addressed him in verse, with the assurance 
that he would 
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“ To share tliy adverse fate alone pretend, 

In power a servant, out of power a friend,” 

turned his back Upon Walpole, and hurried to pay 
his respects to his successor. 

The Queen had taken care to impress on the Kin^ 
the great influence which Walpole possessed in the 
House of Commons, and that he alone had the power 
of establishing a Civil List satisfactory to his Majesty; 
thereupon George II forgot all about rogue and 
rascal,” and suffered it to be understood that his 
fether’s Ministry might retain their places if they 
could satisfy his demands. Pulteney came forward, 
patriot as he was, and made a great bid—^no less than 
800,0()0i. per annum; but his Majesty took care to 
have it understood that he was still in the market, 
and soon afterwards, in the most conciliating manner, 
he entered into communication with the minister of 
whom he had spoken so contemptuously, and, request¬ 
ing him to fix the Civil List according to his wishes, 
condescended to say, ** Consider, Sir Kobert, what 
makes me easy in this matter will prove for your ease 
too ; it is for my life it is to be fixed, and it is for 
your life.” 

This was offering a great inducement to the so 
lately contemned minister; for it was an offer of power 
for the remainder of his hfe. Sir Kobert could not 
resist so obliging an expression of the King’s wishes. 
Farhament met on the 27th of June, and Walpole 
succeeded in establishing the Civil List at 900,000t 
per annum-r-a revenue greater by 200,000?. a-year 
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than any King of England had ever enjoyed. Then 
100,000?. a-year was separately settled upon the Queen 
—double the income of any former Queen Consort, 
together with Somerset House and Richmond Lodge. 
When this was done. Sir Spencer Compton and Sir 
Robert Walpole were ordered each to write out a 
speech for the King. Of course the King shook his 
head at poor Sir Spencer’s, and from that moment 
there never was a man more courted than Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

Sir William Ybnge was so much disliked by the 
King, and by every one else, that Walpole could do 
nothing for him; but Lord Malpas received an 
appointment in the Admiralty; and the Chetwynds 
and others, who had made themselves personally dis¬ 
agreeable to the minister, were summarily dismissed. 
Pulton ey was not even allowed to stand for West¬ 
minster on the Court interest—so little good had he 
got by his offer of 800,000?. Lord Berkeley, a fnend 
of Bolingbroke's, was removed from the head of the 
Admiralty; a paper having been discovered in his 
handwriting, proposing to George I to transport his 
son and heir to the plantations of America, where he 
could never more ^trouble his affectionate parent. Sir 
Spencer Compton was disposed of by being created 
Baron Wilmington. 

The first session of Parliament under the new 
Sovereign witnessed a more decided coalition than had 
yet taken place between the Tory factions that com¬ 
posed the Opposition; these were the Hanover Tories, 

H 2 
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led by Sir William Wyndliam, and the Jacobites, 
a body of about fifty members, under the direction of 
William Shippen. The direct leader of the united 
body was Pulteney; and an active one he pr6yed, 
not only distinguishing himself in the war of' voices, 
but in the war of pamphletsfor early in the spring 
he published one* attacking Walpole’s Sinking Fund, 
against which he and his partizans succeeded in 
exciting such a clamour, that‘the Minister was obliged 
to prove circumstantially to the House of Commons 
the fallacies of the pamphleteers and the successful 
working of his Fund in diminishing the National 
Debt. This h® did with marked success in a careful 
report on the subject that was laid before the House 
and presented to the King. Sir Robert gained great 
<;redit by the result of this inquiry, but it must not 
be supposed that everything went smoothly with him. 
Even with the King he found many difficulties, and 
not unfrequently was much embarrassed by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s opposition to what the minister’s mature 
judgment considered the better and the more honour¬ 
able policy. In these instances he found himself 
obliged to bend to intractable circumstances, by which 
unfortunately, he sometimes lost estimation with the 
public, and subjected himself to obloquy and reproach 
from his enemies. The demand of 115,000Z. brought 
forward at the end of the session of 1729, to make 
good an alleged deficiency in the Civil List, was one 
of the parliamentary measures Sir Robert himself 
* On the State of the National Debt.’' 
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least approved of, but it was forced upon him by the 
King. 

Our limits will not allow of our following the 
Minister in detail, through the various features of his 
foreign* policy during this period ; it was a crisis of 
considerable difficulty and danger to the country, 
but Sir Robert carried her through it with honour 
and success ; he baffled the efforts of Spain to regain 
Gibraltar, and kept the Emperor in check by alliances 
with the minor powers of Germany. 

Bolingbroke had been so completely defeated in 
his plots against Walpole, that any other man would 
have abandoned the field in despair ; each success of 
his rival, however, stimulated him to fresh exertions, 
and in the Session of 1730, he is found joined with 
Pulteney in attacking the Minister through the pages 
of a periodical, called The Craftsman,’^ which he 
had established for the sole purpose, as it seemed, of 
ruining by calumny, a man whom he could not injure 
with more legitimate weapons. At the same time 
he employed eveiy means at his disposal for defeating 
Walpole’s measures in both Houses, and embarrass-* 
ing his government by a vindictive and unremitting 
opposition. Among other subjects of debate, the 
French Govemihent’s non-fulfilment of the promise 
given at the Peace of Utrecht, and renewed as recently 
as 1717, to destroj^ the-harbour of Dunkirk, was one 
which was particularly distinguished by a conflict of 
parties. BoHngbroke was severely handled, not only 
by Walpole, but by Henry Pelham, brother to t£e Duke 
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of Newcastle, who exliibited very respectable talent 
as a debater; yet liis most zealous admirers were not 
likely to have anticipated the liigh position to which 
they ultimately conducted liim. This question»was 
carried by the Minister with an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority. Another debate followed on the renewal of 
the charter of the East India Company; which was 
attended with similar results, and the session ended 
without anything having been effected to the prejudice 
of the minister by the powerful and ably conducted 
Opposition. 

Though the active assailants of the government 
made no impression, there was a j^ower acting against 
it from within that seemed for a tinie seriously to 
menace its stability, because it arose in a quarter 
where its foundation was supposed to have been most 
firmly laid. The brothers-in-law who had continued 
so long the chief directors of the State, had latterly 
evidenced strong symiitoms of disunion. Poor 
human nature, even in its best specimens, is subject 
to degrading weaknesses, and unaccountable follies, 
and here we find two sagacious statesmen, whose 
union had achieved the highest honours for both, 
exchanging the affection of brothers for the most 
contemptible jealousy, and from coadjutors becoming 
opponents. 

It has been said that the growing greatness of 
the owner of Houghton had thrown the Lord of 
Bainham somewhat into the shade; and as the 
Townshends had been used to shine as planets in 
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their county circle, they could not submit to being 
outshone there by stars formerly of such inconsider¬ 
able magnitude as tlie Walpoles. Sir Robert's son 
had been elevated to the peerage, and to correspond 
with this rise of the family, the country house of the 
Norfolk Squire had been transformed into a Baronial 
HaU. Lord Townshend had the misfortune of being 
discourteous and overbearing in his manners, and 
liis roughness was as little liked by his neighbours 
as by his colleagues ;* while, on the contrary, the corr 
diality of Walpole often won him the good will even 
of his enemies, and he so skilhilly adapted himself to 
the tastes of his companions, that it was impossible 
for any man to bo more popular in general society. 
Possessing all the responsibility of first minister, and 
having to endure in his own person all the odium 

* The following is the character given of Lord Townshend, by 
his contemporary, Lord Ilcrvcy: “ No man was ever a greater slave 
to his passions than Lord Townshend, few had ever less judgment 
to poise his passion, none ever listened less to that little they had. 
He was rash in his undertakings, violent in his proceedings, haughty 
in his carriage, brutal in his expressions, and cruel in his disposition; 
impatient of the least contradiction, and as slow to pardon as he 
was quick to resent.”—“ Lord Hervey’s Memoirs.” Vol. 1, p. 108. 

Compare this with what is said of the same person by Lord 
Chesterfield: “ Lord* Townshend by very long experience and 

unwearied application, Avas certainly an able man of business, which 
was his only passion. His parts were neither above nor below it; 
they were rather slow, % defect on the safer side. His manners 
were coarse, rustic, and seemingly brutal, but his nature was by no 
means so, for he was a kind husband to both his wives, a most 
indulgent father to all his children, and a benevolent master to his 
servants.”-—'* Lord Mahon's Chesterfield.” Vol. 2, p. 442.' * 
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directed against the government by the Opposition, Sir 
Bobert felt himself entitled to exercise the legitimate 
authority of his office, but Lord Townshend could not 
submit to be second to his brother-in-law, and thence 
ensued a struggle for pre-eminence, which occasioned 
many disputes. These Lady ToAvnshend earnestly 
endeavoured to put a stop to, and often with success, 
but at her death in March 1726, the tie which had so 
long united them, appears to have been wholly severed, 
and their subsequent contests grew louder and more 
frequent. Lord Townshend took advantage of his posi¬ 
tion near the person of the King, whom he accompanied 
to Hanover, to forward his own views of personal 
aggrandizement, and Walpole applied himself to the 
Queen at the same time, probably with a similar 
object. Tlie result was soon manifest in the attempt 
made by Lord Townshend to strengthen his own posi¬ 
tion by bringing in T^ord Chesterfield as Secretary of 
State. The latter had Ixiguii his career as one of the 
Lords of the Prince’s Bedchamber, and in 1723 he 
became Captain of the Gentlemen Pensioners—which 
post, however, he retained only two years. He had 
obtained a wife in the daughter of the old King’s 
mistress, and took gi*eat pains to recommend himself 
to the mistress of his successor. 'Lord Chesterfield 
was an oracle of gallantly ; the responses from his 
shrine were listened to by an iifbreasing throng of 
worshippers: he first established the paramount 
importance of the superficial, introduced a system of 
elegant hypocrisy, and became one of the earliest 
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apostles of that worldly creed which is founded on 
falsehood and dissimulation. Lord Chesterfield had m 
1726 placed himself in opposition to the wishes of 
the Minister, who had got rid of him for a time, by 
sending him on an embassy to Holland. On the 
present occasion, Walpole’s resistance to his appoint¬ 
ment as Secretary of State was warmly supported by 
the Queen, who did not forgive liis imprudence in 
paying court to Mrs. Howard, the King’s mistress, 
instead of to the King’s wife. She gave Walpole an 
audience, during which the designs of Townshend 
were fully revealed by her, and the imtated minister 
demanded an interview with his brother-in-law in 
the presence of the Duke of Newcastle and his 
brother, Henry Pelham, and the Selwyns. 

This interview took place at Colonel Selwyn’s 
residence, Cleveland Court. After some previous 
discussion, Townshend is reported to liave replied to 
the arguments of his relative, “ Since you object, and 
the House of Commons is your concern more than 
mine, I shall not persist in my opinion; but as I now 
give way, I cannot avoid observing, that, upon my 
honour, I think that mode of proceeding would have 
been most advisable.” 

** My Lord,’^ answered Walpole, indignant at the 
tone and manner accompanying this speech, “ for 
once there is no* man’s sincerity which I doubt so 
much as your Lordship’s; and I never doubted it so 
much as when you are pleased to use such strong 
expressions.” Scarcely was the taunt uttered, when 
Lord Townshend seized Sir Robert by his collar, and 
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the two ministers began to hustle each other, till 
their rage a little subsiding, allowed them an oppor¬ 
tunity to draw their swords.* The unnatural conflict 
was very shortly put an end to by the interposition of 
the spectators; but language had been uttered by 
both in their passion, which could not be imsaid, and 
could not readily be forgotten. They never cordially 
coalesced afterwards ; and Lord Townshend having 
failed in another attempt to nominate a Secretary of 
State, he resigned his post in 1730, and retired 
entirely from jjublic affairs. Tliis rupture is to be 
regarded with regret; for Lord Townshend, though 
somewhat rough, was strictly honest and if his 
talents were not of the most brilliant character, he 
was infinitely superior to either of the Pelhams, who 
were now introduced into the Cabinet to supply the 
loss the administration suffered by his retirement.! 

* There had been a previouH quarrel before the Queen. The 
ucciic at Cleveland Court is said to have been parodied in the 
“ Beggar’s Opera,” but this piece came out at the close of 1727, 
and the quarrel occurred in 1730. 

t “ Never minister had cleaner hands than he had. Merc 
domestic economy was his only care, as to money, for he did not 
add an acre to his estate, and left his younger children very 
moderately provided for, though lie had been in considerable 
lucrative employment for near thirty years.^’—“ Lord Mahon’s 
Chesterfield.” Vol. 2, p. 442. 

X Some scurrilous verses were made on his retirement 
“ With such a head and such a lieart. 

If fortune fails to take thy part. 

And long continues thus unkind,— 

She must be deaf, as well ns blind; 

And quite reversing eveiy rule, 

Nor see the knave, nor hear the fool.” 
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The Duke of Newcastle and Lord Harrington con¬ 
jointly had the direction of Foreign Affairs ; Henry 
Pelham was made Paymaster to the Army; and 
Lord Wilmington was created an earl, and made 
Lord ilPrivy Seal. It was much too late when Wal¬ 
pole found out at last, that two Pelhams were not 
equal to one Townshcnd. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe these two able men subsequently regretted 
their estrangement; and, though they were too 
proud to acknowledge it to each other, they could 
not forget the warm friendship that had united them 
throughout the best portion of their political career. 

From the year 1730, Sir Robert took a more 
active part than he had done hitherto in the conduct 
of Foreign Affairs. He was desirous of a reconcilia¬ 
tion with the Emperor, and with that object entered 
into negotiations at Vienna. Walpole’s attention was 
sometimes diverted from these important interests, by 
the abuse which the writers in the Craftsman” con¬ 
tinued to lavish upon him. An able pen, however, 
was retained in the Minister’s behalf, which, tracing 
the libellous attacks to their source, paid back on 
Pulteney with interest the abuse he had lavished on 
Walpole. 

John, Lord Hervey, was the eldest son of John, 
first Earl of Bristol, by his second wife. (To his 
elder brotlier by a*former marriage, Carr, Lord Her¬ 
vey, was attributed the paternity of Horace Walpole, 
as has been before mentioned.) John was educated 
by the celebrated scholar, Dr. Friend, at Westminster 
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School, and graduated M.A. at Clare Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1715. After the usual course of travels, 
he became a courtier; and, possessing a handsome 
person, elegant accomplishments, and a mind enriched 
with classical learning, he soon rendered himself a 
great favourite with the brilliant court circle of wits 
and beauties, and fonned the accpiaintance of the 
young and lovely maid-of-honour, Mary Lepel. He 
has been immortalized with the most detestable 
characteristics that the imagination of a libeller could 
conceive. He had offended Pope—no doubt in con¬ 
sequence of his greater success amongst the beauties 
of the court—and that waspish genius poured out all 
his venom in some satirical lines, that cannot be read 
without disgust. His lordship possessed personal 
peculiarities, arising from a delicate constitution; and 
on these the libeller dwelt with a rancorous spite, 
that proved how fully his deformity of mind equalled 
that of his body. This strain of personal abuse 
Pulteney had been the first, to commence. A paper 
war had arisen out of the libels in the Craftsman.’* 
In 1731, a pamphlet* was published, bearing the title 
Sedition and Defamation Displayed,” prefaced by 
“ A Dedication to the Patrons of the 'Craftsman,’ ” 
in which Bolingbroke and Pulteney were rather 
roughly handled. Pulteney having traced this pam¬ 
phlet to Hervey, attacked him in'" A Proper Reply 
to a late scurrilous Libel,” which contained many 

♦ It was written by Sir William Yonge, then Secretaiy-at- 
War; the dedication was by Hervey. 
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gross personal allusions to the Vice-Chamberlain. 
But when he judged his lordship effeminate, in con¬ 
sequence of his fair and delicate appearance, he fell 
into 'a mistake, which was soon rectified; for Lord 
Hervej sent him a challenge to meet him in the 
Green Park, and convinced him, in the duel which 
ensued, that a manly nature might exist under the 
feeble exterior which had brought upon him the title 
of half man, half woman,” and other similar terms 
of opprobrium, which Pope afterwards echoed with 
tenfold malignity. Lord Hervey was not only a 
man of true courage, when it was necessary to exhibit 
it, but possessed a superior intellect. His playiul 
wit was combined with varied and extensive informa¬ 
tion, and with a profound knowledge of the world, 
which made his conversation and coiTespondence full 
of vivacity and practical wisdom. His letters are 
extremely amusing ; his pamphlets and poems full of 
talent; and a diary he has left of the times in which 
he flourished,*** conveys a most lively picture of the 
court. Though the King was at one time prejudiced 
against him, he rose at last into great favour, and 
held the post of Vice-Chamberlain in 1730. Tlie 
Queen gave him so much of her confidence, that his 
proximity to her became of the utmost consequence 
to Sir Eobert Walpole; and this prevented his rising 

t 

* “ Memoirs of the Kelgn of George II, from his Aeecssion, to 
the Death of Quoon Caroline.” Edited by the Right Hon. J. W. 
Croker. 2 vols., 1848. 
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to a higher post till three years after her deaths when 
he was appointed Lord Privy Seal. 

Pnlteney did not gain any reputation by his duel 
with Lord Hervey, and lost a good deal by his coali¬ 
tion with Bolingbroke, who had lately written •a letter 
signed Oldcastle, in the ^‘Craftsman,” in which he gave 
elaborate portraits of himself and Pulteney as states¬ 
men, representing them as alone capable of saving 
the country from the ruin supposed to be impending 
over it. This of course provoked an answer* that 
turned these personages ^^the seamy side without,’^ 
and Pulteney in particular; making such an ex¬ 
posure that he found it utterly intolerable. The party 
writer who had been for years assailing the govern¬ 
ment and character of Sir Robert Walpole, felt as 
much as any other man when his own weapons were 
thus turned against him. The offensive pamphlet,’ 
whilst it nidely analyzed his social and political life, 
made allusions to subjects so purely confidential, that 
he felt assured it must have been written by some 
one who had once been in his intimacy. He there¬ 
fore accused Walpole of the authorship, and following 
the example set him by Bolingbroke, of being his own 
champion, he published a reply, f in which he gave 
himself a most admirable character, and with more 

* “Remarks on the ‘Craftsman’s* Vljjalication of his two 
Honourable Patrons,” in his paper of May 22, 1731. Par nobile 
fratrwn. 

t “ An Answer to one part of a late Infamous Libel, entitled 
* Remarks, &c.* ” in which the character and conduct of Mr. P. is 
fully ’Syndicated. 
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vigorous efforts than ever, sought to destroy that of 
Walpole. To effect the latter object he reported 
some conversations which had taken place when a 
mutual confidence existed between them; however, 
this treachery only served to excite the King’s indig¬ 
nation against the pamphleteer, and the consequence 
was, the arrest of Franklin the printer, and the 
removal of Pulteney from all honorary offices held of 
the Crown, including that of Privy Councillor. This 
of course did not tend to lessen his animosity against 
Walpole, nor diminish the efforts he had been making 
by an active Parliamentary opposition, to drive the 
Minister from his post. 

The English dissenters had formed a project for 
procuring the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and towards the close of the year 1730 they 
commenced a preparatory movement. Walpole, how¬ 
ever, believing that even the discussion of the question 
would do mischief, persuaded the Queen to exercise 
her influence over Bishop Hoadley, to induce the 
dissenters to give up their formidable agitation. 
Ihere were many difficulties in the way of at the 
same time silencing and satisfying the dissenters ; 
but the prudence and dexterity of the Minister tri¬ 
umphed over every obstacle, and the threatened 
design was abandoned. 

It is singular that in Coxe’s Life of Walpole, and 
in Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, a period of nearly three 
years has been passed over without notice, as if 
nothing worth relating had occurred between May 
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1730, and January 1733 ; but affairs of great interest 
had taken place at Court during this interval, and in 
Parliament the transactions were far from having 
been devoid of interest. 

It was in the Session of 1733, that Sirv35lobert 
found the finances of the country so inadequate to 
supply the year’s expenditure, that in an evil hour 
for his reputation, he determined on diverting half a 
million from the Sinking Fund, to meet the current 
expenses : though this measure met with some oppo¬ 
sition from the Commons, it found favour throughout 
the country generally, and was carried by a con¬ 
siderable majority. It was however a mischievous 
precedent, and exhibited very bad policy. The 
Sinking Fund should have been regarded as a sacred 
deposit to be employed for one purpose only—the 
gradual liquidation of the National Debt: its aliena¬ 
tion for any other object was quite indefensible. But 
there was another measure brought forward by Sir 
Robert in the same session, of which the utility was 
of much easier demonstration, though it excited a 
prodigious outciy against him. 

This was Walpole’s famous scheme of the Excise 
and Customs.* A.s Lord JHervey has described it, 
Walpole’s project was to ease the’ land tax of one 
shilling in the pound, by turning the duty on tobacco 

* The Minister, in one of the papers preserved among the family 
archives, thus distinguished the two imposts : “ Customs are duties 
paid by the merchant upon importation; excises, duties payable by 
the retail trader upon consumption.”—" Orford Papers.” 
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and wine, then payable on importation, into inland 
duties; that is, changing the Customs on those two 
commodities into Excises, by which scheme, joined to 
the ^ntinuation of the salt duty, he proposed to im¬ 
prove flie public revenue by 500,000Z., about the sum 
the land tax would have produced. Our system of 
taxation has made many advances in the present cen¬ 
tury, but before Walpole’s time, the imposts by means 
of which the Treasury was supplied, were mischievous 
in influence and uncertain in results. Walpole thought 
only of making the nation pay the burdens of the 
State, by creating a class of duties which should be as 
general in their application as possible, and he taxed 
equally articles of consumption and materials for 
manufacture : the labourer’s contribution was larger 
in proportion to his means than was that of the lord of 
a thousand acres, and the mechanic paid more out of 
his scanty earnings than the millionaire out of his 
enormous income. But we are not to expect in the 
infancy of political philosophy the sagacity which it 
took a centuiy of experience to acquire. Walpole’s 
system was a vast improvement upon the old arrange¬ 
ment : it would at least have supplied the government, 
without greatly oppressing the subject; but the Oppo¬ 
sition could not be made to understand the wisdom of 
its details or the necessity of their adoption. The 
Patriots denounced it as unconstitutional, and the 
Tories cried out still more loudly against it, as the 
measure of the minister whom they were determ^ed to 

VOL. I. I 
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oppose.H* Walpole made a most able speech in its 
defence, wherein he exposed the enormous frauds 
which had been practised in the usual manner of 
collecting the Excise, and expatiated upon the advan¬ 
tages which would follow the adoption of the infproved 
plan then under contemplation. In the same line of 
argument he was followed by Yorke, the Attorney- 
General, f a very able man, then rising into notice, and 
Sir Joseph Jckyll, then Master of the Rolls, another 
admirable lawyer; both of whom afterwards acquired 
the highest reputation. The j)rincipal speakers in 
opposition, were Pulteney and Sir William W3nndham, 
and no art was left unemployed by them and their 
pai-tizans to prejudice the people against the measure. 
In this they succeeded to a certain extent, for so much 
ill feeling was excited against Sir Robert, that on one 
occasion, when passing from the House to his carriage, 
he narrowly escaped being roughly handled by the 
people, and was only rescued from their violence by 
the exertions of his friends, assisted by a body of con¬ 
stables. Lord Stair, in a private interview with the 
Queen, endeavoured in a violent invective against the 
Minister and his measure, to set her Majesty against 

* See the manoeuvres of the Opposition, Belated by Lord Hervey. 

t Soon afterwards Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, and 
elevated to the peerage by the title of the Earl of Hardwicke. It 
is said that the Prime Minister was so grcwsly ignorant of English 
history, that he was obliged to ask Sir Philip Yorke, sitting by him 
on the Treasury Bench, “ who Empson and Dudley were ? ” as it 
was said in the debate that he was reviving the worst practices of 
these men.—“Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors.” 
Vol. 6, p. 41. 
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both, but the Queen proved to him that she was not 
so easily imposed upon, and his Lordship departed 
very much disappointed, though he boasted of having 
told*Quecn Caroline truths which staggered her. 

Allhough the first reading of the bill resulted in 
a large majority, the popular excitement was so 
intense, that the Minister thought it jjrudent to 
abandon the measure on the plea of postponing it; 
to the immense satisfaction of the multitude, who 
thereupon shouted Ijibei-ty! Property and no 
Excise !” till their voices were hoarse. 

This failure greatly disconcerted Walpole. Lord 
Hervey describes him as standing some time after 
the House was up, leaning against the table with his 
hat pulled over his eyes; some few friends, with 
melancholy countenances, around him : while his 
enemies, with all the gaieties of so many bridegi’ooms, 
seemed just entering upon the enjoyment of what they 
had been so long pursuing.” The Opposition, indeed, 
regarded this as a signal triumph, as they presently 
took means for demonstrating in the House, by a trial 
of parties; which, however, proved a decided failure, 
although their ranks were increased by several persons 
of influence and talent, as the Duke of Montrose, and 
the Lords Marchmont, Stair, Clinton, Burlington, and 
Chesterfield. Th^se noblemen were subsequently 
dismissed by the King from the posts they held in the 
Royal Household, for voting against the Bill, of which 
both the King and Queen were warmly in fitvour: 

I 2 
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and by other ways the King showed a determination 
to support his able minister.* 

Walpole had many enemies among the aristocracy; 
the principal were John, known as ^Hhe great Duke 
of Argyle”—a man of great pride and small intellect. 
He held the posts of Master of the Ordnance, Gover¬ 
nor of Portsmouth, and colonel of a regiment; but 
he hated the Minister for not increasing their number, 
for though his capacity was limited, his ambition was 
extensive. His Grace of Bolton was as little satis¬ 
fied with the Minister as his Grace of Argyle ; yet 
he was Governor of the Isle of Wight, Banger of 
the New Forest, and colonel of a regiment; he was 
further popularly known as ^^a great fool,’^ a title to 
which he had as strong claims as any other. 

Another attempt was soon after made by tluj 
Opposition to t\irn out the Minister by a motion for 
appointing a committee to be chosen by ballot to 
examine into the frauds committed in the Customs. 
On this motion Walpole made an able speecli, whicli 
completely rallied liis party, and he found himself in 
a considerable majority. An inquiry into the state 
•of the South Sea Company also attracted a good 
deal of the public attention this session, but after 

* Of those who distinji^ished themselves by their opposition to 
Walpole, the King gave the following chitracters: Lord James 
Cavendish, a fool; l.ord Charle.s Cavendish, half-mad; Sir William 
Lowther, a whimsieal fellow; Sir Thomas Prendergast, an Irish 
blockhead; Lord Tyrconnel, a puppy, that never votes twice 
together on the same side.”—“ Lord Hervey’s Memoirs.’* Vol. 1, 
p. 97. 
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obtaining a slight advantage over the Minister, the 
Opposition in the end completely failed. 

The Duke of Bolton was now dismissed from all 
his •employments, and the King, as strongly as lie 
could,* showed his dissatisfaction with those persons 
who had most distinguished themselves by their oppo¬ 
sition to Sir Robert Walpole ; while such as had been 
most zealous in his supiiort wore considered to liave 
merited some mark of his approval. Lord Hervey, 
who had done good service in the late struggles, was 
on the i)th of June called uj) by writ to the House of 
Peers. But a still more marked sign of the royal 
displeasure against the ojiponents of the Minister was 
given in the King’s Speech, delivered two days after¬ 
wards, in which his Majesty said— 

“ I cnimot pass by luiobsorved the wicked endeavours that 
have lately been made use of, to inflame the minds of the people, 
and by the most \injust I’cprescntatioiis to raise tumults and 
disorders, that almost threatened the peace of the kingdom ; but I 
depend upon the force of truth, to remove the groundless jealousies 
that have been raised, of designs carrying on against the liberties of 
my people, and upon your known fidelity, to def(.‘at and frustrate 
the expectations of such as delight in confusion. It is my intention, 
and has always been my study, to preserve the religious and civil 
rights of all my subjects; let it be your care to mideceive the 
deluded, and to makd them sensible of their present happiness, and 
the hazard they run, of being unwarily drawn by s2)cciou8 prctcimes 
into their own destme^on.” 

Another struggle followed very shortly after¬ 
wards, by an attempt on the part of the Opposition 
to repeal the Septennial Act; it was remarkable for 
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an able speecli from Sir William Wyndham in favour 
of Triennial Parliaments, in which he dwelt much 
on the power of the Crown to exercise a corrupt in¬ 
fluence over the legislature, glancing at the Minister 
who employed this influence. Walpole replied with 
equal eloquence, advocating Septennial Parliaments, 
and defending the Government from the imputation 
of bribery at elections ; he did more than this, for, 
in reply to the covert attack on himself, he made so 
clever an exposure of the ^^anti-minister,** Boling- 
broke (who, lie showed, was the principal wheel that 
set all the rest of the Opposition in motion, with the 
object of embarrassing the Go^'ernment), that many 
of the Tories appeared ashamed of the intrigues of 
their leadei', and afraid of his treachery. So decided 
a falling-oft* ensued in the number of his admirers, 
and such a feeling of mistrust was excited against 
him in the public mind, that his Lordship found it 
prudent to hide his mortification hj seeking a quiet 
retreat in France. 

Efforts were still continually made by Walpole’s 
enemies to 2>rqjudice the King and Queen against 
him. Lord Stair had been dismissed from his regi¬ 
ment, and had endeavoured, in a letter to the Queen, 
which she would not read, to trace to the Minister all 
the evils which afflicted the nation. It was brought 
to the King, who answered it by*^ calling the writer 

puppy.** Whilst absent in Norfolk, partly em¬ 
ployed in forwarding the county election, and partly 
in entertaining at Houghton a young lady, a Miss 
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Skerrett, whom we shall presently have to mention in 
a more respectable position, his friend, Lord Hervey, 
observing the King and Queen in some degree in- 
fluehced by the pertinacity and audacity of his 
numerous enemies, wrote on a paper and sent anony¬ 
mously the following lines: 

“ Whilst in her arms at Capua he lay. 

The world fell mouldering from his hand each hour.” 

Sir Robert recognized the writer, and gave heed to 
the warning. As speedily as possible he left his 
mistress, and resumed his place at Court, defeated 
the intrigues of his enemies, and re-established his 
power over their Majesties on a stronger basis than 
ever. 

The disturbed state of affairs abroad sometimes 
diverted the Minister’s attention from the troubles at 
home. The elder Horace Walpole was again sent 
ambassador to the Hague in July, 1734, for the 
position of the Emperor, and the successes of the 
French in Germany, rendered the co-operation of 
Holland with England extremely desirable, either to 
mediate for a peace, or to coalesce for an armed 
intervention. 

George II was disinclined to listen to peaceful 
counsels, and, urged on by Lord Harrington, was 
eager to embark in a war against France. The 
pacific intentions of Sir Robert Walpole were still 
more strongly opposed by the insincerity of the 
French minister. All the negotiations at Paris and 
at the Hague proved to be of no avail, and Sir 
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Robert, having done all that a wise man could do to 
avoid a war,* now made every preparation to meet it 
when forced upon him. In Portugal, also, affairs 
were in an unsettled state, and England could* not 
escape interfering. Indeed, a fleet was sent into the 
Tagus, which seems to have had the desired effect, 
for a peace was effected in July, 1736. France now 
entered into a negotiation with the Emperor, which 
excited much anxiety in Walpole’s mind. He im¬ 
mediately set to work to counteract the mischief, and 
by alternately playing on the fears and hopes of each 
party, succeeded at last in getting them to sign the 
preliminaries of a general peace, on a footing so 
satisfactoiy that the terms extorted from Bolingbroke 
the admission, ‘‘ that the English ministiy, if it was 
the result of their negotiations, were wiser than he 
thought them ; if they had nothing to do with it,” 
he added, they were much luckier than they de¬ 
served to be.” In truth, an affair of extreme diffi¬ 
culty was, by the most skilful management, now 
brought to a highly satisfactory termination. 

Nor was Walpole’s management of his royal master 

♦ “ I have followed your advice, Walpole, in' keeping quiet,” 
said the King to him, “ contiai’y, often, to* my own opinion, and 
sometimes I have thought contrary even to my honour; but I am 
convinced you advised me w'ell; the overtures of fnendship that 
are now made to me by eveiy party, in fiiis foimidable alliance, 
and the solicitations I receive from all quarters, to mediate in tlie 
present disputes, show me plainly, that hitherto we ore right, and 
I acknowledge it is all entirely owing to your judgment and pmdence 
iliat we are bo.”— “ Lord Hervey's Memoirs.” Vol. 1, p. 88. 
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and mistress less skilftil. ** Should I tell either the 
King or the Queen,” said the Minister to Lord Hervey, 
“ what I propose to bring them to six months hence, 
I could never succeed. Step by step I can carry 
them, perhaps, the road I Avish, but if I ever show 
them at a distance to what end that road leads, they 
stop short, and all my designs are always defeated.” 

The great credit Walj)ole gained in these trans¬ 
actions he seemed likely to forfeit by introducing a 
tax on spirituous liquors, which came into operation 
in 1736, and is known under the name of the Gin 
Act; his object was to guard the revenue from any 
serious diminution, and prevent the sale of distilled 
liquors to the people. He also opj)osed the repeal of 
the Test Act, though he zealously supported a bill for 
the relief of the Quakers. 

An act of greater moderation distinguished him 
about the same period, for the King wishing to 
remove Lord Harrington, the position of Secretary of 
State was offered by his Majesty to Sir Robert for 
his brother Horace, but declined by both, on the 
ground that it would throw so much power into their 
hands as could not fail of exciting the jealousy and 
hostility of the^ Opposition. This excuse, though 
allowed by the King, did not prevent his Majesty 
from taking Horace Walpole with him to Hanover, 
and, by means o? a secret correspondence he main¬ 
tained with his brother, Sir Robert was enabled to 
acquire an accurate knowledge of what was going on 
in Germany, and the means of inducing the Iting to 
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follow that policy which he thought it necessary to 
pursue. 

Disturbances had taken place in London, and a 
most daring riot had occurred in Edinburgh, Very 
likely to create misgivings in so shrewd an dbserver 
as Walpole. The House of Commons devoted a great 
deal of attention to an inquiry into the origin of the 
Edinburgh tumult, and to the punishment of the autho¬ 
rities of the city, by whose pusillanimity or inefficiency 
the rioters, known in history as the Porteous mob," 
had been allowed to carry on their purpose to its 
completion. After this there was a long debate 
on a bill for reducing the interest on the National 
Debt, which the Minister opposed ; this was followed 
by another for the abolition of certain taxes, which 
also met with his opposition. Both bills were rejected. 
A more remarkable measure was passed in the same 
session, which is generally known as the Play-house 
Bill, though, somewhat to the discredit of the pro¬ 
fession, it was called an Act to amend so much of 
an Act passed in the reign of Queen Anne relating 
to rogues, vagabonds, sturdy heggars, and vagrants, 
and sending them whither they ought to be sent, as 
relates to the common players of interludes.’’ The 
stage had become so licentious, that by common con¬ 
sent a reformation was demanded,* and this’was sought 

* Sir Robert had got into his hands two plays, in manuscript, 
which were the most barefaced and scurrilous abuse on the persems 
andl characters of the King and Queen, and the whole Court, and 
made the insults thus offered to their Majesties a plea for having 
recourse to Parliament to put a stop to their being acted.*— 
“ Lord Hervey's Memoirs.** Vol. 2, p. 341. 
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to be effected in the present enactment by giving to 
the Lord Chamberlain authority to license both the 
plays and the players, and to punish all who should 
be edgaged in acting any play not sanctioned by his 
approvail. The evil which this enactment sought to 
remedy was so generally complained of, that the bill 
passed through its several stages with singular cele¬ 
rity, scarcely any one objecting to it, except Lord 
Chesterfield, who endeavoured, however, in vain to 
oppose the sense of the country. 

During the last two or three years that they were 
coadjutors in the Ministry, the Duke of N ewcastle 
often opposed Sir Kobert Walpole in the Council; 
and in private, as far as his Grace dared, he was 
actively engaged in endeavouring to undermine his 
credit. Lord Hervey, in his Minutes of the Cabinet- 
Council, dated May 6th, 1740, represents the Duke 
grumbling at the proceedings of certain naval officers, 
on which Sir Robert exclaimed, For God’s sake, my 
lord, let us do the best we can ourselves, and leave off 
arraigning and condemning the conduct of those to 
whom the care of this country is committed, who are 
employed and trusted by the Crown, and who do the 
best they can : who, as the best judgments are fallible, 
may have misjudged; but who, as they are better 
informed than we are, at present, of all the circum¬ 
stances that were to determine their judgment, may 
have judged better of what was to be done in the 
situation they then were, than we now judge of them. 
Let us look forward, let us do our best in ordering, 
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and conclude, since nobody doubts of these officers 
meaning well, that they do their best in executing.” 
** His Grace, upon this,*’ adds Lord Hervey, ** was 
angiy and silent; two things he had always better 
join, though he seldom did.” » 

The Duke of Newcastle peq^etually experienced 
that before Walpole’s straightforward wisdom, his 
own petty intellect paled its ineffectual fires 
nevertheless, a restless desire to thrust himself for¬ 
ward, was continually impelling him into collision 
with the leading minister. '^Fliis was displayed in a 
remarkable manner at the breaking up of the before- 
mentioned Council. Lord Heiwey’s account of the 
scene which ensued is very characteristic : just as Sir 
Kobert Walpole was upon his legs to go away, the 
Duke of Newcastle said, “ If you please, I would 
speak one word to you before you go to which Sir 
Robert Walpole replied, I do not please, my Lord, 
but if you will, you must.” '‘Sir, I shall not trouble 
you long.” " Well, my Lord, that’s something; but 
I had rather not be troubled at all. Won’t it keep 
cold till to-morrow?” "Perhaps not, sir.” "Well 
come then, let’s have it.” Upon which they retired 
to a corner of the room, where liis Grace whispered 
very softly, and Sir Robert answered nothing but 
aloud, and said nothing aloud but every now and then 
" Pooh ! pshaw ! O Lord ! O Lord ! Pray be quiet. 
My God, can’t you see it is over ?” This secret was, 
that Lord Pembroke had proposed privately that all 
the Lords of the Cabinet should join in remonstrating 
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against the King’s journey to Hanover; which Sir 
Eobert Walpole said ‘‘would now have no other con¬ 
sequences than irritating and provoking the King in 
private ; and dictating to him in public; two con¬ 
siderations that required no additional weight to 
strengthen them, but rather all our care to soften 
them.”* 

On the 28th of April, 1740, the Cabinet Council 
consisted of 

Potter, Archbishop of Canterhmp. 

Lord Ilardwicke, Lord Chancellor. 

Earl of Wilmington, Lord President of the Council. 

. liord Hervey, I^)rd Privy Seal. 

Duke of Dorset, Lord Stetrard. 

Duke of Grafton, Lord Chajnhej’lain. 

Duke of Richmond, Master of the Horse. 

Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State. 

Earl of Pembroke, Groom of the Stole. 

Earl of Islay, First Minister for Scotland. 

Lord Harrington, Secretary of State. 

Sir Robert Wai.pot.e, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Sir Charles Wager, First Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

Sir John Norris, Admiral of the P'leet. (He was called 
in to assist tlie Council with his advice on maritime 
affiiirs.) 

A little more Ibhan a week afterwards were added: 

Duke of Montagu, Master of the Ordnance. 

Duke of B(^on, Captain of the Pensioners. 

It will be seen, that with the exception of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Sir John Norris not pro- 

* “ Memoirs of George II.” Vol. 2, p. 364. 
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perly belonging to the Council), Sir Robert Walpole 
WEB the only commoner. Indeed it would be difficult 
in these times to constitute so aristocratic a Cabinet. 
It contained no less than seven dukes, and six lords ; 
and on scarcely one of them could Sir Robert place 
any reliance, for even his old friend, the Lord Privy 
Seal, to whom he had been so liberal a patron, had 
taken it into his head to fancy that Walpole was 
jealous of his influence with the King, and fancied 
also that he had the power to supplant him, from 
which attempt his lordship was only withheld by mis¬ 
givings about the issue. Of the rest, the Minister 
had frequently expressed a doubtful opinion; but con¬ 
cerning none did he express himself more decidedly, 
than of the Duke of Newcastle. 

The Lord Chancellor had early attached himself to 
the fortunes of-the Duke of Newcastle, to which he 
had adhered with firm fidelity. He had gained 
honour, wealth, and power, from the Duke, and was 
not forgetful of his obligations, but he owed some 
also to Walpole, of which he v)(X!i forgetful. His veiy 
position of Lord Chancellor he owed to him, which 
post he accepted in the following manner, when he 
was tiying to drive a hard bargain for it with the 
Minister at the time he was acting as Speaker of the 
House of Lords. I must offer the seals to Faza- 
kerly,’’ said Walpole. ''Fazakerly !” echoed Lord 
Hardwicke, with unfeigned astonishment. ^^Irnpos 
sible; he is certainly a Tory!—perhaps a Jacobite !” 

It's all very true/' coolly replied Sir Robert, taking 
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out his watch, ''but if by one o’clock you do not 
accept my offer, Fazakerly by two becomes Lord 
Keeper, and one of the staunchest Whigs in all 
England.” His lordship hurriedly accepted the Seals, 
only striving to obtain in addition a place for his son, 
and acknowledging himself satisfied with a promise of 
the first vacancy. Lord Hardwicke may have been a 
very good lawyer, but one of his first acts as Chan¬ 
cellor, in depriving Thomson, the author of the 
" Seasons,” of his place of " Secretary to the Briefs,” 
proves him to have been very little worthy of the 
high position he had obtained. 

A recent biographer says of the Duke of New¬ 
castle— 

“ Hardly gifted with common understanding, and not posBessmg 
the knowledge of geography and history now acquired at a parish 
school; from the rotten-borough system, then in prime vigour, the 
Duke was in high office as a minister longer than Burleigh, and had 
much more power and patronage than that paragon of statesmen. 
Among other advantages which Yorke derived from this connexion, 
he was always returned to Parliament free of expense, while Willes, 
and other competitors at the bar, were involved in contests which 
made a serious inroad upon their professional gains, and kept them 
poor, while he was advancing to be a millionaire. Lord Hardwicke's 
detractors allow that he never forgot these obligations.”* 

* “ Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors.” Vol. 6, p. 28. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A KOYAL I’AMILY. 

The House of Hanover made the acquaintance of 
the English people under imfortunate circumstances: 
three generations of that family were aliens in the 
land Fate decreed that they should govern; they lost 
no opportunity of proving that they were aliens also 
in language, feelings, and morals ; and though in the 
last generation the language of their subjects began 
to be tolerably familiar to them, in conduct and sen¬ 
timent, as one of the wits of the time declared, 
** there was nothing new under the grandsonfor 
Prince Frederick was as thoroughly Hanoverian as 
George I. His Majesty’s language had remained 
obstinately anti-English to the end ,of his reign; and 
he so little endeavoured to conceal how entirely he 
remained the foreigner in the land he was call^ to 
govern, that a spirited member of the Imperial Par¬ 
liament once expressed his opinion of it, as a misfor¬ 
tune that could scarcely be too much lamented. 

The feelings of George I. were entirely Hanoverian, 
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which he took some pains to prove to his loving sub¬ 
jects, for his affections were bestowed upon two females 
from that ^country of the most unattractive personal 
appearance. Both have been frequently painted to the 
life by contemporary writers; and he who has been 
once acquainted with their portraits will not easily 
forget the rival Sultanas of the Hanoverian Harem 
whem the people of London irreverently chose to style 
^^the May Pole” and the Elephant and Castle,” 
for the King, to show his sense of the pleasures of 
variety, chose his mistresses as nearly as possible 
contrasts to each other. Though both were so far 
alike, that they were old and ugly, ‘Hhe Schulen- 
burg” happened to be old and ugly, and ridiculously 
thin^; while the Kielmanseck*^ was old and ugly, 
and preposterously fat. 

Unfortunately for the countiy, these women exer¬ 
cised considerable influence over the King; and, 
possessing just as little principle as beauty, they 
turned their power to their own advantage, without 
the slightest qualification in favour of justice or 
honour. They became, as it were, a part of the 
government,—^the effect of which was to clog and 
embarrass the whole machinery, and divert all power 
and profit to themselves !♦ This brought them under 
the notice of the Hanoverian King’s English minis- 

* Those who were opposed to Walpole, continually entered inta 
cabals with the King's mistresses, to adyance themselves at his ex¬ 
pense, and the very dependents of these women were thoug}it worth 
propitiating. “ Even brother Carteret,” writes Lord Townshend to 

VOL. I. K 
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toFS; and Walpole often found the public business 
impeded by their rapacity, while he experienced per¬ 
sonal annoyance from their insolence. Otherwise he 
may have cared very little when the King’s corpulent 
Dulcinea was raised to the peerage by the aever^ 
titles of Baroness of Brentford and Countess of Dar¬ 
lington ; and probably was not very much sliocked 
when her skeleton rival was allowed to assume the 
style and dignity of Duchess of Kendal.* A few 
years subsequently, the s^ime power was exercised in 
her behalf, to raise her to the more imposing title 
of Princess of Eberstein; and it was confidently 


Sir Robert Walpole, “ set out with making his court to Bemstorf, 
Countess Platen, and Madame de Wendt, an old friend of Lord 
Sunderland, who is supposed to govern the Countess, and I suppose 
he hoped to make use of Schruder, Plessen, and such like messen¬ 
gers and intilligencers, brought up to lying and intrigue.”— 
“ Hardwicke Papers.” 

* In the year 1716, Madame Schulenbm'g was ennobled, as far 
as titles could effect; she was made Baroness of Dundalk, Countess 
and Marchioness of Dungannon, and Duchess of Munster. It 
m^ht be supposed that here was nobility enough for such a creature, 
but she was extremely dissatisfied. The Ministers had thought it 
prudent not to introduce her into the English peerage,—probably 
standing in some awe of tihe indignation of the House of Peers; 
but this conduct excited the ire of the lady. “ That the Duchess 
of Munster was very angry at not being ah English Duchess, is 
most certain,” writes Sir Robert Walpole to Secretary Stanhope, 
** and that she imputes the whole to my Xiord Townshend, and has 
expressed a particular resentment againiSt him.” The King's 
mistress was, however, all powerful, and the Ministry found that the 
English Peerage could not avoid the disgrace of numbering her 
among its members^ so she was afterwards created Baroness of Glaso 
tonbury, Countess ef Faversham, and Duchess of Kendal. 
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reported that the infatuated monareh put a climax 
to his amorous absurdities by a marriage with the 
lejl hand. There is reason for believing that, whe¬ 
ther •married or not, the Duchess had a daughter 
by the -King, who passed as her niece; and as the 
mother was reputed to be as rich as she was ugly, 
the young one was generally looked upon as the 
heiress of all the bribes, extortions, pilferings, and 
cheatings, which a long career of very sharp practice 
had enabled her mother to accumulate. This reputa¬ 
tion caused many young men of family to pay their 
court to the King’s mistress, among whom was 
the brilliant Karl of Chesterfield, who was not above 
seeking to obtain the favour of his sovereign through 
an illegitimate channel; the consequence was, that 
the King created his natural daughter Countess of 
Walsingham, and the Earl soon after made her 
Countess of Chesterfield. It is to be feared that 
his lordship was not influenced by any sense of 
honour or good feeling, and therefore it is not to 
be regretted that the result of this calculating mar-^ 
riage was a complete disappointment. The old 
harridan thought proper to divide her hoards 
amongst her German relations, and what the royal 
father did "'for the young people,” there are na 
means of ascertaining. 

Owing to a transaction which shall be presently 
described, Sir Robert Walpole used to declare that 
" the Duchess of Kendal was so mercenary, she wed 
ready at any time to sell the King’s honour fo the 

K 2 
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highest bidder, but we are rather incKned to think 
that this was the only commodity the bartering 
Duchess could iiot have disposed of. 

George I had a wife living, imprisoned in a fortress 
in a remote district of his Hanoverian tenritories. 
She was jealously watched, and zealously guarded, 
and this extraordinary incarceration had continued 
for more than a quarter of a century, and did 
continue till, in the thirty-second year of her cap¬ 
tivity, that surest of liberators, Death, opened her 
prison gates, and bade her weary spirit at last be 
free. The life of the hapless Sophia Dorothea is a 
romantic tragedy that strongly reminds one of those 
rude Gothic dramas where vice is represented as a 
relentless tyrant, absolute, pitiless, and shameless, 
persecuting virtue with imceasing oppression. It is 
impossible to follow the Princess of Zell through 
her melancholy story, without feeling a sense of 
shame that such disgraceful transactions could have 
taken place in Christendom without arousing an indig¬ 
nant feeling in the manhood of the time, and rescu¬ 
ing her from her dastard enemies. It was alleged 
that she had had a criminal intrigue with Count 
Kdnigsmarke—a handsome militaiy adventurer, who 
commanded the Electoral Guard^but there is no 
evidence of any conduct on the part of the Count 
beyond that admiration and interest it was natural 
for a brave man to express who was a spectator of the 
wrongs inflicted on a beautifiil and accomplished 

♦ “ Minutes of a Conversation with Sir Robert Walpole.’’ 
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woman by a brutal and profligate husband. Nor 
on her side, could all the spies and traitors employed 
about her, prove more than an allowable fiiendship 
for a young nobleman who had recommended himself 
to her\iotice by an honourable devotion to her ser¬ 
vice. The Count was secretly assassinated* with the 
connivance, at least, of the Elector, and the Princess 
was charged with adultery; but, after a judicial 
inquiiy, nothing criminal was proved against her, 
though she was entirely in the hands of her enemies. 
Under the most solemn circumstances she asserted 
her innocence, of which no stronger proof could be 
given than was contained in her answer many years 
afterwards to some proposition from her husband 
regarding her liberation, that if she were innocent, 
he was unworthy of her, and if guilty, she was 
unworthy of him.” Her two children were taken 
from her, and were never pennitted to see her again. 
Her daughter Sophia Dorothea, afterwards married 
to Frederic William, King of Prussia, did contrive 
occasionally to communicate with her, and though 
it is said that her son endeavoured to see her 

* At the suggestion of the Elector's mistress, the Countess 
Platen, who regarded Vitli hatred and jealousy the attentions paid 
to the Prinoesa by Kdnigsmarke—^hc having been one of her admirers, 
—the Count was to be arrested os he returned at night, from paying 
the Princess a stolen (isit, to which he was led by a letter fabri¬ 
cated by the Countess; by her direction the guards sent to 
seize him, attacked him os he was passing through one of the 
chambers of the Herrenhausen Palace in the dork, and as he 
defended himself with his sword, he was wounded to death. 
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bcKfore he quitted Germany, held her memory in 
respect, and preserved her portrait; judging from 
his well-known insensibility, it is much more likely, 
as Lord Hervey has stated, that he never allowed 
Jher name to pass his lips. * 

The Duchess of Kendal, though thoroughly 
depraved and dishonest, affected a puritanical sobriety 
of demeanour, and rivalled the most rigid of the 
saints in the frequency of her attendance at the 
principal Lutheran cliapels. Tt has been affirmed 
that the minister of tlie Lutheran church in the 
Savoy would not allow her to communicate ; never¬ 
theless, she easily found a more obsequious clergy¬ 
man, belonging to another congregation of her co- 
rehgionists, and doubtless edified him amazingly with 
her piety and zeal. She affected other things besides 
religion, and nothing more earnestly than money, 
which led her to take bribes from all quarters, caring 
little apparently whether they came in the shape of a 
pension from the Emperor of Austria, to influence 
the King to fall into his views, or a douceur from an 
.eager courtier to make a bishop, or promote a judge. 
So grasping was her nature, that everything which 
brought money she coveted. The post of Master of 
the Horse was greedily seized upon for the sake of 
its emoluments, and so shameless was she, and so 
wmpletely did she hold the King ‘in her power, that 
there was scarcely any office she would not have 
begged for her own profit. 

The Countess of Darlington, though younger 
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than the Duchess of Kendal, did not possess the 
same extent of influence over the King. She was 
the wife of General Kielmanseck, in the Hanoverian 
service, who died in 1721. She was then created by 
Georgfe I. Countess of Leinster, in the Irish peerage, 
and subsequently Baroness of Brentford and Countess 
of Darlington in that of England. She also had a 
daughter by the King, Charlotte, afterwards married 
to Viscount Howe, by whom she had two celebrated 
sons. Admiral Lord Howe, and Sir William, ulti¬ 
mately Viscount Howe, who commanded in the 
American War. The Countess was quite satisfied 
with playing a secondary part at Court. Perhaps 
she might have been too indolent to struggle with 
her rival for supremacy; or her own share of the 
King’s favours may have afforded an ample income. 
Bribes she took as often as they chanced to come 
in her way; nor was she indifferent to the attrac¬ 
tions of a post under Government, where the 
salary was large, and the duties could ^ be entirely 
avoided. 

We have already recorded the effects produced on 
Horace Walpole when a chUd, by being brought face 
to face with this ^singular pair; the impression they 
made upon tlie English people was not more ffivourable, 
and the latter did not fail to express their opinion in 
terms more energetic than flattering. In truth there 
was cause enough for all the epigrams, squibs, and 
lampoons, that enlivened the town throughout the 
period of their career. The most charitable cotdd not 
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have found in either of them any excuse for the King’s 
infatuation. Yet these ungainly creatures were the 
chosen delights of a King’s hours of leisure : hours, 
however, which appear to have been most harmlessly 
employed, for his sole amusement when in their 
company seems to have been derived from cutting out 
figures in paper with a pair of scissors; when tired of 
this he would smoke his pipe ; for George I, as the 
persons of his mistresses exemplified, was extremely 
plain in his tastes. Both ladies had apartments in 
St. James’ Palace, which were thronged with a motley 
company of court speculators and hangers-on, out¬ 
bidding each other for the royal favour. If pardon 
was to be obtained for faults committed, or reward to 
be achieved by merit displayed, the party addressed 
himself to the Duchess of Kendal, with the fiiUest 
confidence that if he could advance the price, the end 
he had in view was certain of attainment. In this 
way Bolingbroke purchased the Duchess’s interest at 
the cost of 11,000Z., and discovered, too late, that to 
him it was valueless. She obtained him access to the 
King, she assisted him in undermining Walpole, but 
he ascertained at last, much to his chagrin, that the 
King’s Minister was not inferior in influence to the 
King’s mistress. Another grand bribe she obtained 
from the South Sea Company, who divided 30,000t 
between the two ladies and tlieir oJfspring. 

They had male confederates in this system of 
plunder, all of whom, like themselves, had been 
imported into this country from Hanover when the 
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Elector became King of England. Of these, the most 
important was Baron Bothmar, who had been a kind 
of agent for the Elector during the preceding reign, 
sending him from London constant reports of the 
state of affairs, according to which he was enabled to 
shape his course. On the accession of his master, the 
Baron promised himself an ample recompense for his 
valuable services, and most assuredly it was not from 
any want of industry on his part, that he was disap¬ 
pointed ; the next. Count Bernsdorf* had been much 
occupied in the Electorate, and seems to have thought 
that the same principles which had siipj^orted him 
there, might be carried out ivith equal profit to 
himself on a larger theatre ; the third was Mr. 
Robethon, who had been employed as private Secretary 
in many matters where privacy was most essential. 
He enjoyed a largo share of the King’s confidence, 
and abused it to a corresponding extent; to these 
must be added two Turks, known as Mustapha and 
Mahomet, who had been taken prisoners in Hungary, 
and had then entered the service of one of the com¬ 
manders of the Imperial army, and remained attached 
to his person till he became King of Great Britain. 
It is possible that, such Infidels might have been found 
usefiil where Christian sentiment and feeling would 
have been obstacles to action : though it is difiSlcult 
to imagine that any feeling or sentiment ever em¬ 
barrassed the course of such Christians as Bemsdor^ 
Bothmar, and Robethon. In avarice and dishonesty 
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Infidels and True Believers were on an equality: each 
was ready to sell himself to the highest bidder, and 
so unscrupulously did they employ their influence over 
their royal master for the sale of places and honours, 
that Walpole and his brother ministers were'obliged 
firequently to remonstrate. The King, however, 
seemed astonished at such interposition, and in reply 
said, I suppose you, also, are paid for your re¬ 
commendations !” He could not understand that a 
minister could be incorruptible.—Most probably it 
was an idea that had never been suggested to him in 
Hanover. 

These foreigners were not satisfied with the for¬ 
tune they were rapidly making at the expense of 
the good people of England. Bemsdorf and Bothmar 
aspired to the Peerage ; Eobethon's ambition was 
content with a Baronetcy. The King could not be 
persuaded into such an exercise of his prerogative in 
their behalf, although he was not scrupulous in similar 
cases, where his favourites of tlie other sex were con¬ 
cerned. No doubt the forcible representations of his 
English ministers prevented his disgracing our titles 
of nobility, by bestowing them on such unworthy 
objects. Whatever was the cause,of their not being 
BO dignified, they regarded Walpole as the principal 
impediment to it, and hated him and caballed against 
him in every direction. Bolingbrote found these men 
useful agents in his intrigues, and with the assistance 
of their female coadjutors, who were always accessible 
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to the same arguments, the Opposition often sought to 
undermine the Minister’s influence with the King.* 
Walpole ultimately taught these worthies to lower their 
pretensions, and was at no pains to conceal from them 
the coiftempt with which they were regarded by him : 
nor was he singular in his opinion, for his coadjutors 
appreciated them at their true value. Of one of these 
foreigners it is said, Bothmar has every day some 
infamous project or other on foot to get money, and 
his disappointments in these particulars are what he 
cannot bear, having nothing in his view but raising 
a vast estate to himself; and, therefore, he will never 
be satisfied tiU he has got the Ministry and Treasury 
into such hands as will satisfy his avarice, at the 
expense of the King’s credit, interest, and service l”f 
At first these people gave Walpole a great deal 
of trouble; but before the close of the reign, of 
George I, he managed to maintain them in a state 
of proper subordination; and even the Duchess of 
Kendal found it to her advantage to keep on good 

* On August 10, 1716, Walpole writes to Secretary Stanhope, 
1 fear old Bernsdorf has given into these matters more than we 
are willing to believe, but yet I cannot be persuaded that he bad 
any thought of entering into their thorough seheme, which to me 
must appear impossible, when I recollect the discourse 1 had 
myself with him upon these topics. Kobethon’s impertinenoe is so 
notorious, that we must depend upon it he does all the miachift f be 
<po88ibly can, but if thc*heads can be set light, such little creatures 
must come in of course, or may be despised.”—“ Stanhope Papers.” 

f Letter of Lord Townshend to Secretary Stanhope. Dated 
October 27, 1716.—“Orford Papers,” ^ 
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terms with him. In the summer of 1724, Count 
Broglio was ambassador from the King of France to 
this country; he seems to have paid great attention 
to the state of things in England, particularly to the 
character and influence of those persons nearest to 
the King; and the result of his observations he for¬ 
warded constantly to his master. Of the Duchess of 
Kendal he says, I have been very attentive to her, 
being convinced that it is highly essential to the 
advantage of your Majesty’s service to be on good 
tenns with her,”* [in otlier words, declaring that a 
good bribe in this direction would be well laid out] 
‘‘for she is closely united with the three ministers 
who now govern; and these ministers are in strict 
union together, and are, as far as I can judge, well 
inclined.” Of Walpole and Townshend, the Count 
says, ‘‘It is much to be wished that they should 
remain in power, for they appear anxious to maintain 
the good intelligence which subsists between the two 
Crowns. They possess an unbounded influence over 

* In another place the ambuasador is thus directed by his master, 
“ You will neglect nothing to acquire a share of her confidence, from 
a conviction that *nothing can be more conducive to my interest, 
lliere is, however, a manner of giving additional value to the 
mai'ks of confidence you bestow on her in private, by avoiding in 
public all appearances which might seem too pointed, by which 
. means you will avoid falling into the inconvenience of being sus¬ 
pected by those who arc not friendly to the Duchess ; at the same 
time that a kind of mysteriousness in public, on the subject of your 
confidence, will give rise to a firm belief of your having formed a 
fVIcndship mutually sincere.” 
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the King and the Duchess of Kendal; they enjoy 
the whole power of government, and the entire con¬ 
fidence of the King.” He adds, that “the King 
visits her every afternoon from five to eight; and it 
istliemthat she endeavours to penetrate the senti¬ 
ments of his Britannic Majesty, for the purpose of 
consulting the three ministers, and pursuing the 
measures which may be thought necessary for accom¬ 
plishing their designs. She sent me word, that she 
was desirous of my friendship,” [in other words, that 
she was desirous of being bought,] “and that I 
would place confidence in her. I assured her that 1 
would do everything in my power to merit her 
esteem and friendship. I am convinced that she 
may be advantagemidy employed in promoting your 
Majesty's semnce, and that it will be necessary to 
employ her; though I will not trust her further than 
is absolutely necessaiy.”^^ 

Of Walpole and his principal coadjutors, he adds: 

“ It is much to be wished, for the maintenance of the union 
between your Majesty and the King of England, that no misfortune 
may happen to Mr. Walpole, he being absolutely the helm of govern¬ 
ment ; the King cannot do without him, on account of his great 
influence in the House of Commons, where 1^ depends entirely 
upon him in every respect. He is a man of great abilities, and 
very enterprising. Tlie House places a most uni*e8en*ed confidence 
in him, and he has the address to persuade them that the national 
honour is dearer to h^i than all the w^ealth in the world. He is 
very ably seconded by Townshend, who i? a man of great capacity, 
and with whom he is in perfect harmony. The Duke of Newcastle, 
who is indebted to him for his situation, submits to his judgment in 
* “ Walpole Papers.’* 
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ever^jirihing, so that the King experiences no contradiction to his 
wishes, but leaving the internal government entirely to Walpole, is 
more engaged with the German ministers, in regulating the af^iirs 
of Hanover, than occupied with those of England. 

“Tlie King has no predilection for the English nation,” the 
observant ambassador goes on to state, “ and never reeeives in 
private any English of cither sex ; none even of his principal 
officers arc admitted to his chamber in a morning, to dress him^ 
nor in the evening, to undress him. These offices arc performed 
by the Turks, who are his valets de chambre^ and who give him 
everything he wants iu private. He rather considers England as 
a temporary possession, to be made the most of while it lasts, than 
as a perpetual inheritance to himself and family. He null have no 
disputes with the Parliament, but commits the entire transaction of 
that business to Walpole, choosing rather that the responsibility 
snould fall on the Minister's head, than his own, and being well 
apprized that a King of Great Britiiin is obliged, when the Par¬ 
liament requires it, to give an account of his conduct, as well with 
respect to the liberty of the subject, as to tho execution and for¬ 
mation of laws. 1 have even been assured that the King haa, 
expressed himself to that effect.” 

These were the opinions of the representative of 
the King of France ; and when compared with those 
of another clever diplomatist who was in England 
about the same time, they are found to be corrobo¬ 
rated by the observations of the latter. Tliis was 
Count Palm, ambassador from the Emperor of 
Austria. Ho says of the King, that he ‘‘is quite 
captivated and besieged by his ministers; he gives 
credit to most of their sinister expifessions, and loves 
qmet too much to go upon a long search and exami¬ 
nation ; for which reason it will be vexing to him 
when he is to rid himself of his minister.” 
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Of the ladies, the Count remarks: 

** The Duchess of Kendal talks nothing of such subjects with 
him, because she keeps great measures with Walpole and Towns- 
hend: .she having besides her yearly pension of 7,500^. sterling, 
another secret pension, as also farther perquisites, which latter, as 
well as die chief pension, is paid or not paid, according as she 
behaves well towards the Ministry. Her niece, the Lady Wal- 
singham, has indeed great credit with the King, and more spirit 
than the said Duchess; but as there is nobody to represent the 
affairs to her with vigour, nor she being any way prompted on [to 
speak] she is not much talked of, and yet I have been confidently 
told, that she, at a certain time, opposed the opinion of the 
Ministry, and sincerely told the King what was his real intcresti 
according to her capacity.” 

Of thie countrymen of the Schulenburg and the 
Kielmanseck, he adds: 

“ Among the King’s German Ministers, there is none who has 
credit and resolution enough to exhort him [the King] with vigour. 
Count Bothmar’s inclinations indeed are good, but then he fears 
Lord Townshend and Walpole too much; it also seems partly that 
he cannot represent matters to the King as it ought to be done, or 
else that the King does not put sufficient faith in him. The Ghrand 
Marshal of Hartenberg’s credit is likewise but small, and though 
the Ministers despise him, yet he has no courage nor power to 
oppose them, and to make the King sensible of the truth. The 
third German Minister (Bemsdorf) is indeed beloved by the King, 
and does him good services; but he never entered into such affairs, 
nor will he ever undeiinke to do it. But then there is another 
person whom the King likes pretty much, and whom he sometiiiiet 
talks to with great confidence ;—^this person is the King’s Lord of 
the Bedchamber, (Chamberlain) Fabrice,* who frequently takes an 

* Another of these observant foreigners, Riva, writing to the 
Duke of Modena, says of this man: Fabrice, a Hanoverian 
gentleman, and in high favour with the King, haa t^l^ me in 
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opportunity to speak of the conduct of his English Ministers, and 
is so well listened to, that the King even told him he should be 
glad to be sometimes entertained by him with such informations. 
This person is infinitely beloved at Court, and by all the English, 
Townshend only excepted, with whom he does not stand well, but 
the King knows of it, and privately gives him right, insomuch that 
though Townshend has done all he could to thrust him away, 
yet it has been to no purpose; he still continues in the King's 
affection and confidence. I have often made a secret use of this 
person, to represent to the King how false all those imputations 
ore, that are set forth to the prejudice of your Imperial Majesty, 
and your allies, and that they tend to nothing else but to break the 
firiendship and alliance still subsisting between your Imperial 
Majesty and the King, and to ercatc difference and mischief.”* 

It is very plain that M. Fabrice, after the fashion 
of his colleagues, was ofiering himself for sale to the 
envoy of the Emperor, as he would have done to the 
agent of any other power that had funds to employ 
in the shape of a retainer for his confidential services. 
It may readily be imagined what an inexhaustible 

confidence, that lie has had the courage to tell his Majesty that the 
animosity of the English Ministers engaged him in affairs which 
may prove the ruin of his States in Germany; and that if. war 
should be made, France might, with the money of England, conquer 
the Low Countries, in which case there will be a necessity to make 
a new war, in conjunction with old friends, to take out of the hands of 
the French, the said Low Countries, and that France does not, for 
the sake of England and Holland, show so ntuch eagerness for a war,- 
but for her own. Fabrice has confidently told me, that he spoke 
in this bold manner to the King, and that his Majesty gave great 
attention to it, ordering him to speak freelj^ to him of aifiurs, as he 
had already begun. I cultivate the friendship of this person, because 
I can by that means, hrevi manu. learn everything that comes from 
the fountain head.”—“ Orford Papers.” 

Coimt Palm to the Emperor. “ Orford Papers.” 
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source of annoyance it must have been to the 
Minister, to see such persons about the King, ready, 
on the offer of a sufficient bribe, to poison the King’s 
ear against him, and persuade him into a policy 
opposed to the true interests of the country. When 
it is remembered that every member of the German 
clique above described, was accessible to the same 
arguments, and capable of the same duties, some 
idea may be formed of the difficulties of Walpole’s 
position, and of the extraordinary skill he exhibited 
in defeating their schemes and neutralizing their 
influence. 

The King delighted in Walpole’s society, as 
much as he esteemed his talents; and his Majesty 
seemed never so happy as when he could engage him 
in a convivial Ute-d-tite at the hunting-lodge at Eich- 
mond Park. There the King and his minister 
smoked their pipes and drank their punch, and 
became equally jolly and confidential; and though 
the Duchess of Kendal at first looked with an eye of 
jealousy at this private intercourse, and tried in vain 
by covert means to hinder it, she was wise enough 
never to interfere openly. His Majesty enjoyed shoot¬ 
ing in Bichmond Park, and, after having tired 
him^lf, equally enjoyed the pleasant repast his wise 
minister took care to have in readiness on his return. 
There was no parade on these occasions, nor, indeed, 
did the King like it at any time, for when he went 
to the theatre, it was always privately, and instead of 
sitting, like former sovereigns of England, prommently 

VOL. I. L 
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m the royal box, he ensconced himself behind the 
ISuchess of Kendal and Lady Walsingham, in the 
second box from the stage, as though intent on 
enjoying an amusement, not on making himself 
popular amongst his subjects.* • 

It is probable that George I was not naturally of 
a bad disposition, but he had been freed from all 
moral discipline at an early age, and with a mind not 
half cultivated, had been left to the excitement, 
mechanical routine, and hcentious freedom of a foreign 
camp. Wlien at Hanover, he fell into the hands of 
his father’s mistresses, who did all they could to vitiate 
his nature. They set him against his wife, filled his 
ears with the most villainous slanders, and succeeded 
in exciting against her a feeling of determined hos¬ 
tility, which ended in her incarceration. 

Prince George had accompanied his father from 
ttie Electorate, and, as the heir apparent of the 
British throne, was regarded with much attention 
and curiosity by his future subjects. Neither father 
nor son, either in personal appearance, in mind, or in 
manners, was likely to make a favourable impression 
on the people of England. Unfortunately they were 
much alike in disposition and intellect; narrow¬ 
minded, prejudiced, selfish, obstinate, and self-willed. 
The Prince was certainly more inclined to try to ren¬ 
der himself agreeable to the EngKsh people; at least 
he made some efforts in that direction, beginning,' 
with more wisdom than morality, with the fbmale 
»«Walpole’s Keminiscences of the Courts of George l and II.” 
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part of tho community, though he had for some time 
been wedded to a wife who had acquired the reputa¬ 
tion of an amiable and prudent Princess. The Prince 
followed the custom of the heirs of his house, in 
retaining a bevy of mistresses ; and seeing the unpo¬ 
pularity of his father’s choice, resolved that his own 
should be as different as possible. He had not far 
to travel for temptation. Tlie attendants of the 
Princess were exceedingly attractive, and to these he 
presently devoted himself with a zeal worthy of a 
virtuous cause. Unfortunately his person was not dig¬ 
nified ; his manners, too, were far from refined, and 
he spoke English imperfectly, with a strong West¬ 
phalian accent. These peculiarities created a good 
deal of amusement among the young ladies of the 
Court, and after an ill-concealed attempt to purchase 
one damsel, Mary Bellenden, to which she spiritedly 
replied by kicking the proposed price of herself out 
of his hands, and scattering it on the floor, his Boyal 
Highness prudently transferred his attentions from 
the Maids of Honour to the Bedchamber women, on 
one of whom, at least, he supposed that he had 
made a mor6 satisfactory impression. The favoured 
lady was Henrietta Hobart. 

Slenderly provided for as a Baronet’s daughter, 
and her fortune not much improved by her marriage 
with Mr. Howard^ a younger brother of the Earl of 
Suffolk, she found herself a short time previously to 
the death of Queen Anne, forced to try the advance¬ 
ment of her humble fortunes, by a speculatite vifAt, 

L 2 
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witfi her husband, to the Court of Hanover, where, 
in order to provide a proper entertainment for some 
person to whom it was desirable she should recom- 
mond herself, she is said to have shorn her head of 
its flowing tresses, and sold them to the manufac¬ 
turers of the expensive wigs then in fashion. This 
rape of many locks, appears to have had the 
defflred effect. Mrs. Howard was much noticed by 
the old Electress, Sophia; still more by her grand¬ 
son, the Electoral Prince, and was received into the 
establishment of his Consort. On the accession of 
George I Mrs. Howard became one of the women of 
the Bedchamber of Caroline, Princess of Wales, in 
whose little court she soon became a leading, if not a 
distinguished character. Her position shortly became 
public. Mr. Howard was fiirious, demanded his wife 
in the Court of the Palace, and induced the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury to exert his sacred authority to 
bring her back to her duty : he raved, stormed, swore, 
—^then thankfully accepted a pension, quietly surren¬ 
dered his wife to her royal lover, and left her to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of her freedom. Her exalt¬ 
ation gave her a degree of influence which every one 
who stooped to be her friend was solicitous she should 
exert. Her manners, too, were so 'agreeable, and h^ 
conversation so pleasing, that the most frequented 
room in the palace was that set apart for the favourite 
Bedchamber woman of the Princess of Wales. 

Compared with the '^lights” of his father’s harem, 
Mrs. Howard might have passed for a houri; but 
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from her portraits it may be infeited that she was 
rather agreeable than handsome. As she possessed 
gracefril and fascinating manners, and lively conver* 
sational powers, her influence over the Prince is easily 
accounted for, and as his Boyal Highness numbered 
amongst his personal attendants several noblemen and 
gentlemen in high repute for birth and breeding, and 
more than one of brilliant reputation in scholarship 
and wit, it is not surprising that some should have 
followed the example of their master, and employed 
their leisure in entertaining and being entertained by 
Mrs. Howard. In consequence of her popularity 
with the Prince, and the gentlemen of his suite, the 
apartments of the women of the Bedchamber to the 
Princess became celebrated as the only pleasant 
lounging place of a very dull Court. Here Chester¬ 
field perfected himself in those gracefiil courtesies 
respecting which he was destined to become the oracle 
of all Europe ; here Colonel Selwyn caught the spirit 
of those sparkling pleasantries, the reputation of which 
probably stimiilated in his son George, of &cetious 
memcny, that love of repartee and quaint remark 
which rendered him for many years the acknow¬ 
ledged leader of the court wits. Here ^^ Her- 
vey, the handsomS,” a nobleman of a most acoom- 
plidied mind, and elegant, though effeminate mannen^ 
esdubited that superiority which, by recommending 
him to his feir associates, drew upon him the ^^^vy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitablenessof the im- 
mottal eatuist of Twkkenbsm, who nick^namfid hte 
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" Sporus,** Lord Fanny,” and held him up to pos 
ierity in the most brutal lampoon that ever excited 
ihe disgust of an honest mind. In Mrs. Howard’s 
circle Pope became playful, and Swift decent, and 
the more simple-minded Gay was as much at home 
with the great lady, as was the great lady’s little 
lap-dog; there too the beauties of the Court cultivated 
and improved that graceftil animation and intellectual 
vivacity which made the names of the three Mary's, 
Bellenden, Lepell, and Wortley Montagu, as famous 
in their day as those of the rival deities who com¬ 
peted on Mount Ida for the golden apple. 

The first of this celebrated trio was the young 
lady before whom the Prince counted guineas into 
his hat, with an ill-disguised object, which was sum¬ 
marily disposed of in the manner before related. She 
afterwards married Colonel Argyle, then in the stdte 
of the Prince. The second was the daughter of 
Brigadier-General Lepell; she subsequently married 
Lord Hervey. The Duchess of Marlborough, who 
occasionally condescended to patronize Mrs. Howard 
and her friends, put to paper the following spiteful 
reminiscence of the lively beauty whose charms 
excited the eulogiums of so many accomplished 
pens :— 

“What I am going to say,” writes the Duchess, “I am sure 
is as true as if I had been a transactor in it myself, and I will 
begin the relation with Mr. Lepell, my Lord Fanny’s wife’s fhther, 
haring made her a comet in his regiment, as soon as she was bom, 
which is no more wrong to the design of an army, if 
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been a son.; and ahe was paid many years alter she was a Maid of 
Honour. She was extreme forward and pert, and my Lord 
Sunderland got her a pension from Oeorge I, it being too ridiculous 
to continue her any longer an officer in the army. And into the 
bargain she was a spy; but what she could teU to deserve a pension 
1 cannot comprehend. However, the King used to talk to her very 
much, and this encoui’agcd my Lord Fanny and her to undertake a 
very extraordinary project; and she went to the Drawing Room 
every night, and publicly attacked his Majesty in a most vehement 
manner, insomuch that it was the diversion of all the town, which 
alarmed the Duchess of Kendal, and the ministry that governed 
her, to that degree, lest the King should be put into the oppo8er*8 
hands, that they determined to buy my Lady li—— off; and 
they gave her 4000/. to desist, which she did, and my Lord Fanny 
bought a good house with it, and furnished it very well.” 

The most celebrated of these three beauties was 
Lady Mary Pierrepoint, daughter of Evelyn, Duke 
of Kingston, married, in 1712, to Edward Wortley 
Montagu, by whose name she is well known to the 
world. She had possessed the disadvantage of a 
training and education as much as possible the re- 
verse of that which should form a modest and accom¬ 
plished woman. Her father, a roxti of a very 
depraved school, appears to have had no notion of 
the proper attributes of womanhood, and allowed his 
daughter to pick up a smattering of Latin, Greek, 
and French, and a knowledge of other things con¬ 
siderably more objectionable, at an age when other 
young ladies wei;p amusing themselves in dressing 
dolls, or in working samplers. It was, indeed, im¬ 
possible to expect much care for his daughter’s 
intdlectual or moral progress from one whp 
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introduce her, when not eight years of age, to a 
circle of noisy bacchanalians, to whom she was pro¬ 
posed by him as a toast, and by whom her wit and 
beauty were acknowledged with noisy shouts and 
rude caresses. This was the Kit-kat Club—(the pre¬ 
cursor of our luxurious modem establishments)—of 
which many of the distinguished men of that age, 
including Sir Robert Walpole, were members. The 
object of the Kit-kat, however, seemed to be con¬ 
fined to the promotion of what was then styled 
conviviality. 

After her marriage, Lady Mary Wortley Mon¬ 
tagu was presented at Court, where her beauty and 
vivacity so thawed the frozen heart of George I, that 
she was invited to his private parties, in which, of 
course, with such foils as the Schulenburg and the 
Kielmanseck, she shone a star of the first magnitude. 
Indeed, the awkward gallantries of the King might 
have excited some uneasiness in both of these ladies, 
had they not felt the most absolute confidence in 
their supremacy. On one of these occasions. Lady 
Maiy had contrived to obtain from the King, with 
some difiiculty, a permission to retire somewhat 
earlier than usual, on account of a pressing engage¬ 
ment, and hastening down stairs, iiiet James Craggs, 
the younger, who succeeded Addison as Secretary 
of State; with this gentleman it is presumed she 
was on the most familiar terms, ibr as soon as he 
heard the reluctance with which the King had ac¬ 
ceded to her request to retire, Mr. Secretaiy Craggs 
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snatched the young beauty up in his armsi, and rapidly 
ran up stairs into the ante-^^hamber; the pages 
opening the doors of the royal apartment^ announced 
her before she had recovered from her surprise^ and 
she found herself face to face with the astonished 
monarch and his equally astonished ladies. 

To accoimt for her sudden return, Lady Mary was 
obliged to relate her singular rencontre with the 
Secretary of State ; when just a^ the conclusion of her 
narrative, that gentleman’s name was aimounced, and 
he made his appearance with all the gravity becoming 
so important an officer of the state. Mais comment 
done, ML Graggs,” exclaimed the King, approaching 
his minister, ** est-ce que e’est Tusage de ce pays de 
porter de belles dames comme un sac de froment V* 
Mr. Secretary evidently had not calculated upon the 
lady’s impeachment, but, recovering from his tem¬ 
porary embarrassment, he replied vdth a low bow, 
^^Here is nothing I would not do for your Majesty’s 
satisfaf^ion.” 

A few years afterwards. Lady Mary accom¬ 
panied her husband to the Turkish capital, where 
he had been sent in the capacity of ambassador, 
most probably by the secret influence of the 
King’s mistresses, who must have witnessed her 
departure with very great satisfaction. Her sub¬ 
sequent travels have been made familiar to the 
reader through her inimitable letters. In 1718 she 
returned to England, and was again the gayest of 
the gay, the wittiest of the witty, and the lovelieiMi 
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of t}i.e lovely. She associated with the most eminent 
mm of the age, and with a degree of freedom that 
somewhat compromised her reputation. She flirted 
with Pope, till he was foolishly led into making her 
a declaration, which she interrupted by laughing in 
his face. This led to a war of lampoons between 
them, in which each strove to sting the other as 
deeply as possible. Neither had much cause for 
congratulation ; her conduct was heartless enough, 
but his punishment was not undeserved. 

Tlie Ducliess of Marlborough was another im¬ 
portant feature in the female coteries of this period. 
She was not, however, a person to be classed with 
others, however undeniable their claims to import¬ 
ance. She, whose deportment in the palmy days of 
the state partnership of Morley and Freeman, had 
been that of a Wolsey in petticoats, was not likely 
to content herself with being mixed up with a 
group of gossiping Bedchamber women, or flirting 
beauties. She held it as an act of condescension 
to recognize the Princess of Wales, and it is evi¬ 
dent by the manner in which she mentions her, 
that she was well aware of the favour she con¬ 
ferred. To George I she deigned to be civil, and 
occasionally countenanced his female favourites, but 
he entirely lost her good graces when he made it 
appear that he had no intention pf having the great 
Duke of Marlborough at the head of aiSurs^ and 
therefore the minister who occupied the place, 
became naturally the object of her indignation and 
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abuse. Her opinion of Sir Robert Walpole under¬ 
went a variety of changes, but seems to have settled 
down into a scornful dissatisfaction, which displayed 
itself on every occasion in which his name occurred. 
It is amusing to notice the monstrous prejudice that 
distorts her vision whenever Sir Robert Walpole is 
referred to. “I think ’tis thought a fault to wish 
any body dead,” writes the irate Duchess, once when 
she heard of his illness, but I hope *tis none to wish 
he may be hanged, having brought to ruin so great a 
country as this might have been.”* 

Yet in 1726 we find her acknowledging that she 
really loved him and she took his part against her 
son-in-law. Lord Sunderland, affirming that the 
only important difterences she had had with him arose 
out of ** the South Sea projects, and his marriage.” f 
It was to be expected that when the King and 
his minister became intolerable to the Duchess, she 
would seek the favour of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and partly with the object of mortifying the 
former, and partly to show her independent spirit, she 
became veiy conciliatory to the heir apparent, even 
proc^Sding m far as to recommend to the service of 
his consort, a humble dependant, named Charlotte 
Dives, a member^ of a respectable family. This lady 
had married Mr. Robert Clayton, who had been agent 
for the Marlborough estates whilst the Duke and 
Duchess remained abroad, and who had afterwards 

* ** PriTnte Correspondence.” Vol. 2, p. 228. 
t Page 469. 
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obfcamed a comfortable post in the Treasury. The 
Princess, anxious to conciliate the imperious and 
influential Duchess, accepted Mrs. Clayton as one 
of her Bedchamber women.* 

Attempts at assassination are no proofs of much 
impopularity, but usually the reverse. The reign 
of George I, however, was not wanting in such 
atrocities. Both the Prince and the King had 
escapes fiem assassins, but they bore themselves in 
the trial with the characteristic bravery bf their 
family. On the 17th March, 1718, James Shepherd 
fired at the King, and was hanged for the offence. 
Of the attempt upon the Prince’s life, some months 
previously. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke thus writes 
in a letter dated December 7, 1716 : 

“ To-morrow’s prints will, I suppose, bring you the story of the 
senUnel's being shot, at the play-house, last night, whilst the Prince 
was thei'e, as soon os this letter; the person who did it, proves to 
be one Freeman, who has been known about town as a crazed man, 
for some time, which, in the opinion of most people, frees the affidr 
from any suspicion of a plot. I happened to be in the pit when it 
was done, and never saw so much confrision in a public assembly in 
my life, as there was upon this occasion. The afirighted^eople 
called * Fire! ’ those that had more presence of mind * A quarrel 
but very few knew what it really was. The ladies were ready to 
climb over the box, and a Duchess might have been had for a litUp 
protection. Kven Bajazet and Tamerlane descended from their 
characters, to intreat the audience to sit still, and could hardly 

t’ ■ ,, *.i 

* Walpole terms her an absurd and pompous simpleton^, biit 
Lord Herv^’s opinion of her is highly favourable.***** Mesokoirs of 
the Ckmrt of George II.” Vol. 1, p. 89. 
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prevail; but at last tbe play proceeded. Tbe Prince kept his seat 
without any appearance of being moved.”* 

The Prince contrived in a few years to lessen the 
prejudices the people at first entertained against him, 
as he took some pains to conciliate their favour, and 
render himself popular. These efforts excited the 
jealousy of the King, and as his conduct towards his 
heir was likely to create any thing but aftectionate 
feelings in the Prince, the latter did not attempt to 
conceal his dissatisfaction. Bemarks were made by 
both father and son, which, losing nothing in the 
repetition, widened the breach so efiectually, that the 
intense hostility with which each regarded the other 
became a source of anxiety and scandal to the whole 
Court. To such a height did this unnatural feeling 
arrive, that a courtier, unscrupulous as to the manner 
in which he should rise to favour, had proposed to 
the King to carry his undutifiil son off to America, 
as a sure means of finally getting rid of him.f It is 
not said why this clever scheme was not executed, but 
we have reason to believe that the great obstacle was 
the King’s most influential minister, Sir llobert Wal¬ 
pole, who of course would have set his face against 
any thing so atrocious. His Majesty was sometimes 
courteous to his soh’s wife, but his real feelings towards 
her may be judged from his favourite description 

* ** Niohol's lUustnftioiiB of the Literature of the 18th Century.** 
Vol. 4 , p. 125. 

t 'ike p^poeal came fiom Lord Berkley. 
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of heir in private—“ ceite diablesse, Madame la Prin- 
cem.'' 

The ill feeling between the King and his heir was 
increased at the christening of the Prince’s second 
son, when his father, without regard to the inclmations 
of the Prince, directed that the Duke of Newcastle, a 
nobleman his Royal Highness regarded with aversion, 
should be one of the sponsors. The Prince expressed 
himself so warmly on this occasion, that he was placed 
under arrest; shortly afterwards he was commanded 
to leave St. James’s, and with his family found a 
temporary refuge in the house of the Princess’s cham¬ 
berlain, the Earl of Grantham, in Albemarle Street: 
they were deprived of sentinels and other marks of 
dignity, and a notice was made public that any person 
visiting the Prince would not be received at Court. 

It was something more than a nine days’ wonder, 
when it became known that the old King had so far 
swerved from his fidelity to the Duchess of Kendal 
and the Countess of Darlington, as to exhibit a pre¬ 
ference for a lady wlio was younger, better looking, and 
more marvellous still, an Englishwoman. The new 
favourite was Anne Brett, eldest daughter of the 
unnatural Countess of Macclesfield (the mother of 
the unfortunate Savage) by her second husband, 
Colonel Brett. The Colonel was one of the hand^ 
somest and most licentious men of his day, and had 
easily effected a conquest of the licentious Countess. 
Miss Brett made herself so agreeable to the old King 
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that she obtained the promise of a coronet; and the 
old gorgons trembled for their sovereignty. It hap¬ 
pened about this period that George I left England to 
pay a visit to his German dominions, it was presumed 
to make some enquiries respecting the death of his 
hapless consort, who had been thus released from her 
protracted imprisonment a few months previously. 
On the road he was overtaken by a fatal attack of 
apoplexy, which the lovers of the marvellous described 
as a visitation of his injured wife from the other 
world. 

Miss Brett, during the King’s absence, had been 
lodged at the royal palace, where her conduct was 
very offensive to the other mistresses : the accession 
of a new King completely changed the current 
of her destiny; she quickly decamped from her 
royal apartments, and considered herself too happy 
in becoming the wife of a petty courtier, one Sir 
William Lennox. 

We have elsewhere mentioned how the enemies 
of Walpole were disappointed by the settlement of 

administration on the accession of the new King, 
and have also noticed the regard Queen Caroline 
entertained for him, despite the opposition of her 
female favourite and the King’s. No doubt Sir 
Robert was greatly relieved when the death of Gteorge 
I sent the Hanoverian junta about their business; 
but the succeeding female favourites, if less rapa- 
aous, were equally formidable. Mrs. Clayton poa- 
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8080 ed great influence over her royal mistresB, and 
inany ladies of high rank, particularly Louisa, Coun¬ 
tess of Pomfret, and the Duchess of Dorset, Lady 
in Waiting, paid court to her. 

Much has been said respecting the character of 
Queen Caroline, and though we cannot go the length 
of some writers in their extravagant estimate of her 
virtues and talents, we believe that she was a woman 
possessed of more than an ordinary degree of prudence 
and knowledge of the world, besides a respectable 
share of ability. The feet of her relying *upon the 
judgment of so ordinary a woman as Mrs Clayton, in 
religious and literary matters, shows that her own 
cannot have been of a very superior character. 
Her appreciation of Sir Robert Walpole afibrds 
sufficient proof of her sagacity; so also does her 
complaisant behaviour to her husband, whose intellect 
was very fer inferior to her own : but her wisdom in 
both cases was of a worldly and selfish character. 
The Queen knew well that Sir Robert could effect 
more for the Crown than any other statesman: she 
had also studied the disposition of her husband suffi- 
dently to know that he could only be successfully 
managed by wife or minister as long as they appeared 
anxious to study his wishes. Hi She* made it appear to 

* The Queen by long study and long experience of his (the 
King's) temper, knew how to instil her own sentiments, while she 
afibeted to receive His Majesty’s; she could appear oonvinced, 
whilst she was controverting, ond obedient whilst she was ruling; 
and by this means her dexterity and address made it impossible fat 
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him that his opinion was law to her, and that nothing 
was fitriher from her mind than a wish to interfere 
with state affairs ; nevertheless, she continually man¬ 
aged to lead him to adopt her opinions, * and was in 
constant communication not only with his principal 
minister, but with that minister’s brother, Horace, 
from whom she received regular despatches from 
abroad, relating every thing that transpired within 
the reach of his observation. Both the Walpoles 
were shrewd men, and perfectly understood the value 
of so direct a channel to the King’s ear : having made 
this their own, they could laugh at the intrigues of 
their enemies and afford to treat with indifference 
those who were looked upon as the ordinary channels 
of Court favour. 

Lord Hervey, who held the post of Vice-Cham¬ 
berlain, which occasioned his being resident at Court 
all the year round, was admitted to the Queen’s 
most intimate confidence. He had opportunities of 
studying the character of every member of the Court, 

anybody to persuade him what was really the case,—^that whilst 
she was seemingly on every occasion giving up her opinion and 
her will to his, she was always in reality turning his opinion, and 
bending his will to hers.—** Lord Hervey’s Memoirs.’’ Vol. 1» 
p. 92. . 

* One of the satirists of the lime, ridiculing the King’s short 
dumpy hgure, published the following pasquinade- 

** You may strut, dapper George, but ’twill all be in vain; 

We know ’tis Queen Caroline, not you, that reign-^ 

You govern no more than Bon FhiHp, of Spain. ' 

Himi if you would have us &11 down and adore you. 

Lock up your fat spouse, as your dad did before you.” 
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Rind also of every member of the royal family, and 
the portraits he has left us of this distinguished 
drcle are evidently struck off with fidelity. Of his 
royal mistress, his portrait is a masterpiece. In his 
diary we behold her Majesty in her true character, 
zealous in religion, yet deficient in piety—^indifferent 
to affairs of state, yet absorbed in politics—strict in 
her own virtue, yet encouraging her husband’s in¬ 
fidelity—circumspect in her conduct, yet allowing 
expressions to be made use of in her presence that 
no modest woman in huml)le life would have to¬ 
lerated—^jjractisiiig the most painful self-denial, yet 
acting the most elaborate hypocrisy—and making it 
the business of her life to please her husband, yet in 
all things determined to please herself. In short, it 
is iiripossil^le to enumerate the several inconsistencies 
that formed one consistent whole in the character of 
Queen Caroline. She fully possessed his Majesty,** 
says this trustwoithy authority, ‘^with an opinion 
that it was absolutely necessary, from the nature of 
the English Government, that he should have but 
one minister; and tliat it was equally necessary, 
from Sir Robert’s superior abilities, that he 
should be that one.”’^ This, however, was a work of 
time and trouble, for the King ‘had too high an 
opinion of himself to suffer himself kpowingly to be 
led by his wife, or by any one else. 

The curious state of the social relations in the 
upper ranks at this period may be imagined from the 
* “ Lord Hervey's Memoirs.” Vol. 1, p. 184. 
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fiM5t that Walpole’s most intimate friend, Lord 
Hervey, was well aware that the Minister had for¬ 
merly been a suitor to his wife, and that having been 
unsuccessfiil, he entertained as much hostility to the 
lady ai^ the lady condescended to feel towards him. 
Lady Hervey had endeavoured, with the assistance of 
the Duchess of Marlborough, to induce her husband 
to join Pulteney in opposition to Walpole : Lord 
Hervey preferred having a patron in his wife’s dis¬ 
appointed lover, and became one of the most useful 
as well as one of the most faithful of his partizans. 
That Walpole detested Lady Hervey,” as her lord 
asserts, is open to doubt. He was not of a cha¬ 
racter to detest a man who had disappointed him ; 
and his detestation of a woman under such circum¬ 
stances is veiy problematical. And if Lord Hervey’s 
amiable and accomplished wife detested her admirer, 
as liis lordship also asserts, but of which there 
exists no proof, she did not the less appreciate the 
merits of his younger son. The above, however, is 
not the only curious feature in the friendship of the 
two families; for Lord Hervey’s elder brother, as 
before mentioned, suffered the imputation of improper 
intimacy with Ladjr Walpole, which, according to the 
scandalous chronicles, her husband returned by enter¬ 
taining a passion for the sister* in-law of her lover. 

The Queen waS a zealous politician; foreign as 
well as home politics were studied by her as inti- 
miotely as by the most active of the King’s Ministers. 
She held private communications with ambassadors, 

M 2 
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and private conferences with Cabinet Ministers,—^thus 
making sure of being well informed on every pro¬ 
ceeding of importance that occurred either at home 
or abroad. Germany especially attracted her at¬ 
tention, not only as the land of her birth, 'but as 
containing that precious territory, the Electorate of 
Hanover, which she knew her husband regarded with 
engrossing interest. On every matter relating to it 
she was always thoroughly instructed through Hutolf, 
the King’s Hanoverian agent in England ; a man well 
acquainted with the affairs of Germany, and devoted 
to the interests of the Court of Vienna. At her 
desire he drew up a paper in the French language on 
the present state of affairs abroad, with his views of 
the proper policy of England, which, though it allowed 
to England but a very subordinate position, was so 
cleverly written, that Sir Robert Walpole acknow¬ 
ledged he had never met with any memorial so ably 
put together, or one more likely to influence the 
Queen to embrace the author’s views. Her Majesty 
gave it to Sir Robert, expressing her desire that he 
should answer it in English, which he did, paragraph 
by paragraph, with arguments so forcible that she 
abandoned all desire to support the Emperor. 

The Queen’s mode of expressing her opinions was 
often sufiiciently piquant. For instance, speaking 
of Lord Harrington when he bt^came Secretary of 
State, her Majesty said There is a heavy insipid 
sloth in that animal, that puts me out of all patience. 
He must have six hours to dress, six more to dine. 
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six more for his mistress^ and six luore to sleep^ and 
there, for a minister, are the four-and-twenty hours 
admirably well disposed of; and if now and then he 
borrows six of those hours to do anything relating to 
his office, it is for something that might be done in 
six minutes, and ought to have been done six days 
before.’** 

Very often her mode of expressing her ideas was 
more graphic than elegant. Count Kinski, ambassador 
from the Emperor, rode one day during a stag-hunt 
beside her carriage. After reproaching him for the 
hauteur which he exhibited at a time when he was 
seeking assistance for his master, she asked If a 
handkerchief lay before me, and I felt I had a dirty 
nose, my good Count Kinski, do you think I should 
beckon the handkerchief to come to me or stoop to 
take it up.” The Count did not attempt to conceal 
the ill-feeling he entertained towards Sir Robert for 
influencing the King and Queen to oppose the designs 
of the Emperor, which also caused the extreme unpopu¬ 
larity of the English Minister at Vienna. To this, 
however, Walpole was quite indifierent: his policy 
was peaceftd, and he was determined to maintain it. 

A notable example of the Queen’s interference in 
politics appeared in 1733, when, during the discussion 
on the state of the South Sea Company, her Mi^esty 
sent for Hoadley, bishop of Salisbury, and lectured 
his lordship on a change of principles which had been 
attributed to him. Inqmries were made as to his 
* Loxd Hervey’s Menicurs,’’ VoL 1, p. 378.^ 
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alleged opposition to the Excise Scheme and slack* 
ness in his attendance on the House of Lords, and 
much good advice given as to the advantage he might 
derive from supporting the government. The worthy 
Bishop stoutly defended himself from the imputation 
of trimming; denied the charge attributed to him; 
assured her Majesty he thought highly of the Excise 
Scheme, and vowed that ho should be the weakest 
as well as the worst of mankind” if he entertained 
any thought of deserting his party and going over 
to the Opposition. The Queen declared herself very 
well satisfied, and dismissed his lordship with a 
compliment, and a regret that her own weakness and 
other people’s wickedness had led her to entertain 
suspicions of his integrity. He afterwards sent an 
assurance to Walpole that he might rely on his 
assistance in any extremity, but though the Minister 
paid him the compliment of a visit, he was so reserved 
in his manner, that it was evident to the Bishop his 
assurances had not had the effect that he desired. 

The Queen’s conduct towards Lord Hervey dis¬ 
played an affectionate interest which caused some 
scandal, although her Majesty was fourteen years the 
senior of her Vice-Chamberlain. She added a thou¬ 
sand a year to his income, presented him with a 
hunter, and made him ride by her carriage during the 
chase. Eveiy morning while sha breakfasted, she 
kept him for an hour and a half gossiping with the 
most&miliar confidence, styling him her child, her 
pupil, and her charge; laughingly repeating that hk 
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being so impertinent, and daring so continually to 
contradict her, arose from his knowledge that she 
could not do without liim : she often said it is well 
I am so old, or I should be talked of for this creature.” 

Though Lord Hervey enjoyed her Majesty’s 
favour, he invariably opposed licr arguments when¬ 
ever he considered her in the wrong, and sometimes 
warm disputes were the result. The same difficulty 
attended Sir Kobcrt Walpole ; for she was often* so 
wedded to her own opinion, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty the Minister could induce her to 
give way to his sounder judgment. 

Mrs. Howard tried her influence over the new 
king by asking for a peerage for her brother, Sir 
John Hobart. This she obtained, and it seems to 
have been the whole of her gains : she incurred the 
disgrace of her position without any of its emoluments. 

Mrs. Howard was never very handsome, and had 
the further misfortune of being very deaf^ but as her 
royal lover never said an 3 rthing worth her hearing, 
the latter was a deprivation from which she could not 
suffer in his society; and as the Hanoverian taste 
was known-do be not fastidious, her pleasing features, 
graceftil carriage, and agreeable manners, were a 
sufficient equivalent for more striking personal at¬ 
tractions. When the Prince became King, though 
she was nearly forty years of age, she still was 
thought deserving his favour, and continued to dress 
the Queen and to amuse the £^g, apparently to the 
o^mplete satisfaction of both one and the other. 
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thou^ her Majesty was as folly aware of her ser¬ 
vant’s position with her husband, as his Majesty was 
of her position with his wife. The former, however, 
sometimes took an opportunity when the favourite 
was performing her duties at her toilet, of making 
her experience that sense of degradation to which 
women far inferior to Mrs. Howard are rarely insen¬ 
sible. The Queen also thwarted every attempt she 
made to acquire influence by means of the King’s 
attachment. 

As Mr. Howard succeeded to the Earldom of Suf¬ 
folk in 1731, his wife became a countess, and the 
Queen gave her a corresponding promotion in her 
service by advancing her to the oflice of Mistress of 
the Robes. Lady Sufiblk was, hoWtever, so impru¬ 
dent as to encourage a close intimacy with Pope at 
the time he was publishing personal attacks upon the 
Bang; and to continue on terms of friendship with 
Chesterfield, Pulteney, and other political leaders, 
when they were distinguishing themselves by their 
opposition to the Grovemment. Her decline in the 
Bang’s favour soon became evident, and the Queen 
did not fail to cherish his displeasure. The frail fair 
one was besides, by this time, old and deaf, her lover 
was tired of her, and the desire for a substitute was 
expressed even by the Princess Royal; “I wish with 
all my heart,” she said, ^‘hewoifid take somebody 
else, that mamma might be a little relieved from the 
ennui of seeing him for ever in her room.” 

There was a sensible retribution in the slights 
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Lady Suffolk received during her attendance upon the 
Queen, whose pitying civihties were so many feminine 
stings, which though small individually, were scarcely 
endurable in the aggregate. The King’s conduct to 
her be^me worse and worse; whenever they were 
together in private, she was the victim of as much ill- 
humour as he had contrived to preserve undiminished 
since their last meeting. She at length obtained 
permission to absent herself from duty to try the 
effect of the Bath waters on her health, and when she 
returned after six weeks* absence, the King no longer 
visited her, and spoke to her with indifference : she 
therefore asked an audience of the Queen, and re¬ 
signed her post of Mistress of the Robes. Lady 
. Suffolk then retired entirely from Court, to the great 
gratification of the royal frmily; and when some 
years later she once more appeared before her royal 
lover, she had the mortification to find that all 
recollection of her had faded from his mind.*i* 

Among other imprudencies laid to the charge of 
Mrs. Howard during her court hfe, was her patronage 
of Gay, a poet of considerable celebrity, whom she had 
fed with hc^es of court favour, which she could not 

♦ “You wiD see by the newspapers,” UTites the Duke of New¬ 
castle, to Sir Kobert «Walpole, “ that Lady Suffolk has left the 
Ck>urt. The particulars that I had from the Queen, are, that last 
week she acquainted the Queen with her design, putting it upon 
the King’s unkind usaga of her. The Queen ordered her to sftay a 
week, which she did, but last Monday had another audience, com¬ 
plained again of unkind treatment from the King, was irery civil to 
the Queen, and went that night to her brother’s house in St. 
James’s, square.”—“ Sydney Papers.” 
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afterwards realize. Gay had written a burlesque of 
ihe fashionable Italian performances^ and the leading 
Ministers having been pointed out to him as the real 
obstacles to his advancement, he contrived before the 
performance of his ^'Beggars’ Opera,*' to introduce 
some satirical allusions both to Walpole and to Lord 
Townshend. On the representation of the play these 
were readily seized upon by the audience, and the 
opera grew so excessively popular, that the poet was 
tempted to write a second part with still stronger 
political allusions. Walpole had enjoyed the joke as 
much as any one at first, but when he was brought 
on the stage as a highwayman, the Lord Chamber- 
lain was directed to prohibit the representation of the 
second opera. Gay then rushed into print with a 
still stronger infusion of satire in his libretto, and got 
an influential x)atroness (the Duchess of Queensberry) 
to obtain subscribers for its publication, which she 
sought with such indiscretion and effrontery as to 
solicit subscriptions from the King and Queen. She 
was desired to forbear from apjiearing at Court; in 
reply she sent an impertinent note to their Majesties, 
which led to the Duke’s being obliged to surrender 
his employment of Admiral of Scotland. 

Though with the wits and courtiers Mrs. Howard 
was more popular, with the clergy Mrs. Clayton was 
the great object of attention. T«lie latter, through 
her influence with her royal mistress, was enabled 
to dispose of diurch preferment by wholesale; to 
make bishops and appropriate prebends as fast as 
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any opening offered. Instead of wasting her time in 
listening to the brilliant trifling of the handsome 
courtiers who flocked to Mrs. Howard, her rival was 
encouraging the low church principles of Clarke and 
Hoadley, listening with eager ears to the most glaring 
heterodoxy, and enjoying infidelity in the disguise of 
religion. Nor was she altogether regardless of the 
cause of letters, although sermons and polemics formed 
the literary manufacture she most patronized. 

As soon as George I died, and George II ascended 
the throne, it began to appear that the new Queen’s 
Bedchamber woman was a much more important per¬ 
sonage than the new King’s mistress, and the clients of 
the latter found too late that they had made an error 
in their choice of a patroness. .While Stephen Duck 
the thresher was taken by the royal hand, and enrolled 
among the favourites of fortune, a much superior poet, 
Gay, attained no higher distinction than that which 
consisted in writing letters of gallantry for his patro¬ 
ness, to the more important, or the more importunate 
of her admirers. And whilst a succession of Court 
Chaplains rose to the rank of English Bishops, the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, the popular, the clever Jona¬ 
than Swift, was forced to be contented with the 
limited enjoyments of his Irish Deanery, and the 
select audience of his dearly beloved Roger.” 

Mr. Clayton,* the husband of the Queen's fitvour- 
ite, got into Parliament and made himself useM to 
the Ministry, for which he received ample recompense. 
He became one of the Lords of the Treasmy, and 
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tiiougli remarkable for nothing but dullness,* was 
eventually created an Irish Baron, with the title of 
Stmdon. He was a useful creature to Walpole, till in 
a time of difficulty he chose to increase his embar¬ 
rassments by standing a contested election for West¬ 
minster. His wife, not more remarkable for talent 
than himself, contrived nevertheless to obtain the 
entire confidence of the Queen, and exercised so great 
an influence over her that she managed to establish a 
small colony of Dives’s (her nieces) at court, and 
obtained inilitaiy and other appointments for favourite 
nephews. Every one paid court to her, and frequently 
paid it in a substantial form. A pair of diamond 
ear-rings, marked Earl Pomfret s gratitude; a hand¬ 
some piece of decorative furniture was a memorial 
from a, dignitary of the Cliurch, of service rendered; 
and a certain Irish Judge paid for his promotion in 
the equally acceptable form of usquebaugh. Mrs. 
Clayton was applied to by persons of the highest dis¬ 
tinction, who were ambitious of the notice of royalty. 
Adulation came to her from high-bom people, and 
learned people, and remarkable people, till fancying 
there was some foundation for the excessive praises 

lavished on her at every side, she at last attempted to 

• 

* Bubb Doddington, who managed on very small resources to 
acquire a reputation for smartness, was once reproved by a brother 
Commissioner of the IVcasury, for not sdoing justice to Ix>rd 
Sondon's quickness of perception, as he had laughed at something 
Boddington had just uttered. “ No, no,** exclaimed Doddmgton, 
**my Lord Sundon is only now appreciating a jest I made last 
Treasury day.*’ 
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share witii Sir Bobert Walpole the government of the 
country. He wisely humoured her as far as was 
necessary to his own plans, but never allowed her to 
exercise any real influence in politics. She favoured 
the lo^ church party, and was their advocate with the 
Queen, whose religious principles were low enough. 
Indeed her opinions on most subjects were modelled 
upon Mrs. Clayton’s. When Mrs. Clajion, in 1735, 
was raised to the peerage, the Queen entertained 
thoughts of keeping her at Court in the position of 
Mistress of the Robes, but the intention was subse¬ 
quently abandoned, and Lord and Lady Sundon soon 
after retired into a well-merited obscurity. 

Lord Hervey was on intimate terms with Lady 
Sundon, and his estimate of her is liigher than that 
left by any other of her contemporaries. He attri¬ 
butes to her some faults of temper, which arose rather 
from honesty than infirmity. She had sense enough,” 
he adds, to perceive what black and dirty company 
she was forced to keep; had honour enough to despise 
them, and goodness enough to hate them, and not 
hypocrisy enough at the same time to tell them they 
were white and dean. I knew her intimately, and 
think she had really a warm, honest, noble, generous^ 
benevolent, friendly heart; and if she had the common 
weakness of letting those she wished ill to see it, she 
had in recompense the uncommon merit of letting 
thoee she wished well to not only see it, but feel it.” 
Her published corre^ondence*!* does not give m 

* The lettas of Lady Sundon, of which a selecticffil has lately 
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&V0!iHrable an impression as this, but the servility of 
those who paid their court to her, may excite a preju¬ 
dice which, in the absence of any direct proofs of ill 
doing, it is unjust to entertain. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, whatever goodness she possessed, that shfe could 
also hate, and this feeling she indulged towards Mrs. 
Howard, with an utter want of control that formed 
a remarkable contrast to the well-bred indifference of 
her rival. 

On one occasion Sir Robert Walpole, during a 
private interview witli the Queen, held a long conver¬ 
sation with her respecting the evils^that might result 
from her death, and he drew so moving a picture of 
the mischiefs the King might be plunged into through 
his passion for women, and the bad effects of a second 
marriage on the interests of her children, that her 
Majesty wept extremely; yet defended her husband 
from the evil forebodings of his minister, and affirmed 
that the King’s confidence in him would prevent his 
ffdling into the disastrous course Sir Robert had 
anticipated. Walpole at once attributed all his in¬ 
fluence to the Queen, for, as he said, if he gave his 
Majesty good advice, the merit of his taking it was 
due entirely to her. This conference was so confiden¬ 
tial that both became alarmed lest i^ might have been 
overheard, when they learned that the King had 

printed, were at one period placed in the hands of Oliyer 
Qoldsihith, and he appears to have prepared some for publication, 
as the originals bear in his handwriting a memorandum to that 
efibot. 
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passed some time in the next apaitment to that in 
which they had been closeted. To their great relief, 
however, they afterwards ascertained that he had 
merely passed through the adjoining room with his 
daughters, and had proceeded on to the garden. The 
Queen’s remarks respecting Maria Skerrett, whilst 
she was only the mistress of Sir Kobert Walpole, are 
a proof of her indifference to the ordinary proprieties 
of her sex. She said, she was very glad he had any 
amusement for his leisure hours, but could neither 
comprehend how a man could be very fond of a 
woman who was only attached to him for his money; 
nor ever imagine how any woman would suffer him as 
a lover from any consideration or inducement but his 
money. She must be a clever gentlewoman,’’ con¬ 
tinued the Queen, to have made him believe she cares 
for him on any other score; and to show you what 
fools we all are in some point or other, she has 
certainly told him some fine story or other of her love 
and her passion, and that poor man avec ce cjros corpSy 
ces jembes enJl6eSy et ce vilain ventre, believes her. 
Ah! what is human nature 1”*** 

. Ah, what indeed 1 The Queen’s personal appear- . 
ance at this time differed but little from that which 
she canvassed with so much freedom. Her want of 
womanly delicacy is equally evident from an anecdote 
preserved in the qilarto edition of Walpole’s Memoirs 
I of the Court ©f George II, t in which Sir Eoberi^ 

Hiervey’s Memoirs.” Vol. 1, p. 467. 
f Very properly expunged in the octavo edition. 
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Walpole is made to relate an incident to her Majesty^ 
to which she listened with complacency, that no gen> 
tleman of the present day would hazard before a 
modest woman. But the worst instance of this insen¬ 
sibility to decorum, is to be found in the sy^matic 
manner in which she encouraged the King’s mfidelitieSi* 
Her treatment of Mrs. Howard publicly, coimtenan@ed 
the liaison; while her privately exercising all her 
influence to keep the mistress from obtaining any 
influence, is a notable example of Queenly discrebim ; 
but this, however opposed to all right notions of 
womanly dignity, sinks completely* into the shade 
compared with her conduct, when the King, in one of 
his journeys to Hanover, told her that he had found a 
new mistress to his taste, and gave her the most 
minute details of the origin, rise, and progress of this 
amour. A trustworthy authority informs us that his 
Majesty’s copious revelations were answered by the 
Queen in a similar tone of unreserved confidence, ap¬ 
proving of his taste, encouraging his inclination, and 
quietly adding that She was but one woman, and 
an old woman, and that he mights love more and 
younger women.”* This astonishing recital Lord 
Chancellor King states, in his Diary, he received from 
Sir Bobert Walpole ; and unfortunately there is 
ample corroborative evidence of its authenticity. 

The old Lothario, thus encouraged, found no 
difficulty in attaching himself to a married lady of 
Hanover, called Amelia Sophia de Walmoden, and 

* ** Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chauoellors.** Vol. 4, p, 688. 
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Le took care to make his dutifiil wife acquainted with 
'^the latest particulars ” in the progress of his illicit 
passion. The only thing that seemed to give the 
devoted wife a moment’s uneasiness, was a misgiving 
that th^ connexion might, in the opinion of the world, 
lessen her political influence. She was quite prepared 
to welcome the Walmoden in the affectionate manner 
expected of her in each pf the interesting epistles of 
fifty or sixty pages, that the fond husband at Hanover 
was in the frequent habit of writing for the edification 
of his dutiful partner in England: but her morality 
was aroused when her interests were concerned, and 
if the latter were to suffer by her complaisance, it is 
probable she might have entertained scruples of con¬ 
science that would have been extremely disagreeable 
to Madame Walmoden. 

On parting with that lady, the King had pro¬ 
mised to revisit Hanover on the 29th of the fol¬ 
lowing May, and at their farewell parting Madame 
had toasted the happy day in a bumper, in which 
festal ceremony she was joined by all the company 
present. This promise the King endeavoured to keep 
secret, but Walpole heard of it and resolved that it 
should not be fulffled. His Majesty, ineanwhile> 
neglected the Queen to write long letters to his Dul- 
cinea, sent an affectionate reply to her epistle by 
eveiy post, and behaved very rudely to his wife, 
except when he was in the humour to talk about her 
rival; off which subject he was so communicativte 

yoii. I. N * 
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that the poor Queen became tired to death of his 
absurdity. 

It now transpired that Madame WaJmoden was 
with child before the King left her, which accounted 
in some measure for the frequent correspondence 
between them. In the spring of 1736 she gave birth 
to a son, which greatly increased His Majesty’s eager¬ 
ness to return to Hanover; and he did return in 
May. But his happiness with the lady was disturbed 
by the discovery of a ladder that was found one night 
set up against her window; and an officer in the 
Imperial service was concealed not fitr from it. The 
lady boldly declared the circumstance to be a trick 
designed to ruin her, and denied all acquaintance 
with either officer or ladder; but as there could be no 
doubt that she had enemies who envied her her hap¬ 
piness with the King, she begged permission to place 
herself in retirement, out of the reach of their 
malice. She attributed the whole affair to Madame 
d’Elitz, who had had the honour of serving three 
generations of the royal family in the capacity in 
which Madame Walmoden, little more than a year 
since, had superseded her. The two women were 
near relations, and belonged to a family the females 
of which had been notorious for their profligacy for 
nearly a century. Madame d’Elitz happened at this 
time to be in England, with hef aunt, the reader’s 
old acquaintance, the Duchess of Kendal; but this 
did not prevent the King from believing her com¬ 
plicity in the shocking design to ruin the reputation 
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of his mistress. He gave orders that the captain of 
the guard who had allowed the Imperial officer to 
escape, should be put under arrest, and that the said 
officer should be recaptured without delay. The 
culprih however, had been advised to remove himself 
from the Hanoverian dominions with all possible 
despatch, which advice he followed so promptly, that 
he was nowhere to be found. 

The King seemed more fond of Madame Wal- 
moden after this little disturbance than before, and 
wrote a full account of it to the Queen, requesting 
her to consult Sir Robert Walpole whether in his 
statements he had been too partial to the lady. Her 
Majesty began to be greatly annoyed by the King’s 
conduct; and on finding he delayed his return beyond 
his birthday, slie showed that her powers of endurance 
were beginning to give way. Her long letters of 
thirty or forty pages diminished to less than one 
quarter, and she betrayed such signs of discontent, 
that Walpole, alarmed lest she should do some mis¬ 
chief, held a long and friendly conference with her oh 
the present serious state of affairs; and recommended 
her, as the only way of retaining her influence over 
her husband, to invite Madame Walmoden to Ehgi- 
land. This die promised to do, with many thanh% 
and some tears, and immediately wrote a most 
submissive letter to Hanover, urging the King to 
bring Madame Walmoden, in terms implying that ho 
one could be more welcome. In due time an answer 
came from her husband, commending her flisarotiQn 

N 2 
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in the highest terms^ and requesting that the 
Countess of Suffolk’s apartments might be prepared 
for her successor. 

Lord Hervey, in the year 1736, wrote two little 
humorous pieces for the amusement of the Queen. 
They prove on what familiar terms the Vice-Chamber¬ 
lain was witli Her Majesty, and give some sketches of 
Court life that are not a little astonishing. The first 
is in verse, in the shape of a poetical epistle to the 
Queen, on her commanding Lord Hervey to write 
no more.” It appears from this that he had written 
frequently for her amusement, and on the last occa¬ 
sion some of his freedoms had elicited the prohibition 
which gave birth to the metrical epistle. Several 
passages were thought too grossly indelicate” for 
publication; nevertheless, they were written for the 
Queen’s perusal; and the rest alludes to the persons 
about the Queen, in a spirit of coarse raillery often 
as far removed from wit as from decency. Her 
Majesty is complimented, and in one or two places 
Walpole also, but eveiybody else is caricatured 
abominably. 

The other production possesses higher claims. It 
is in the shape of a series of dramatic scenes, with 
the title of ^'The Death of Lord Hervey; or, a 
Morning at Court.” The Queen and Princesses, and 
some of the principal noblemen awd ladies, form the 
dramatis persona. Intelligence having been brpught 
that liord Hervey had been robbed and murdered by 
a highwayman, they discuss his merits and demerits 
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with much liveliness. The scene of the second act 
is the Queen’s dressing-room, where Her Majesty is 
discovered cleaning her teeth; her ladies are occupied 
at her toilet; and her chaplains are heard in the next 
room reciting morning prayers. If this is a true 
picture, as there is every reason to believe it is, of 
Court religion, as well as of Court manners, it does 
not raise our estimation of either. But Lord Her- 
vey’s no-church, and the Queen's low-church prin¬ 
ciples, were very nearly identical. The dialogue also 
embodies some amusing characteristics of the speakers. 
Sir Robert Walpole is introduced, and has a private 
conversation with the Queen about the recent riots, 
and the last letter from the King, relating the adven¬ 
ture of the ladder and the imperial officer. The 
third act changes to the Great Drawing-room; and 
the formal conversation of the Queen with the ladies 
and gentlemen of the circle, is ftill of character; 
but it is brought to a hurried conclusion by Lord 
Grantham coming in to inform her, to the astonish¬ 
ment of herself and all the courtiers, that Lord 
Hervey is waiting in the gallery, in a frock-coat and 
bob-wig, and only caused it to be given out that he 
was dead, to le^m what everybody in the Court 
would say of him. The dialogue of the last scene is 
•light and pleasant, and the characteristics of the 
;l)ukes of Grafton and Newcastle are hit off most 
amuringly. On the whole, this is a more favoumMe 
spedmen of Lord Horvey’s talents than the epistle ia 
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verse, though exhibiting much more freedom than 
would be tolerated at the present day. 

The prolongation of the King’s stay in Hanover 
caused much discontent in England ; and as soon as 
the cause transpired, the Queen was pitied and the 
King reviled. All sorts of objectionable jokes were 
made at the expense of the faithless husband, and 
various pasquinades were circulated reflecting on the 
negligent monarch. A placard was posted on the 
gate of St. James’s Palace, with the following 
announcement: 

** Lost or strayed, out of this house, a man, who has left a wife 
and six children on the parish; whoever will give any tidings of 
him to the Churchwardens of St. James’s parish, so as he may be 
got again, shaU receive four shillings and sixpence reward. 

“ N.B.—This reward will not be increased, nobody judging him 
to deserve a crown.” 

At last, early in the month of December it became 
known that the King was about to return, and when 
it was rumoured that he was at sea in terribly stormy 
weather, his neglected subjects and insulted wife, 
rivalled each other in their concern for his safety. 
The wiser portion, though they fully appreciated the 
King, were mudi better satisfied to remain imder his 
government than to hazard theii: liberty with so 
unpromising a prince as his heir. After the wind 
had been Mowing a hurricane for four days, a letter 
arrived froin his Majesty, stating that he was detained 
at Helvodiduys, by the weather, and had not been at 
iiea ^t *^ This communication the Queen received 
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with lively satisfaction : but as the weather continued 
tempestuous, apprehensions were again generally en¬ 
tertained that the King was being buffeted about by 
the storm. These apprehensions greatly increased 
when it became known that part of the fleet which 
had set sad with his Majesty from Helvoetsluys, 
had been driven into diflerent ports in England in a 
shattered state, and that the people in them knew 
nothing of the King, except that they had parted 
company in the most imminent danger. The Queen^s 
alarm was intense; the hopes of Prince Frederick 
proportionably sanguine, when intelligence arrived 
that the royal yacht had been driven back to Hel- 
voetsluys, and that the King, though slightly indis¬ 
posed, was in perfect safety. Again his faithful 
subjects were delighted at his escape; and his faithful 
wife the most sincerely pleased of all. The King's 
danger had been occasioned by his own impatience to 
set sail, which he insisted on doing in spite of the 
remonstrances of his admiral, Sir Charles Wager. 

When it was made public in England that the 
King was safe, and that so many valuable lives had 
been trifled with through his obstinacy, the expression 
of public feeling was strongly unfavourable. One 
case was brought before Sir Kobert Walpole, of a 
man striving to inflame the minds of a party of sol¬ 
diers against the King by stating, while in a public 
house, that he spent English money in Hanover, only 
to bring back a Hanover mistress, with many other 
si milar observations. On the sexjeant relating what 
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had transpired, Sir Eoberfc recommended him in his 
evidence to omit all reference to the money and the 
mistress, as there was quite enough to prove the 
nuui’s fault, without entering into these particulars. 

During the anxious interval of suspense abdut the 
King, the Queen entered, with her confidential friends. 
Sir Robert Walpole and Lord Hervey, into much 
speculation as to what would have followed, had the 
King been lost. She fully expected that both would 
have retired from Court, and asserted that she would 
on her knees have begged Sir Robert not to desert 
her son. As soon as she heard that the King was 
safe, she wrote a long and affectionate letter to him, 
to which he replied with one still longer and much 
more endearing. Indeed George II. in his old age 
was a master in the art of writing love-letters, and 
surprised his ministers when they read them, almost 
as much as he delighted liis mistresses. 

The royal traveller reached St. James's on the 
15th of January, 1737, and it seemed at first difficult 
to decide whether he was most glad to meet his 
Queen or his Minister. He acknowledged that no 
man ever had so affectionate and meritorious a wife, 
or so faithful and able a friend; and that the latter 
during his absence, had behaved like a great and a 
good man, and that he should always remember it, 
and love him for it." This would have been very 
gratifying to Sir Robeii; but for one thing; he placed 
not the slightest confidence in the King's profes¬ 
sions : no one knew better than Walpole, that his 
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thorough selfishness prevented his loving any one blit 
himself. 

For some time after his Majesty’s return he suf¬ 
fered from indisposition—probably a cold caught during 
his vo/age—^but he would not permit any one about 
him to think he was ill, and suddenly dismissed an 
imprudent groom of the stole, who had ventured to 
express a hope of his royal master’s speedy convales¬ 
cence. Sir Robert felt convinced that the King was 
seriously unwell, and excited the Queen’s anger by 
maintaining his own opinion, in spite of her asseve¬ 
rations to the contrary. 

Soon afterwards came on the debate in Parlia¬ 
ment, got up by the friends of the Prince of Wales: 
and other matters of interest followed, which so 
much engrossed the King’s attention that he appeared 
to have forgotten Madame Walmoden. The real fact 
was, that he had formed another attachment. Mary 
Howard, once a Maid of Honour, who had since been 
twice married ; first to the Earl of Deloraine, then to 
William Wyndham, Esq., sub-governor to the Duke of 
Cumberland, was still handsome enough to attract his 
Majesty’s attention, and at last had made him \m* 
faithful to Ids mistress at Hanover. 

The Court was for some time in a state of ferment 
caused by the proceedings of the Prince of Wales, 
previously, and subsequently to his expulsion from 
St. James’s; nothing else was talked about. Lady 
Deloraine was consequently less notorious than it was 

^imddtion to be. However it was supposed that 
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Mmdame Walmoden seemed likely to be forgotten^ 
when Sir Robert Walpole received orders from the 
Sing to purchase a hundred lottery tickets^ and to 
forward them to Hanover to the Lady of his affections 
there. His Majesty directed, with one of hfe usual 
contrivances to do things at other people’s expense, 
that the lOOOZ. should not be charged to the Civil 
List, but to the Secret Service Fund. This may be 
taken as an indication that the King was by this time 
tired of Lady Deloraiiie. It does not appear that 
the Queen took any particular notice of this intrigue. 
Lady Deloraine was not a person whose influence 
over her husband she need dread, and it accorded 
with her matrimonial tactics to encourage this atten¬ 
tion in a quarter so harmless, if only to prevent his 
involvement with some more ambitious and more 
artful woman. 

The Queen’s invitation to Madame Walmoden 
has been already mentioned, but she was too wise to 
place herself within reach of the wife she had 
wronged, of whose influence in England she had 
heard the most exaggerated reports. She therefore 
remained quietly where she was, hoping to retain her 
influence over the King by means of correspondence, 
and the opportunities of personal intercourse, which his 
well-known fondness for his Hanoverian dominions 
rendered probable. ‘ 

Mrs. Clayton is said on insufficient groimds to 
have obtained her influence over the Queen in 4 X)nBe- 
quenoe of having become possessed of a secret her 
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Majesty had taken extraordinary pains to keep. 
This was the existence of a rupture, the concealment 
of which was attended with great hazard to her life. 
Her ill-judged efforts to disguise this infirmity at last 
brought on a serious illness, which shortly assumed 
an alarming character. Her Majesty represented it 
as an attack of colic, and took usquebaugh. Sir Walter 
Raleigh^s cordial, snake root, and other stimulants, 
which only increased the evil. At last she said to 
the Princess Caroline and Lord Hervey I have an 
iU that nobody knows of” Unfortunately no notice 
was taken of this admission, as the real state of the 
case was not suspected. At this period the Prince 
sent a respectful message, desiring to be admitted to 
see the Queen, whose danger had already got abroad; 
but the King was violent, and in very coarse lan¬ 
guage refiised the son permission to see his mother. 
The Queen was told of this soon afterwards, and not 
<aily sanctioned it, but directed that if she grew worse, 
and should be weak enough to talk of seeing her son, 
that they would consider she raved, and not allow it. 
The King, who knew what was the matter with her, 
insisted upon having an operation performed, which 
she firmly refuse(J; but Eanby, the surgeon to the 
household being called in, he at once declared the 
nature of the complaint, and the imminence of the 
Queen^s danger. *The Queen made no reply, but 
laid hOrself down, and shed the only tears which had 
escaped from her throughout her painftil^ malady. 
Three eminent surgeons were soon in attendance, and 
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an operation was performed, which, had it been done 
earlier, might have succeeded; but now it was of no 
avail, for mortification had displayed itself. 

Sir Robert Walpole was in Norfolk when intel¬ 
ligence reached liim of the Queen’s having been 
seized with severe indisposition on the 9th of No¬ 
vember, 1737. He hastened to town, and arrived in 
time to attend to her last wishes. She behaved 
with singular fortitude, and rather endeavoured to 
suggest consolation to the King than to demand 
sympathy for herself. Her high opinion of the 
Minister was displayed in that trying hour more 
forcibly than ever. I recommend the King, my 
children, and the kingdom to your care,’* she said to 
him as he stood by her bedside. 

Lord Hervey represents Walpole as behaving 
with somewhat too much presumption on thie^ ooca«* 
sion ; but there is an appearance of prejudice and ill- 
feeling in this portion of Lord Hervey’s narrative, 
which seems to arise from Sir Robert’s having been 
more confidentially in attendance during the Queen’s 
illness than himself. 

The Queen sent for Sir Robert again on the 16th. 
Lord Hervey says it was only to consult him upon 
what was to become of her palace at Richmond after 
her death. The interview was strictly private, and 
lasted only a quarter of an hour. Sir Robert appeared 
fun of apprehensions as to the result of the Queen’s 
death upon the King, who, affectionate husband as 
he was, was terribly out of humour when the condi- 
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tion of the Queen was said to be improved; but Lord 
Hervey assured him that the event would make no 
difference in his position in the State. 

The Queen took leave of all her family, except her 
eldest Son, of whose hypocrisy in affecting to be con¬ 
cerned for her, she was firmly convinced, and made a 
will, in which she bequeathed all she possessed to the 
King. She was extremely patient, though she must 
have suffered very much ; for the surgeons frequently 
made fresh incisions, which, after asking if the King 
sanctioned them, she bore without a murmur. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was sent for, at the request 
of Sir Robert—ill-natured remarks having been made 
at the Queen’s not having received any religious con¬ 
solation ; he prayed by her side morning and evening, 
all her family assisting, except the King, who walked 
out of the room whenever the Archbishop walked 
into it. Her Majesty, liowever, did not receive the 
sacrament, which excited many comments. 

At length, on the 20th of November, Queen Caro¬ 
line breathed her last, to the great grief of her husband, 
and the genuine concern of her attendants. Her loss 
to the King was irreparable, as he himself declared 
a short time after the event to the elder Horace 
Walpole, confessing that ** her presence of mind often 
supported him in trying times, and the sweetness of 
her temper and* prudence would moderate and 
assuage his own vivacity and resentment; that inci¬ 
dents of state of a rough, difficult, and disagreeable 
nature would, by her previous conferences and con- 
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mth that able nunister. Sir Robert Walpole, be 
miMie ^ootb, easy, and palatable to him; bat that 
he must now lead a helpless, disconsolate, and uncom* 
Ibrtable life, during the remainder of a troublesome 
reign; that he did not know what to do, not which 
way to turn himself.” But then, recovering himself 
a little, he said, as she never forgot her love and 
concern for me to the last moment of her days, she 
earnestly recommended it to me on her deathbed 
(and his Majesty emphatically added, it was a just 
and wise recommendation,”) to follow the advice of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and never to part with so faithful 
and able a minister. This,” said the King, is now 
my only resource; upon this I must entirely depend.’^ 

Greatly to his credit, George II had always testi¬ 
fied towards his wife as much respect and regard as it 
was possible for him to feel for any woman, and these 
sentiments were not at all impaired by his Izaiaans 
with the Countess of Suffolk and others. A short 
time after her death, he desired to see a portrait of 
her, which she had given to Baron Brinkman, a 
German nobleman about the Court : when it was 
brought, the Bang seemed greatly affected, and after a 
short pause, he said, It is very like ; put it upon 
the chair at the foot of my bed, and leave it till I ring 
the beU.’’ At the end of two hoims the bell rang, 
and when the Baron entered, the "‘Bang said, "Take 
this picture away: I never yet saw the woman worthy 


* “ Walpole Papers.” 
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to buckle her shoe.’* To Sir Robert Walpole the 
Queen’s death was almost as severe a calamity as it 
was to the King : Our grief and distraction wants 
no relation,” he wrote to his brother, ** I am oppressed 
with sorrow and dread.’* There were others equally 
alive to the importance of the loss Sir Robert had 
experienced, and who were eagerly calculating on the 
advantages they might gain by it.* The King, how¬ 
ever, seemed to regard his Minister with daily 
increasing kindness, although his presence never failed 
most painfully to remind him of the faithful partner 
he had lost. 

Severe censure has been thrown on Queen Caroline 
for not having allowed her eldest son a last interview, 
but as the King was in her chamber, and she had 
always made compliance with his wishes her para¬ 
mount object, there is reason to believe that in her 
private interview with Walpole, she sent him her 
blessing and her forgiveness ; but it was generally 
rumoured at the time, and supposed probable from the 
notorious obstinacy of her disposition and her hostile 
feelings towards her son, that she died, as Lord 
Chesterfield has given it, ^^unforgiving, unforgiven.” 

To speak the exact truth, the death of Que^ 
Caroline was as unedifying as her life. She had nuB- 
tured an unholy hatred of her first-bom; she had 

* The shrewd end watchfiil Dnchess of Marlborough, .writing at 
ipaB time, remarks ** 1 can’t but think he must be extremely uneasy 
at this misfortune, for I have a notion that many of his troops will 
slacken very much, if not quite leave him, when the^^ see he has 
lost his sure support.” 
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practised a selfish toleration of her husband’s vices} 
she had systematically discountenanced genuine reli¬ 
gion^ and when her last hour arrived, there was only 
too positive evidence that she had no claim to the 
title of Christian. 

“ Queen Caroline,*’ says Lord Chesterfield, in his “ Characters,” 

** had lively, pretty ports, a quick conception, and some degree of 
female knowledge, and would have been an agreeable wom^n in 
social, if she had not aimed at being a great one in public life.” 

He adds: 

“ She professed art, instead of concealing it, and valued herself 
upon her skill in simulation and dissimulation, by which she made 
herself many enemies, and not one friend, even among the,jwomen 
nearest to her person. Cunning and perfidy were the mcans^, 
she made use of in business, as all w'omon do for want of better.*’ ^ 

Lord Chesterfield’s acquaintance with the likx 
must have been limited to the exclusion of the noble 
and the good, or he could not liave expressed so 
derogatory an opinion. His lordship’s principles ivere'^ 
founded on the impossibility of female virtue; there¬ 
fore, he could find nothing in woman worthy of remark, 
but her cunning and her perfidy.” 

The deceased Queen was buried on the l7th of 
December in a new vault in Henry VII. chapel, in 
Westminster Abbey, and the Kin^ desired that pre¬ 
parations should be made for his being placed beside 
her in this last resting place. One side of her cofiGm 
was therefore left loose, and his \(as to be fa^oned 
in the same mamier; thus, when the two coffins came 
to be placed together, the sides being taken away 
there would be no separation. 
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For some time after the death of Queen Caroline, 
the King never tired of speaking her praises to 
every one who came in his way. For many nights 
he would not venture to retire to rest without having 
ohe of the attendants to sleep in his bedroom. 
He was always in tears when mentioning his loss, 
though he never missed an opportunity of doing so, 
recalling the most trifling incidents of her life ; in a 
style, however, that sometimes made it difficult for 
^he hearer to keep his countenance. 

Notwithstanding the King’s great grief, and liis 
devotion to the memory of his deceased Queen, she 
was hardly placed in the vault before he was thinking 
of a journey to Hanover, for the express purpose of 
bringing over her rival. Madame Walmoden readily 
consented to the move now that there was no longer 
danger to be apprehended; and she was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Countess of Yarmouth, in 
1739.' She followed the example of the Duchess of 
Kendal in endeavouring to make the most of her 
position, but was much more moderate in her exac¬ 
tions, and always kept on good terms with the King’s 
confidential Minister. His Majesty did not scruple to 
make this woman the companion of his daughters, 
though he endeavoured, during the twenty years he 
survived his Queen, to maintain a dull decorum in 
his Court* * 

Of the sons of the King and Queen we shall have 
oocamon to speak presently. Of the daughters, the 
eldest sacrifioed herself to the Prince of Orange— 
TOL. I. o 
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maixiage which her fiiends regarded with surprise, his 
(dear estate not being more than 12,000Z. a-year. 
person he is described '‘as almost a dwarf, and as much 
deformed as it was possible for a human creature to 
be.*** Though marked with the small-pox, the Princess 
Boyal had a fine complexion and a clear skin; she was 
ill-made, and her figure was too portly to be graceful. 
She was more proud than dignified, but was cheerful 
and good tempered. As she had made up her mind 
to marry the Prince, as she said, “ if it was a 
monkey,'^ she had the good taste not to seem at all 
surprised at the similarity which really did exist 
between her husband and the creature she spoke of. 
Wlien all were pitying her for being destined to so 
dreadful a fate, she was amusing herself at her harp¬ 
sichord, with a select circle of professional singers, 
probably too glad of being allowed to indulge that 
musical taste which had been cultivated under the 
direction of the immortal Handel. Her bridegroom 
was taken ill tlie day before that on which the cere¬ 
mony was take place ; he removed to Kensington, 
thence to Bath; he was considered in danger; in 
due time he was pronoimced convalescent, yet the 
countenance of the Princess Royal wore its usual 
serenity ; she was still at the haipsichord, still sur¬ 
rounded by opera singers. 

In the beginning of March; 1734, the Prince 
retumed to London; on the 14th he was married. 
The hour appointed for the procession to assemble 
^ « Lewd Harvey's Memoirs.? Vol. 1, p. 286. 
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was seven at night, and at this voluntary sacrifice of 
the King’s daughter, there was as grand a display as 
befitted so illustrious a victim. The Prince could not 
be gracefiil, but he could be magnificent, and gold and 
silver brocade were lavished upon his person with an 
unsparing hand. He could also be generous, and was 
profuse in his gifts of jewels; presenting the Princess, 
among other treasures, with a necklace of twenty large 
diamonds. The ceremony was very completely got 
up ; there was but one deficiency—^that of happiness. 
The bride’s father looked on well satisfied with the 
imposing spectacle; while her mother and sisters could 
scarcely'conceal their melancholy forebodings. The 
bride was the only one of the company who regarded 
her fate with indifference. Her new duties were, 
however, at first scrupulously fulfilled, and though 
the Prince seemed careless and inattentive in his con¬ 
duct towards her, her devotion to him was observed 
by all the Court. 

Numerous addresses of congratulation followed 
these unpropitious nuptials. The city of London sent 
one to the King, which has been thus travestied— 

Most gracious sire, behold before you, 

Your prostrate sul^ects that adore you,— 

The mayor and oitizens of London, 

By loss of trade and taxes undone; 

Who come with gratulativc hearts. 

Although they’re of the County Parts,— 

To wish your Majesty much cheer, 

On Anna’s marriage with Mynheer. 

0 2 * 
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Our hearts presage, from this alliance, 

The fairest hopes, the brightest triumphs, 

For if one revolution glorious 
Has made us wealthy and victorious. 

Another, by just consequence. 

Must double both our power and pence; 

We therefore hoj^c that young Nassau, 

Whom you have chose your son-iii-law. 

Will show himself of William's stock. 

And prove a chip of the same block.”* 

Notwitstanding his unprepossessing appearance, 
the Prince of Orange was very popular in England— 
indeed so much so as to excite the King’s jealousy ; 
and in his own country ho was so much the favourite 
of the people, that on his return the then existing 
Government was afraid of a general rising on his 
making his appearance. Despite their precautions, 
the Prince had no sooner landed than his car¬ 
riage was surrounded by a mob of enthusiastic 
.admirers, who, amid deafening huzzas, demanded liis 
permission to fire and destroy the houses of his 
enemies ; which his Highness, rather from a conviction 
of his zealous friends not being very formidable in point 
of numbers than from any conservative feeling in behalf 
of the said houses, excused himself from giving. The 
Princess did not find herself so comfortable in Holland 
as perhaps she thought she had a right to expect, 
when she accepted such a husband. Music and 
books filled up her time, with ceremonies, visiting, 
and sight seeing, till she had exhausted the interest 
♦ « Memoiis of the Court of George II/* Vol. 1, p. 318. 
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of this land of canals. She then made the best of 
her way to England, declaring herself enceinte, appa¬ 
rently intending to remain away till she had given 
birth to her offspring, and as much longer as she could 
manage it. When the elder Horace Walpole, then 
English Ambassador at the Hague, wrote a judicious 
remonstrance, recommending her return to her lius- 
band, she went crying lustily to the Queen, who 
received the advice quite as unfavourably as her¬ 
self ; and the King, being consulted, joined in the 
indignation which the mother and daughter lavished 
upon his officious zeal. 

Nevertheless it was soon evident that the reluctant 
wife must return to Holland for the birth of her 
child ; and loudly bewailing herself, she proceeded to 
Colchester on her way to embark from Harwich; 
finding her only consolation in the interest she took 
in a new opera of Handel’s, which distracted her 
attention from the dreaded meeting with her despised 
husband. At Colchester she found a letter from his 
Highness, informing her that he would not be able to 
join her at the Hague so soon as he had hoped. The 
news came like a reprieve, and away went the Princess 
back to London, determined to enjoy the few days of 
liberty thus opened to her. These few days too soon 
came to an end, and she again proceeded to Harwicli, 
whence she embanked for Holland : but a few hours 
at sea satisfied her Koyal Highness that she could not, 
and ought not to make such a voyage in her present 
state. She returned to land, induced the personages 
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of kor suite to represent the terrible state to which 
she had been reduced by her sufferings at sea, and 
wrote to her husband and to her family to say that it 
was quite impossible she could lie-in anywhere but in 
England. 

The Prince, however, was of a different opinion ; 
and the King, moved by his representations, and enter¬ 
taining but little respect for his daughter’s womanly 
manoeuvres, insisted that she should go to Holland 
by the way of Calais. His Majesty was so determined 
on her obedience, that the Princess, though obliged 
to return to London, was not allowed to visit her 
family: she was only permitted to pass through the 
metropolis on her way to Dover. The Prince met 
her at Calais, and they proceeded together through 
Flanders to Holland: the cost of the Princess’s 
various journeys having reached the sum of 20,000Z., 
the King was amongst the loudest in condemning 
her conduct. 

Her Royal Highness remained quietly in Holland, 
growing very fat, and very dissatisfied. The influ¬ 
ence of her husband there began to wane, and, 
instead of seeking to strengthen it, he employed 
himself in making love to his wife’s favourite maid 
of honour. The hope of the Princess having children 
had proved feUacious, and although her father once 
paid her a short visit on his return from Hanover, he 
left her without trying to effect the slightest improve¬ 
ment in her position, or to hold out any hopes of her 
visiting England. She became weary of Holland, 
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and of everything it contained^ and took advantage 
of her mother’s fatal illness to come to England, on 
pretence of being obliged to drink the Bath waters. 
The ICing had forbidden her coming, and her dis¬ 
obedience so enraged him, that he merely allowed 
her to go direct to Bath, and back to the port at 
which she had disembarked, thence to return to 
Holland—without visiting any other part of England. 

Of the Princess Caroline, the Queen’s favourite 
daughter, there is a more favourable portrait in Lord 
Hervey’s royal gallery. He claims for her affability 
without meanness, dignity without pride, cheerfiil- 
ness without levity, and prudence without falsehood.” 
She had suffered considerably from illness before the 
death of her mother, and after this event became so 
much worse that she took little interest in anything 
that occurred at Court. She seemed to abandon herself 
to a settled melancholy, which was relieved only by 
her intimacy with Lord Hervey, who was quite as 
great a favourite with her as he had been with her 
mother. An authority of some eminence states that 
he '' had made a deep impression on her heart. 
The same was believed of her mother, but it is the 
more general opinion that the Vice-Chamberlain, at 
the later period of his life, was a person not at ail 
calculated to make such impressions. He recom¬ 
mended himself to the Queen and the Princesses by 
being an amusing gossip, and by his lively and 
atdmated conversation. The Princess Caroline sur-* 
♦ ** Hoxiace Beminisoenoes/’ 
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vived Lord Hervey fourteen years, and the Queen 
twenty. 

The character of the Princess Emily is drawn by 
Lord Hervey in very unpleasant colours : She had 
the least sense of any member of the family, And the 
prettiest person; she was lively, false, and a great 
liar ; did many ill offices to people, and no good ones; 
and for want of prudence said as many shocking 
things to their faces as for want of good nature or 
truth she said disagreeable ones behind their backs: 
she had as many enemies as acquaintances, for no¬ 
body knew without disliking her. He has recorded 
an anecdote which is in itself alone a character: 
During her mother’s fatal illness she was sitting up 
with the King and Lord Hervey: his Majesty 
had exhausted the patience of both by his intermi¬ 
nable narratives respecting his heroic conduct during 
the storm which he encountered on his way from 
Hanover, and she ap})earcd to fall asleep. The King, 
seeing her eyes shut, cried, Poor, good child 1 her 
duty, affection, and attendance on her mother, liave 
quite exhausted her spirits.’’ When he left the room, 
as he did soon afterwards, she started up, exclaiming, 
** Is he gone ? How tiresome he is.” And after some 
other equally filial reflections, added: Who cares for 
his old storm? I believe, too, it is a great lie, and 
that ho was as much afraid as I should have been, for 
all what he says now; and as to his not being afraid 
when he was ill, I know that it is a lie, for I saw him, 
and I heard all his sighs and his groans, when he was 
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in no more danger than I am at this moment.” On 
the King’s return she rubbed her eyes and pretended 
that she had just awoke &om a sound sleep.^ 

After the death of her mother the Princess Emily 
appeal^ to have entertained some hopes of succeeding 
to her post as adviser of her father, and an intrigue 
commenced between the Dukes of Grafton and New¬ 
castle, to raise her to that position; an attempt was 
then made to draw Sir Robert Walpole into this ar¬ 
rangement, but he knew too well the characters of the 
King and of his daughters, to expect that either of 
the latter could govern him, or tliat he would submit 
to be governed by them ; he therefore made up his 
mind to a necessary evil—^the presence of Madame 
Walmodon. Lord Hcrvey censures Sir Robert for 
the manner in which he acquainted the Princesses 
with his intentions; but surely delicacy would have 
been misplaced with women who had none. They 
had held familiar intercourse with their fatlier’s 
mistresses, whom they had long looked upon as 
a portion of the Court; and the introduction of 
Madame Walmoden could not have been more offen¬ 
sive than the residence amongst them of the 
Countess of Suffolk and Lady Deloraine. If from 
this time the King’s daughters entertained an aver¬ 
sion to the Minister, it must have been occasioned by 
his declining to aRsist in placing them at the head of 
the Court. 

Princess Emily died unmarried, October 31, 1786. 

♦ “ Lord Hervey’s Memoirs.” Vol. 2, p. 68*^. 
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Princess Mary did not come very prominently 
before the public, till after her marriage with Prince 
William, nephew to the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, 
had been discussed in the Privy Gouncil, in the year 
1740. The King had resolved that the Prince* should 
not come to England to marry his daughter, because 
he did not choose to be at the expense of entertaining 
him, tod was equally averse to his daughter’s being 
sent to the Prince, as he might, when she arrived, 
decline making her his wife. In short, he desired the 
marriage might be celebrated by proxy, and when the 
churchmen opposed it, and the lawyers declared that 
if his daughter were married by i)roxy it would call in 
question the right of her descendants to the crown of 
England, the King exclaimed impatiently to Sir 
Robert, I will hear no more of your church non¬ 
sense, nor of your law nonsense. I will have my 
daughter married here, and will have the marriage 
complete.” His obstinacy a little abated at last, and 
he agreed that the Princess Mary should, like her 
namesake, the daughter of Henry VIII, who was 
■first married here, and subsequently in France, have 
the nuptial ceremony performed both in England and 
in Germany. She was married in England on the 8th 
of May of the same year. 

Tlie Princess Louisa was married October 30,1743, 
to Frederick V, King of Denmaric, wliich union &he 
survived only a few years, dying in 1751. 
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CHAPTER V. 

nOBACE WALPOLE AT CAMBBII^GE. 1735 TO 1738. 

Sir Robert Walpole, when a youth, possessing 
but the moderate expectations of the younger son of a 
Norfolk squire, was fain to be satisfied with being 
placed on the foundation at Eton, with which King’s 
College, Cambridge, is in connection; but Horace, 
though also a younger son, enjoyed prospects much 
too favourable to render the same assistance necessary, 
and therefore his College might be left to his own or 
his Mends’ selection. Judging of the means and dig¬ 
nity of the Walpole family at this period, it might be 
supposed that the choice would have fallen upon Tri¬ 
nity. This noble establishment was then under the 
mastership of that incomparable critic. Dr. Bentley. 
Science had placed here one of her very ablest repre¬ 
sentatives, in the immortal Newton—and poetry had 
foimd delegates scarcely less worthy of honour, in the 
persons of Cowlej and Dryden.* But all the im- 

* Among the poets who studied at this college, was old 
Tusser, and he thus quaintly and gratefully records his residence 
here 
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posing recommendations of Trinity were overlooked 
in favour of King’s College. 

Horace Walpole therefore went to the same College 
in which his father had preceded him. This had 
been a nursing mother of Bishops and Statesmen, 
Judges, and Ambassadors. The list is too numerous 
to transcribe, but among them we find Sir Francis 
Walsingham, Sir William Temple, Sir Robert Mor¬ 
ton, and Judge Hall. To the heart of Horace it was 
still more endeared, as the College of his favourite, 
Waller. 

We have very little information respecting young 
Walpole’s course of study at the University. He did 
study, undoubtedly; for as he was not to be made a mere 

“ To London hcncc, to Cambridge thence, 

With thanks to thee, O Trinity, 
lliat to thy hall, so passing all, 

I got at last. 

There joy I felt, there trim I dwelt, 

There, heaven from hell, I shifted well, 

With learned men, a number then, 

The time I past.” 

And again, when he fled from the plague of 1574-5, he states 
that he found refuge and solace in the same noble institution 
“ When gains M'cre gone, and years grew on, 

And Death did cry * From London fly I ’ 

In Cambridge then I found again 
A rcsting.plot. 

In college best, of aU the rest) 

Witli thanks to thee, O Trinity. 

Through thee and thine, for me and mine, 

Some stay I got.” 
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schoolboy at Eton^ it was not likely that he should 
become more eager for the boisterous sports then pre¬ 
vailing at Cambridge. The routine of daily life at 
College had altered considerably since the days of 
Edward VI., at which time it is thus described :— 

“ There be divers there, which rise daily betwixt four and fi>*c 
of the clock in the morning, and from five until six of the clock 
use common prayer, with an exhortation of God’s Word, in a 
common chapel, and from six unto ten of the clock use ever cither 
private study or common lectures. At ten of the clock they go to 
dinner, where as they be content with a penny piece of beefe amongst 
fouTt having a few (little) porridge made of the broth of the same 
beef with salt and oatmeal, and nothing else. After this slender 
dinner, they go either teaching or leaniing untill five of the clock in 
the evening ; when, as they have a supper not much better than their 
dinner, immediately after the which they go either to reasoning in 
problems, or into some other study, untill it be nine or ten of the 
clock, and there being without fire, arc fain to walk, or run up and 
doum half an hour to get a heat on their feet, wdicn they go to bcd.’’^ 

This sort of diet and discipline may have been 
endured by the rising generation of the sixteenth 
century, but the youth of the eighteenth would not 
easily have submitted to it. For them the penny 
piece of beefe amongst four ’’ would have been quite 
as little to their taste, as the running to and fro in 
fireless rooms to circulate the blood in their feet, pre¬ 
viously to going to*bed. The scholar of Edward VI.’s 
day, could he return to this lower world, would maiwel 
greatly at the luxurious indulgences allowed to his 
successor of the present; and, although a hundred 
years ago, the march of coUegiate civilization had not 
* Baker. 
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made such rapid strides as it has in this period of 
ultra refinement^ the mode of life allowed to a student 
of Horace Walpole’s position, possessed few features 
in common with that of his predecessor. 

There were amusements of various kinds accessible 
to the collegians which were eagerly embraced by 
the majority. Every species of pleasure was at hand 
to attract the idler ; his only difficulty was to make a 
selection. There was cock-fighting and badger-baiting, 
cricket and skittles—^boating, racing, and every other 
sport then recognized as manly. But at college as 
at school, young Waljjole found no gratification in 
the rude pleasures of his associates. It is much to 
his credit that the attractions of the finest main of 
cocks ever known were lost upon him ; and his deli¬ 
cate health, had his taste been even less refined than 
it was, would have kept him from idxaring in tho 
rough pleasures of his contemporaries. He pursued 
his studies—^he attended lectures—^lie proceeded se¬ 
dately in a quiet routine of life ; and either his conduct 
was so satisfactory, or his name so recommendatory 
pf him to tlie authorities, that he was often quoted by 
them with unqualified admiration. 

But it must not be thought that he was always 
studious. The boy who had strolled through the 
pleasant places of Eton, with his thoughts on WalWd. 
poetry, and his eyes on the bright landscape iqKiii 
which that charming poet had loved to gaze, was not 
when older and wiser grown, fikelj to shut his eyea 
and his heart to the poetical associations which were 
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everywhere awakened at Cambridge. There were 
places—there were scenes around and about him 
wherever he moved, that were sacred to song, to 
literature, or to science. Milton had been a scholar 
of Christ’s College. The mulberry tree, planted 
by his honoured hand, flourished bravely in the 
college garden—^the neighbouring walks were hal¬ 
lowed by his tread. He who had traced with 
curious interest the footsteps of the Court poet of the 
Restoration in his school grounds, must have lingered 
with feelings much more intense, about the haunts 
of the poet of the Commonwealth. 

It is a singular fact, that though in after years 
the mind of Horace Walpole exhibited a marked 
preference towards courts and courtiers, it showed both 
at this period and much later, a bias equally conspicu¬ 
ous towards Republicanism. There can be little doubt 
that these antagonistic impressions were caused by his 
two great sources of poetic study. Waller and Milton.* 
His sentiments respecting the copy of Magna Charta 
and the warrant for the execution of Charles I., which 

* Walpole’s admiration of Milton he has recorded in one of 
his letters, written * as late as the year 178d, in which he says: 
** Milton had such superior merit, that I will c»ily say, that if hia 
angels, his Satan, and his Adam, have as much dignity as the 
Apollo Belyidere, his Eve has all the delicacy and graces of the 
Ycntts of Mcdieis ^ as his description of Eden has die colouring of 
idbsno. Mihen’s ten^mess impruxts idcaa as graceful aa Omdo'li 
the < Allegro,’ ‘Penserc^’ and ' Comus,’ nught bn 
denominated from the three Graces, as the Italians gave similar 
to two or three of PetiuichV best 8onxiet8.’*w“ 

Letters.” Vol. 6, p. 249. . " . _ ? 
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be kept hung up in his bedroom^ are as leadHy to be 
recognized as the result of the one influence, as his 
poetic compliments to ladies in waiting and maids of 
h<mour, are the fruits of the other. He was all his 
life oscillating between these different influences; 
often leaving those, who thought they knew him best, 
very much puzzled to account for the inconsistencies 
such a varying state of mind was sure to occasion. 

We find Horace pursuing his studies at Cambridge 
—Shaving being entered at King’s College—^towards 
the close of the year 1735. Here commenced that 
delightful corresjiondence which has rendered him 
the most entertaining writer of the last century. 
Hanbury Williams had left Eton before him, had^J 
finished his education, had travelled abroad, and 
was entering upon a public career, which promised^ 
to be of unusual brilliancy. He was returned for Parlia¬ 
ment for the county of Monmouth. Several of Wal¬ 
pole’s schoolfellows were then at Cambridge; Thomas 
Asheton, who had been elected fi:-om Eton to K^g’s 
College, in 1733, and was destined for the Church; 
William Cole, more than ever a reader of quaint 
black letter volumes, though also vowed to the same 
profession; and Thomas Gray, still a grave and 
earnest student, devoted to poetry and the belles 
lettres, were among his more intimate associates^ 
To these may be added his cousins,** the Conways ; to 
the younger of whom, Heniy, then about to enter 
the anny, he became by far the moat paHirf in 
after years. 
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Some of his young friends were studying at 
Oxford, and others had already entered upon their 
career in the great world. With the most intimate 
of those who were at a distance from him, he felt 
desirous of maintaining as constant a communication 
as the resources of the post and his own leisure would 
allow. He had read of men of letters carrying on in 
this manner a social intercourse, as delightful as it 
was instructive, and soon felt anxious to vary the 
monotony of collegiate instruction by a similar com¬ 
munion of mind. His friend West, then at Oxford, 
his senior by one year,—^Walpole was not more thai;iL 
eighteen,—had the honour of receiving the first of 
these charming communications. Horace invites him 
to this distinction by asking, why they may not 
hold a classical correspondence ? Adding, 

** Let us extend the Roman empire, and cultivate two barbarous 
towns, o’errun with rusticity and mathematics.”* 

These -barbarous towns were of course the two 
Universities—^neither of which at this time seems to 
liave excited in him any very reverential regard. 

He proceeds to state 

' ** We have not the least poetry stirring here; for I can't call 
verses on the 5th of Noyember, and 30th of January, by that name, 
more tiian four lines on a chapter in the New Testament is an 
epigram.” 

These referenot^ to the execution of Charles X, 
and the treason which menaced the life of his 
father, exhibit Walpole’s ^rmpathy with 

* “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 2. 

VOL. 1. P 
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less perhaps as the author of Paradise Lost/’ than 
as the Latin Secretary of Cromwell. In fact, 
Horace Walpole was, as has been before intimated, 
something of a republican. 

He then proceeds to mention his schoolfellows, 

“ Tydeus rose and set at Eton ; he is only known here to be a 
scholar of King's. Orosmadcs and Almanzor are just the same ; 
that is, 1 am almost the only person they are acquainted with, and 
consequently the only person acquainted with their excellencies. 
Plato improves every day ; so does my friendship with him. These 
three divide my whole time.’ * 

This was written in November, 1735. In the 
following year he rejoiced his correspondent and 
amused himself, by a visit to Oxford. Even at this 
early age he showed symptoms of incipient connois- 
seurship, for on his return, calling in at one or two of 
the show-places on his route, he very freely criticises 
the finest statues and pictures at Easton, Neston, 
and Althorp. At the former place he saw a portion of 
tlie famous collection of the great Earl of Arundel, 
who distinguished himself more than any other 
English nobleman of his age by the importation into 
this country of the treasures of foreign art. At this 
time, when he beheld, as he tells us, ^^a vast many 
pictures—some mighty good,’’f it is possible he laid 
the germ of that love for collecting objects of veriu 
which was soon to become a passion that lasted with 
undecaying strength for upwards of half-a-centuiy* 

During his first residence at Cambridge, Horace 

* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 2. 
t “Walpole Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 7. 
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vrem remarkable for the serious character of his studies : 
he formed the acquaintance of Mr. Henry Coventry, 
a young clergyman of superior attainments, who dis¬ 
tinguished himself while at College by the publica¬ 
tion of several dialogues upon religion. Accompanied 
by Asheton, who soon afterwards entered into holy 
orders, they are said to have carried their pious zeal 
so far as to seek admission to the castle for the pur¬ 
pose of praying with the prisoners. Our authority 
also states that subsequently, both Mr. Walpole and 
Mr. Coventry “took to the infidel side of the 
question. 

Although this statement proceeds from a clergy¬ 
man long on the most confidential terms with Mr. 
Walpole, it ought to be received with caution. 
Young Walpole, during his first sojourn at college, 
must have been deeply impressed with the solemn 
and thoughtful character of the place, though he 
may have affected indifference. Its venerable build¬ 
ings, and the innumerable classic and historical 
ai^ciations connected with them, must have ex¬ 
cited serious and reverential feelings in an imagi¬ 
native youth of eighteen, suddenly removed from the 
stir and tumult of an Eton life : but as is too frequently 
the case, this subjection to the genius loci may have 
been soon shaken off, and in a vivacity bordering upon 
levity an opposite spirit may have been detected : yet 
why unbelief should so readily find a place in a mind 
that had for some seven or eight years been so ortho- 
* MSS. of the Rev. W. Cole. 
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doxically instructed, has not been accounted for, nor is 
there any evidence that such unbelief existed. Further 
than a certain freedom and indifference with respect 
to religion, which, unfortunately, were prominent 
among the fashionable follies of the time, nothing 
objectionable in Walpole’s conduct during the years he 
passed at college can be proved. On the contrary, 
he is generally to be found regular in his attendance 
at the usual lectures, orderly in his habits, constant in 
his affectionate attentions to one parent, and scru¬ 
pulously regardful of the honour and dignity of the 
other. 

Of himself and his studies we find him speaking 
thus playfully to his friend West, in August of the 
same year:— 

“ Gray is at Burnham,* and what is surprising, has not been at 
Eton. Could you live so near it, without seeing it ? That dear 
.scene of our quadruple alliance, would furnish me with the most 
.Agreeable recollections. ’Tis the head of our genealogical table, 
that is since sprouted out into the two branches of Oxford and 
Cambridge. You seem to be the eldest son, by having got a whole 
inheritance to yourself, while the manor of Granta is to be divided 
between your three younger brothers,—^I'hoinas of Lancashire,f 
Thomas of London,J and Horace. We don’t wish you dead to 
enjoy your seat, but your seat dead, to enjoy you. I hope you are 
ft mere elder brother, and live upon what ^;our father left you, and 
in the way you were brought up in, poetry; but we are suppos^ 
to betake ourselves to some trade,—as logic, philosophy, or mathe¬ 
matics.” ^ 

He then refers to his own predilections, abks 
for his friend’s poetical assistance, and adds :— 

* ITie poet's connection with this place is well known, 
f Asheton. :|; Gray. 
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** I have been so used to the delicate food of Parnassus, that I 
never condescend to apply to the grosser studies of Alma Mater. 
Sober cloth, of syllogism colour, suits me ill; or what's worse, I 
hate clothes that one must prove to be of no colour at all. If the 
Muses ccelique vias et sidera monstrent, and qud vi maria alia 
tumescani; why acexpiant; but *ti8 thrashing to study philosophy 
in the abstruse authors, I am not against cultivating these studies, 
os they are certainly useful; but then they quite neglect all polite 
literature, all knowledge of this world. Indeed, such people have 
not much occasion for this latter, for they shut themselves up from 
it, and study till they know less than any one. Great mathema¬ 
ticians have been of great use, but the generality of them ai'c quite 
unconversiblc; they frequent the stars, suh pedibusque vident nudes, 
but they can't see through them.* * 

It riiay be gathered from this extract that Walpole 
was no mathematician. Ho had no taste for the 
abstruse sciences, either when he was at college or at 
any subsequent period ; and almost as little capacity. 
His deficiency he good humourcdly acknowledges in 
a letter written many years later (December 13th, 
1759), when he was indifferent about making such 
humiliating confessions. He declares that when he 
first went to Cambridge, it was designed that he 
should learn mathematics of the famous blind Pro¬ 
fessor Sanderson. Horace had not frequented the 
Professor a fortnight, when the latter said '‘Young 
man, it is cheating you to take your money; believe 
me you never can learn these things: you have no 
capacity for them.^* Walpole acknowledges that he 
cried with mortification at this unflattering address, 
but determined not to believe in his own deficiency, 
• ** Walpole Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 10. 
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h6 Engaged a private tutor (Dr. Trevigar), who caine 
t6 him once a-day for a year. He took infinite pains, 
but they were all in vain. After apparently mastering 
any proposition, when his tutor came the next day and 
put it before him, it was as new to him as if he had 
never heard of it before. In short,’* he adds, “even 
to common figures, I am the dullest dunce alive.’’* 
His knowledge of the dead languages was not more 
extensive than Shakspeare’s “ Small Latin and less 
Greek,” according to Ben Jonson ; for we find him 
confessing to his friend Cole f his inability to assist 
liim in composing a Latin epitaph, and in a 
subsequent letter to Pinkerton, he says “ I never 
was a good Greek scholar. The only example 
of Walpole’s poetic talent at this period which 
has been preserved, exists in his verses to the 
memory of the Founder of his College, which in the 
collected edition of his works, bears the date, February 
2, 1738. It is a poem of between seventy and eighty- 
lines, in heroic measure, which without excelling the 
average of scholastic versification, possesses a well 
expressed eulogium on the character of Henry VI. 
The writer never attained to very marked success 
in his poetical efforts. He was deficient in energy ; 
he was also deficient in an intimate acquaintance with 
the mechanical rules of the art, which though generally 
considered of secondaiy importance, is essential to 
the attainment of poetical eminence. Though these 

^ “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. 4, p. 5. 

t Ibid. Vol. 6, p. 168. J Ibid. Vol. 6, p. 263. 
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defid&Eucies are apparent in the following lines^ they 
giro indications of a considerable degree of talent. 

Ascend the temple, join the vocal choir, 

Let harmony your raptured souls inspire. 

Hark, how the tunefhl, solemn organs blow, 

Awfully strong, elaborately slow; 

Now to yon empyrean seats above, 

Haise meditation on the wings of love. 

Now falling, sinking, dying to the moan 
Once warbled sad by Jesse's contrite son, 

Breathe in each note a conscience through the sense, 
And call forth tears from soft-eyed Penitenco. 

Along the vaulted roof sweet strains decay, 

And liquid Hallelujahs melt away; 

The floating accents lessening as they flow, 

Like distant arches, gradually low. 

Taste has not vitiated our purer ear,— 

Perverting sounds of merriment to pra^’cr. 

Here mild Devotion bends her pious knee. 

Calm and unruffled as a summer sea; 

Avoids each wild enthusiastic tone, 

Nor borrows utterance from a tongue unknown.”* 

Richard West was a favourite with Gray and 
Walpole, and corresponded ifrequently with both. 
His letters evince talent by no means unworthy of 
the intimate inteitjourse he enjoyed with his remark¬ 
able friends: like them too he was at the same 
period a creditable^poet. His father, Lord Chancellor 
West, published legal dissertations, and had the repu¬ 
tation of being a rei^ectable essayist, as well as a 

* "Work, of Horatio Walpole, Eotl of Orfind." Quarto, 
A'ol. X,p. S. 
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successful lawyer, for he had written with cre^t for 
“The Freethinker,” a periodical of “The Tatler” 
species, of some note at this time. A tragedy called 
“ Hecuba,” represented at Drury Lane in the Year 
1726, was attributed to the same pen. Thus Walpole’s 
early friend may be said to have possessed an heredi¬ 
tary claim to literary talent, and there can be no 
question that even in this collegiate period he was 
prepared to suppoit such a claim with ample creden¬ 
tials. But he was one of those fair plants that 
expend all their energies in blossoms, and before 
these can have time to be matured into fruit, the 
sap is exhausted, the bloom fades, and the plant 
perishes. The demise of Mr. West occurred at the 
early age of twenty-six. 

Walpole continued to con’espond with his friend 
with remarkable regularity; and his letters are so 
animated and entertaining that the reader cannot but 
lament their abrupt conclusion. It is singular that 
the unhappy cause of this is never alluded to in any 
of Walpole’s lettere, written at the period of West’s 
decease. Yet it is not to be imagined that so gifted 
an associate should so prematurely pass into the tomb, 
without leaving a sad and painful impression on his 
mind. 

The second letter in Walpole’s collected corres¬ 
pondence, written whilst at college; was addressed to; 
the senior Member of the Triumvirate, George, the 
eldest son of Brigadier-General Montagu, and nephew 
of the Earl of.Halifax; which relationship was no 
doubt suggestive of a public career for the Brigadier's 
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BOH, who shortly afterwards entered upon it, in the 
position of a Member of Parliament, having been 
returned for Nottingham. His uncle holding, at 
that time, the post of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
bestowbd on his young kinsman the place of Usher 
of the Black Rod, in that portion of the United 
Kingdom. Thus, under veiy favourable auspices, he 
entered on the road to fortune and distinction. His 
brother, Charles, was destined for his father’s pro¬ 
fession, in which he had the good fortune to rise to a 
fair share of profit and honours. There was a third 
brother, whom Walpole, in his letters, refers to, by 
the title of Little John,” who went to sea ; but if 
we are to believe a credible authority,* John Mon¬ 
tagu’s friends had no interest in that quarter, for, at 
the age of sixty, when George had become private 
seoretaiy to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Charles was a Knight of the Bath, and a General 
Officer, John was nothing better than a midshipman. 
Walpole corresponded frequently with the elder 
brother, for the letter written at the commence¬ 
ment of May, 1736, was the fix'st of a series that 
extended to July, 1770. George used to call his 
fomily the Cues, ^and his friend often adopts the 
designation. 

Among the old schoolfellows at Cambridge with 
WalpcJe—^the deadest, the most congenial of his 
poetic friends. Gray, was a scholar of Pembroke 
Collie. Nothing could be more affectionate ^an the 
♦ “Quarterly Review.” Vol. xix., p. 131. 
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mtbsaacy existing between them, which was as much 
owing to the similarity of their inclinations, as to 
similarity of constitution;—^the same studies, the same 
tastes, and the same habits, seemed to mark them out 
for companions. The poetical predisposition *whidk 
they had cultivated so pleasantly together at Eton, 
was cultivated with increased enjoyment at Cam¬ 
bridge. Neither could boast of much physical energy, 
but, of the two. Gray was the most weakly and 
feminme—^indeed, the nervousness of the young poet 
exposed him to a good deal of quizzing from his 
manlier associates. 

There was, however, one difference between the 
two friends; Gray never liked Cambridge, and has 
left on record many evidences of liis distaste for the 
place, althougli he afterwards resumed his residence 
within its walls when he required such an asylum, 
and lived there the best portion of his existence. 
On the other hand Walpole felt so affectionately 
towards the venerable city, that when an old man, in 
1777, he, in one of his letters, declares that he doats 
on Cambridge, and would like to be often there he 
adds that the beauty of King’s College Chapel filled 
Iiim with a visionary longing to bo a monk in it.^ 
Yet Walpole seldom, in after years, visited the ooh 
legiate city, and never resided there for any length of 
time; while Gray, who hated th*e University, was 

s “ Walpole Letters.’* Vol. 5, p. 464. This wish he repeats 
in a subsequent letter to the Kev. Mr. Cole, dated August 31, 1777. 
Ibid, p. 471. 
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the lecluse his fnend was satisfied mth wishing 
to be. 

In the spring of the year 1737, Horace Walpole 
received firom his friend, George Montagu, a pressing 
invitation to join him and his kinsman and school¬ 
fellow, Lord Conway, in an Italian tour; but this 
tempting proposal he declined. He nevertheless felt 
a great desire to travel—his mind, which was deeply 
imbued with a taste for art, to which his residence 
among the venerable structures to be found in the 
University, had added a taste for antiquities, sought 
more varied food for its gratification. The birth¬ 
place of the great masters of painting was almost a 
Holy Land to one who was an enthusiast for art in its 
higher forms; the most devout pilgrim would not 
have trod, with more real devotion, localities sacred 
to saints^ martyrs, and apostles, than would the young 
student have sought the earthly resting places of the 
divine Baffiielle, the tender Correggio, and the sub¬ 
lime Leonardo da Vinci. But Horace was, for the 
present, obliged to wait the fulfilment of his wish, and 
Qeoige Montagu and Lord Conway went to Italy 
without him. He did not, however, give up hopes 
of being able to follow them, and this was the subject 
of many animated conversations with his fnend Gray, 
whose still more poetical intellect was> of course, 
deeply imbued with*alove of art. Both felt the same 
longing to explore that portion of the world where 
the sister arts, Music, Fainting, and Poetxy—^the 
Three Graces of the Imagimtion—^had been, if mot 
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bom, nurtured, and educated, into a state of almost 
perfectibility. 

Notwithstanding his deficiency in mathematics, 
young Walpole in his University studies appears to 
have satisfied his father’s expectations, and fulfilled the 
prophecies of his friends. Possibly he met with 
assistance, probably with favour, and if it should have 
happened that some of the learned members of the 
University enjoyed the Minister’s patronage about 
this time, it may be inferred that they had, at least, 
thrown no obstacles in the way of the Minister’s son. 
Walpole asserts that Dr. Edmund Keene, subsequently 
master of St. Peter’s College, and ultimately Bishop 
of Chester, owed extraordinary obligations to his 
father; but he avers that it was for attention to the 
daughter rather than to the son. The doctor, however, 
may not have been exclusive in his attentions. My 
father gave him a living of 7001 , a-year, to marry one 
of his natural daughters,” says Horace, and then de* 
clares that the Doctor accepted the living, but failed to 
comply with the conditions respecting the lady. If Dr. 
Keene did render any service to him when at college, 
he seems to have been far from grateful for it. His 
friend Gray did not treat the .doctor with more 
respect, for he made him the subject of numerous 
impromptu epigrams of a ludicrous character. The 
following couplet forms a portion of one :— 

** Here lies Edmund Keene, the Bishop of Chester, 

Who ate a &t goose, and could not digest her, &o.” 

It was whilst pmrsuing his studies at the University 
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that Horace experienced the greatest affliction that 
could befall him. That beloved parent who had so 
carefully watched over his sickly infancy and delicate 
childhood, was overtaken by a fatal illness. Lady 
Walpole died in August, 1737, at the very time when 
the son, to whom she had been so admirable a mother, 
promised, by his talents and disposition, to prove a 
source of the deepest gratification to her maternal 
heart. In another year he would have attained his 
majority, and have been entitled to blend with the 
tender devotion of filial love, the manly characteristics 
of a friendly guardian. In another year he would 
have completed the course of study which was to fit 
him for obtaining a place in society such as should 
satisfy her hopes and his ambition. But it was not 
to be. The fond mother sunk at the very threshold 
of her aspirations for her favourite child, and the 
sweet sympathies of her nature never more soothed 
and gladdened the heart of her son. 

This was a heavy blow for the young student,—an 
irreparable loss. All his affections were centred upon 
his mother—for his attachment to other members of 
his family l^as totally of a different character. He 
was proud of his father, he felt interested for his 
brothers and sisters, and he was far from in¬ 
different to the claims of kindred where the rela¬ 
tionship was morp remote; but his mother was 
the sun of his domestic system, and her light quenched, 
all to him was darkness. His friend Gray sympa¬ 
thized in his sufferings : While I write to you,’* 
says the yoimg poet, in a letter to West, I hear the 
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bad news of Lady Walpole’s death, on Saturday night 
last. Forgive me, if the thought of what my poor 
Horace must feel on that account obliges me to have 
done.” 

At a later period Horace evinced his filial 
feelings in a manner as creditable to himself as to their 
object, by causing to be erected to his mother’s memory 
in Henry VIT’s Chapel in Westminster, a beautiful 
monumental figure of a vestal in the purest marble, 
on a pedestal of the same material, with the following 
inscription, written by himself:— 

TO THE MEMORY 
or 

CATHERINE, LADY WALPOLE, 

ELDEST DAUGHTER OF JOHN SHORTER, ESa, 

OF BYBROOK, IK KEKT, 

AND .FIRST WIFE OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, AFTERWARDS EARL OF ORFORD; 

HORACE, 

HER YOUNGEST SON, 

CONSECRATES THIS MONUMENT. 

SHE HAD BEAUTY AND WIT, 

WITHOUT TICE AND VANITY, 

AND CULTIVATED THE ARTS, 

WITHOUT AFFECTATION. 

SHE WAS DEVOUT, 

THOUGH WITHOUT BIGOTRY TO ANY SECT; 

AND WAS WITHOUT PREJUDICE TO ANY PARTY 
THOUGH THE WIFE OP A MINISTER, 

W'HOSE POWER SHE ESTEEMED 
BUT WHEN SHE COULD EMPLOY IT 
TO BENEFIT THE MISERABLE, 

OR TO REWARD THE MERITORIOUS. 

SHE LOVED A PRIVATE LIFE, 

THOUGH BORN TO SHINE IN PUBLIC, 

AND WAS AN ORNAMENT TO COURTS, 

UNTAINTED BY THEM. 

SHE DIED AUGUST 20, 1737. 
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In the spring of1738, Sir Robert Walpole thought 
proper to enter into a second marriage. With the 
lady, Maria Skerrett, he had already carried on an 
intimacy by no means creditable to either party, the 
result 6f which had been a daughter christened Mary; 
nevertheless the Minister chose to have the wedding 
so publicly celebrated as to excite the animadversions 
of the public—among others of one who gladly availed 
herself of such an opportunity for the display of ill 
feeling. Writing to the Earl of Stair on the 19th 
of March, the Duchess of Marlborough says :— 

“ His wedding was celebrated as if he had been King of France, 
and the apartments furnished in the richest manner; crowds of 
people of the first quality being presented to the bride, who is the 
daughter of a clerk that sung the psalms in a church where Dr. 
Sacheverell was. After the struggle among the Court ladies who 
should have the honour of presenting her, which the Duchess of 
Newcastle obtained, it was thought more proper to have her 
presented by one of her own family; otherwise it would look as if 
she had no alliances, and therefore that ceremony was performed 
by Horace Walpole’s wife, who was daughter to my tailor, Lumbar.” 

Her Grace goes on to state that the Duke of 
Dorset, with his white staff, waited on the bride to 
pay his congratulations with as much state as if she 
had been one of the royal family, and in her usual 
way, she makes the most spiteful allusions to the 
Duke, his wife, and every one else who showed 
attention to Lady W alpole. 

Towards the conclusion of the year 1738, Walpole’s 
studies at Cambridge terminated, and the result 
cannot, as before remarked, be considered unsatisfac- 
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tory, though neither his mathematical nor classical 
attainments were of the highest order. His mind, 
if not stored with the minute details of erudition, 
had obtained a fair acquaintance with all the 
great classical writers, and a proper appreciation 
of their value. But his bias lay more in the 
direction of modem literature and languages, and he 
seems, particularly during his last terms at college, 
to have been desirous of acquiring a knowledge of the 
most popular authors of France and Italy : this 
department of learning imparting to conversation an 
air of elegance and refinement, which Walpole 
regarded as an important acquisition. He had 
already made a respectable progress in French 
literature ; having attempted several translations, 
one of which has been preserved in his early corres¬ 
pondence,* but still, he could only speak the language 
imperfectly. 

Much to his credit, Walpole never forgot the 
obligations he lay under to the institutions at which 
he received his education. As late as the year 1780, 
November 30th, we find him writing to his school¬ 
fellow and collegian the Rev.William Cole, ‘‘Though 
I forget Alma Mater, I have not forgotten my Almce 
Nutrices, wet or dry; I mean Eton and King’s. I; 
have laid aside for them, and left them in my will, as 
complete a set as I could of all I have printed. 

♦ “Walpole Letters.*’ Vol 1, p. 8. 

t “ Walpole Letters.*’ Vol, 6, p. 99. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PBIKC£ FBEDEBICB. 

Prince Frederick, the eldest son of George II. and 
Queen Caroline, was bom in 1707, at Hanover, where 
he remained till nearly the close of the year 1728: on 
his then coming to England, he was made a member 
of the Privy Council and created Prince of Wales. 
His being kept so long at a distance from his parents, 
may probably have alienated his affections ; and on 
his arrival in England he does not appear to have met 
with a very affectionate reception. In a short time it 
was but too apparent that father, mother, brother, 
and sisters felt a dislike towards him, which was only 
exceeded by his detestation of them. The King had 
been induced by the representations of his ministers 
to send for him from Hanover ; otherwise, they stated, 
Parliament would compel him to the measure. Having 
been thus forced to submit to the presence of his heir, 
George II. was not likely on that account to be the 
more kindly disposed towards him, and the Prince 
daily increased this ill-feeling by making flippant 
remarks on the measures of the Government, and 
VOL. I. Q 
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venturing to express disapproval of his father’s conduct. 
His behaviour towards his mother was not more re¬ 
spectful, and her repugnance to him became more and 
more conspicuous. 

He took as liis chief counsellor George Bubb Dod- 
dington,* once an obsequious creature of Walpole’s; 
but in consequence of the unpopularity of the excise 
scheme, he joined with Colonel William Townshend,f 
the Prince’s Groom of the Bedchamber, Lord Cobham, 
Lord Stair, and Lord Chesterfield, in organizing a sort 
of Court for the heir apparent, in opposition to that of 
the sovereign. It was suggested that the marriage 
of his sister, the Princess Royal, in 1733, was an 

♦ “ He was extremely solicitous for a peerage to correspond 
with the state in which he lived at his magnificent mansions, East- 
berry and Brandenburg House. At Enstberry, in the great bed. 
chamber, hung with the richest red velvet, was pasted, on every 
panel of the velvet, his crest (a hunting horn supported by an eagle), 
cut out of gilt leatlicr. The foot-cloth round the bed was a mosaic 
of the pocket flaps and cufils of all his embroidered clothes. At 
Hammersmith (Brandenburg House) his crest in pebbles was stuck 
into the centre of the turf before the door. The chimney piece was 
hung with spar representing icicles round the fire, and a bed of 
purple lined with orange, was crowned by a dome of peacocks’ 
feathers. The great gallerj’, to which was a beautiful door of white 
marble, supported by two columns of laph lazuli^ was not only 
Riled with busts and statues, but had, I &ink, an inlaid floor of 
marble ; and all this weight was above stairs. One day showing 
it to Edward, Duke of York, Doddington said, “ Sir, some persons 
tell me that this room ought to be on the ground.” “ Be easy, 
Mr. Doddington,” replied the Prince, “it soon will be,”—‘“Wal¬ 
pole's George II.,vol. i., p. 440.” 

f Third son of Charles, Viscount Townshend. He preceded the 
younger Horace Walpole as usher of the Exchequer. 
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excellent opportunity for bringing before Parliament 
the claims of his Royal Highness for a settlement 
worthy of his position ; but the more prudent of his 
party knew that they were not yet possessed of suffi- 
ient pbwer to brave the King’s anger by publicly 
agitating such a provision. They, however, did not 
fail to excite the animosity of the Prince by repre¬ 
sentations of his dependent state, and the humiliating 
neglects he experienced, and recommended him to 
publish this unworthy treatment in some conspicuous 
manner, that he might obtain the sympathy of the 
public. It was therefore arranged that on New Year’s 
Day, 1734, the Prince should present himself at 
the King’s levee. It was anticipated that his Majesty 
would take no notice of him, which open affront would 
afford him the desired ground of complaint. It so 
happened that the Prince’s intention was known at 
Court the previous night, and when his Royal 
Highness went up to the King, instead of the expected 
affront, he was received with a courteous civility that 
entirely put an end to the rumours which had been 
so industriously circulated of the King’s ill-usage of 
his son. 

Prince Frederick was at this time a young man of 
easy manners and still easier principles. He was 
already considerably involved in debt: his trades¬ 
people would hardly give him credit—he had borrowed 
largely of Bubb Doddington, who, though the son of 
an Irish apothecary, had inherited a handsojne estate 
from his unde—he had levied similar contributions on 

Q 2 
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others among his retainers, who were known to 
possess more money than wit: and all those who had 
claims upon him felt interested in supporting his 
demands on the public exchequer. Tlie Queen 
insisted that he cost the King .50,000?. a-year, which 
she thought an ample sum for his support whilst he 
remained unmarried ; but when his friends urged that 
he ought to have tlie control of this sum himself, she 
resolutely opposed it. 

This conduct served only the more to irritate the 
Prince, wlio now very busily caballed to increase his 
party by the addition of the leading members of the 
Opposition. They v'ore ready to assist him against 
his father, and the Court was daily alarmed by 
rumours of an approaching discussion in Parliament 
respecting the Prince’s affairs : but whenever this 
discussion was to come on, he so frequently put it off 
that the Tories and discontented Whigs who had 
embraced his cause, considered that no reliance was 
to be placed upon liim, and suspected him of 
only waiting an opportunity of betraying them to the 
King. 

His Royal Highness sought to obtain popularity, 
and generally by means that jvould have been 
derogatory to his character if he had possessed any. 
His understanding was weak, his sense of honour 
weaker still.*** He was false, treacherous, and ob- 

* ** He was, indeed, as false os liis capacity would allow hl'ni to 
bo, and was more capable in that walk than in any other; never 
having the least hesitation, from principle or fear of future do- 
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^nate : yet very condescending in liis manneiB 
to those beneath him—especially whenever there 
was anything to be gained by this appearance of 
amiability. But it must be allowed that the position 
in which he was placed, was not favourable to the 
development of a better nature. According to a 
good authority, he had a father that abhorred him, 
a mother that despised him, sisters that betrayed 
him, a brother set up against him, and a set of 
servants that neglected liim, and were neither of use 
nor capable of being of use to him, nor desirous of 
being so.”* 

The brother set up against him,” was William, 
Duke of Cumberland, in whose favour both parents 
would gladly have disinherited tlieir firstborn : but 
the Prince would not be disinherited, and would 
maintain his claims, which in the summer of ] 734 he 
brought before the King, during an audience he had 
demanded for that purjiose. Tliese claims were—1. To 
serve a campaign on the Rhine. 2. To obtain an aug¬ 
mentation of his income; and 3. To enter into a proper 
marriage. The King excused himself from speaking 
of the first and last, but held out some hopes of the 
other, provided the Prince would be more considerate 
in his conduct towards his mother. This audience 
excited a great deal of comment, particularly amongst 
the foreign ministers in London. M. de Loss, the 

tcction, in telling any lie that served his present puzposo .*’—“ Lord 
Hervey's Memoirs,” vol. 1, p. 298. 

* Ibid. 
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Saxon Minister, and M. John, the Danish Envoy, 
lost no time in acquainting their governments with 
the remarkable occurrence. The latter, writing to 
M. Von Hagen shortly afterwards, says:— 

“ The Queen strives to prevent the ill consequences likely to 
result from the late conversation between the King and the Prince 
of Wales. Hopes arc entertained of satisfying the Prince by a sum 
of money for the payment of his debts. But as the article of his 
marriage is that which most interests him, and us it is precisely that 
which will not he granted, it will he extremely difficult to prevent 
the business from being laid before the ensuing Parliament. Those 
who advised the Prince to take this step probably calculated that on 
irreconcilcable quarrel would have been the consequence* But Sir 
Robert Walpole, whom the King consulted belbrc he admitted the 
Prince, disposed his Majesty to moderation on so delicate an 
occasion.'* 

There is little doubt that the other ambassadors 
were equally alive to tlie novel and important incident, 
and made tbeir calculations as to its effects on the 
great political game then being played by the Whig 
and Tory parties. Sir Robert Walpole displayed his 
usual prudence, and the immediate advantages which 
the Opposition had calculated upon by this bold 
stroke, did not result. Of the three requests made 
by the Prince, the first, he was well aware, was en¬ 
tirely out of the question, Tl^e King had no 
expectation of any benefit to the State or to the 
Prince to be derived from a campaign on the Rhine, 
or anywhere else;—^the additional ^income would, as a 
matter of course, follow the proper marriage; and 
therefore he gave the latter precedence in his consider- 
* Oi-ford Papers.*’ . . ’ 
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ation. It having been rumoured that the subject of 
the Prince’s marriage was to come before Parliament, 
the Queen put a stop to that project by giving out 
that his Royal Highness was to be married forthwith, 
and bespoke clothes and jewels for the wedding, 
though nothing was further from her thoughts. She 
did indeed propose Charlotte Amelia, Princess of 
Denmark; but as her Royal Highness was deformed 
in addition to being old and ugly, the Prince, as she 
had anticipated, refused. 

The Duchess of Marlborough, who fancied that 
there was now a road opened to her to regain the 
position she had lost by the fickleness of Queen Anne, 
and the intrigues of Abigail Hill, is said to have pro¬ 
posed to the Prince her grand-daughter Lady Diana 
Spencer, with 100,000/. The Prince equally desirous 
of the money and the wife,"ex 2 )ressed his acquiescence 
with the proposal. The Duchess enjoined secresy, 
and appomted a meeting at her Lodge, in Windsor 
Great Park, for a private marriage : but Sir Robert 
Walpole obtained information of what was going on, 
and the design failed of execution. The haughty 
Sarah had stronger cause than ever for aversion to 
the Minister. Her grandson, the second Duke of 
Marlborough, son of the Earl of Sunderland, now 
became a conspicuous member of the Prince’s council, 
and all the Madborough interest was strenuously 
exerted against the Crown and Sir Robert Walpole. 
In 1735, there appeared in print a small volume, 
entitled, ^^Histoire du Prince Titi, A.—^R.”'[A116go- 
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rie Royale], of which two translations were anhoune^ 
early in the following year, bearing the title of The 
History of Prince Titi, a royal allegoiy, in three 
parts; with an Essay on Allegorical Writing, and a 
Key : by the Honourable Wm. Stanley.** This was 
a fairy tale, wherein, under the names Prince Titi, 
King Ginguet, and Queen Tripasse, Prince Frede¬ 
rick, King George, his father, and Queen Caroline, 
his mother, arc represented. The brothers Walpole 
also figure in it, and not more creditably than the 
royal grouj). It was said to be written by Themiseul 
de St. Hyacinthe, an obscure French author, who 
was in London for about two years : but there is 
reason to believe that Prince Frederick was per¬ 
sonally concenied in tliis or in a work of a similai’ 
nature, of which after the death of his Royal High¬ 
ness, the MS. was given up to tlie Princess Dowagerj 
by the Piince’s secretary, Ralph. The fairy tale 
contained reflections upon the King and Queen, of so 
gross a nature, that both were deeply offended, and 
never forgave the Prince for his supposed share in 
its composition : this, there is every reason to believe, 
rendered finally iinjilacable that quaiTel between the 
father and mother and the son, which caused so 
much scandal in the Court. The English translation 
disappeared : no perfect copy of the French work 
exists in England, and no one •knows what has 
l)ecome of the Prince’s manuscript. 

It appears strange that in Lord Hervey’s Memoirs 
there should be no notice of the History of Prince 
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Titi; it seems impossible that it should not have 
been known to the Vice-Chamberlain, who was 
cognizant of everything going on at Court, where he 
was resident throughout the year. But it is not at all 
improbable that he gave full particulars of this dis¬ 
creditable production, and that they have been 
suppressed, together with other passages reflecting 
on this unhappy Royal Family, by his lordship^s 
descendants, who felt more respect for Royalty than 
their communicative ancestor.* There can be little 
question that Prince Frederick's share in this slan¬ 
derous attack on his mother and father was highly 
culpable, and to some extent justifies their ill-feeling 
towards him. But we must look further back for the 
origin of the unnatural enmity that existed between 
them. Prince Frederick must have been guilty of 
disreputable conduct at a much earlier period, to 
account for the determination of his parents that he 
should remain at Hanover, until at length the repre 
sentatipns of Walpole obliged them to call him to 
England ; and his ofifencesmust have been principally 
committed against his mother, as her feeling towards 
him was always thought to be more bitter than that 
of the King. Both, however, regarded their first* 
bom with strong aversion. 

The disputes in the Royal Family were often 
owing to very strange causes. Music, which inspires 
others with harmony, breathed only discord there. 

* This Beems to be the opinioa of the editor in the preface 
p. ladii. 
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Prince Frederick hated his sister^ the Princess KoySl^ 
for some unascertained or nameless reason^ and 
knowing that she was interested in the success of 
Handel, who had undertaken the management of 
the Opera, his lioyal Highness organized an op¬ 
position party, and set up a similar performance, 
for the express pur{)ose of ruining the man who was 
patronized by his sister. The King and Queen 
supported their daughter, and regularly attended 
the Haymarket Opera; the Opposition nobility and 
gently supported the Prince, and in greater numbers 
^vent to the Ojiera at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Such a 
musical war had never before been heard of. ** The 
concord of sweet sounds ” was made a vehicle for 
the expression of* family liatred. The Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, or the Capulets and Montagues, were 
not more hostile than the followers of Handel and 
his rivals. And so generally was the quarrel em¬ 
braced by the different Court factions, that the 
Princess expressed her expectations that half the 
House of Lords Avould shortly be playing in the 
orchestra, in their robes and coronets. 

The Prince had not existed so long without con¬ 
tracting what are called attachments. Foremost, we 
believe, on the list was Miss Vane, sister to the first 
Lord Darlington, and one of the Queen’s Maids of 
Honoui*. The world first became acquainted with 
this affair by the birth of a son; the Maid of 
Honour lay-in at St. James’s Palace, and the boy 
was publicly christened, in 1732, with the name of 
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Fitz-Frederick Vane ; a name to which there is some 
reason to believe his claim might have been disputed, 
as two other persons fancied they had as much right 
as the Prince to have been consulted in the selection 
of his baptismal appellation. These were Lord Her- 
vey, the Vice-Chamberlain, and the first Lord Har¬ 
rington—each of whom told Sir Robert Walpole, in 
private, that he was the father of the little Fitz- 
Frederick. This is the second of the Queen's Maids 
of Honour 'who had notoriously forfeited her claim to 
the title. Sophy Howe’s adventures were chronicled 
by Lord Hervey in verse. 

Prince Frederick appeal’s to have been aware that 
he had a rival in the Vice-Chamberlain : for he hated 
him almost as much as if he were one of liis family. 
He was not, however, more faithfiil to his mistress 
than his mistress had been to him. He formed 
another intimate connection. Tlio lady he selected 
on this occasion 'was married, and the mother 
of ten children ; her name was Jane, daughter of the 
sixth Earl of Abercom ; and she had been married 
•since 1719, to the Duke of Hamilton’s broUier, Lord 
Archibald. She was neither handsome nor young; 
but the family taste for age and ugliness is well 
known. Lady Archibald was ambitious and artful, 
and managed to'obtain a great influence over the 
weak Prince, while* she kept up in the simple mind of 
her husband the fullest confidence in her virtue. Site 
was very jealous of Miss Vane and the little Fitz- 
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Frederick, and an opportunity soon offered of gra¬ 
tifying her malevolence. 

The King, during his last visit to Hanover, had 
beheld the Princess Augusta of Saxe~Gotha, and as 
his son had been making such a stir for a suitable 
marriage, he determined upon gratifying his wishes. 
A negotiation was speedily commenced : the Prince 
who wanted money, expressed himself content to take 
a wife of his father’s selection ; the Princess had no 
objection to the prospect of being queen of England, 
and the marriage was being arranged with the consent 
of all parties. The Queen now suggested the propriety 
of getting rid of the frail Maid of Honour, and the 
equally frail wife and mother strongly urged the 
Prince on the same point. His Koyal Highness sent 
a message to Miss Vane by Lord Baltimore, one of 
his Lords of the Bedchamber, desiring her to quit the 
country for two or three years, and reside in Holland 
or France ; in case of non-compliance, he threatened 
to withdraw the IGOO/. a-year he had allowed her since 
she left the Court. He liad the gi’ace to promise to 
educate the little Fitz-Fredcrick during her absence. 
Miss Vane was so astonished at the Prince’s message 
that she refused to give Lord Baltimore an answer, dis¬ 
missed him, and immediately sent for her former lover, 
Lord Hervey, with whom though they had quarrelled, 
she had lately renewed her early liaison. He dictated 
a letter for her to write to the Prince, complaining of his 
unhandsome conduct, reminding him of the sacrifices 
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she had made^ and refiising to quit her child or leave 
England. This letter was sent to his Royal Highness, 
and its perusal put him in so great a passion, that he 
vowed vengeance against the author, who, he was 
well aware, was not his mistress; but Miss Vane, 
in; the meantime, told Lord Baltimore's message to 
all her friends, and showed her reply to it with 
such effect that the Prince sought to get out of the 
Scrape in his usual unprincipled manner. 

His Royal Highness now denied having sent his 
Lord of the Bedchamber, with such a message, and 
Lord Baltimore denied having delivered it. Miss Vane 
thereupon was induced by her friends to write a second 
letter to Prince Frederick, which Lord Hervey also 
composed for her. This communication was rather apo¬ 
logetic in its tone, and the Prince no longer insisting on 
the expatriation he found he could not effect, allowed 
her the guardianship of her son, and settled upon her 
for life 1600ta-year, with a house she had resided in, in 
Grosvenor-street. Poor creature ! she had but little 
enjoyment of either; a few months afterwards, feeling 
indisposed, she went to Bath, leaving her son in 
London. She died there on the 11th of March, 
1736, her child preceding her to the grave by about 
a ^eek, he having died of convulsions. 

The marriage of the Prince was much talked 
About, but the arrangements for it did not make rapid 
progress. Sir Robert Walpole had never been con¬ 
sulted on the affitir, and entertained doubts that the 
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King and Queen were sincere in their desire for it. 
Nevertheless, on the 12th of Februaiy, 1736, a 
message was sent in form to the Prince by five of the 
Privy’Council, proposing that the King should demand 
for him the hand of the Princess of Saxe-Gotha; to 
which, with an affectation of duty and obedience, he 
replied, ''Whoever Iiis Majesty thought a proper 
match would be agreeable to him.’’ Lord Delawarr, 
Treasurer of the King’s household, was then sent on 
an embassy to demand the Princess ; the lady arrived 
in England on the 25th of April, and the marriage 
followed on the 27th. 

The Princess was but seventeen years of age, 
could not speak a word of English, knew very little 
French, and had been brought up in strict secluaon, 
yet she managed in her first interviews with the Kong 
and the Prince, to conciliate them, and gave Sir Robert 
Walpole a high opinion of her judgment. She was 
tall and thin; ratlier awkward in her carriage, but 
perfectly self possessed in her manner; and good 
humoured. The Prince struggled hard to obtain 
that the customary forms of royal etiquette should be 
observed towards his wife by his family ; but the latter 
seemed to have systematically opposed his wishes, 
and thus added to his motives of dislike, already suffi¬ 
ciently numerous. 

It had been reported that his Royal Highness, 
previously to his arrival in England, had formed an 
attachment to the Princess Frederica of Fraset% 
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but that the King of Prussia opposed the mar¬ 
riage. 

The Prince’s income was now increased to 80,000/. 
per annum, which was soon found to bo inadequate 
for his*increased expenses : a separate establishment 
was denied him, and as it was insinuated that he was 
deprived of his fair proportion of the funds allowed 
by the nation for the supy)ort of the royal family, the 
Parliament having designed liim 100,000/., his ill- 
feeling towards the King became daily stronger. 
He took care to assume that external amiability 
which is the most readily appreciated by the public. 
He became a patron of the arts, a protector of 
letters, and a friend to genius. Liberality has usually 
been the great virtue of princes who happen to be 
greatly in debt—and when this heir apparent had 
nothing to give, his bounties became munificent. 

Both the King and Queen seemed disposed to 
deny the Prince the advantages to which, as heir 
apparent, he had an undoubted right i and as the 
unhappy quarrel was daily becoming a greater scandal, 
Sir Robert Walpole advised that the Prince should 
be governed through his wife; but, to avoid excit¬ 
ing his jealousy, that she should be allowed time to 
establish her influence over him before any attempt 
was made to employ her services. This intended use 
of the Princess was scarcely justifiable, except as a 
nivalis of abating the intolerable nuisance of these 
royal family quarrels, and with that object there is no 
doubt the Minister proposed it. 
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The King quitted England in May, leaving the 
Queen Regent, an arrangement with which the Prince 
was SO dissatisfied that he committed a variety of 
inexcusable actions in opposition to her authority. 
One of the most offensive of his proceedings was his 
imposing Lady Archibald Hamilton on his wife as 
a respectable woman, and inducing the Princess to 
appoint her Lady of the Bedchamber, Privy Purse, 
and Mistress of the Robes, with a salary of 900^. 
a-year. 

The Queen was courteous to the Princess, and 
showed her much attention, though she expressed but 
an indifferent opinion of her understanding, which, 
a foolish habit she indulged in, of amusing herself for 
hours every day in dressing and undressing a doll, was 
likely to confirm. 

The Prince had added to his list of counsellors a 
young cornet of horse, who had been cashiered for an 
adverse vote he had ventured to give in the House of 
Commons. His hostility to the Government could 
not be doubted, and his fitness for the service of the 
heir apparent was therefore equally clear. This fac¬ 
tious cornet was William Pitt, and the Prince had at 
least sufficient penetration to discover his superiority 
to all his other advisers. He was rarely absent from 
his Royal Highness, and was consulted by him on 
all occasions. During the regency of the Queen, 
communications passed between mother and son on 
several points of conduct, and there is little doubt that 
Pitt wrote in English the letters which the Prince 
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afterwards translated into French, and sent to the 
Queen. It is much to be regretted that a man of 
such distinguished character should have been con¬ 
nected in any way with a person so characterless as 
Prince 'Frederick, for at this very period he was con¬ 
ducting himself towards his mother most unjustifi¬ 
ably, and daily shocking the feelings of the more 
respectable portion of the Court, by his folly, mean¬ 
ness, and insincerity. 

• On the return of the King from Hanover, in 
December, 1736, it has been before mentioned that 
much alarm was excited in the public mind by a 
tremendous storm which arose at the time when his 
Majesty was thought to be at sea. The Prince, how¬ 
ever, exhibited so little concern, that he entertained 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to dinner at his house 
in Pall Mall, on the occasion of their presenting him 
with the freedom of the city. Many popular toasts 
were drank on this occasion, and his Royal Highness 
appeared desirous of standing well with the magnates 
of the city. Possibly, to some of them he owed 
money. Indeed, he had entered into so many pecu¬ 
niary obligations, determinable on the death of his 
father, that the Queen became alarmed that so many 
people should have an interest in shortening the 
King’s life. 

An instance occurred of the Princess eagerness to 
obtain popularity, at a fire which broke out in the 
Temple* Here he made himself so conspicuous, in 
his endeavours to extinguish the fire, that the mob, 
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according to the statement of his friends, cried out, 
Crown him! Crown him !” 

The Prince claimed also the credit of having received 
two severe blows on the head while assisting the fire¬ 
men, and his mother, feeling his head under bis peri¬ 
wig, exclaimed : Really, that is no jest; there are 
two bumps as big as two eggs!” But her Majesty 
was laughing at him; for, as she afterwards told Lord 
Hervey, there was not the slightest indication of her 
son’s head having received such rougli treatment. 

When intelligence of the King’s safe arrival in 
England reached St. James’s, the Prince, on meet¬ 
ing Sir Robert Walpole in the palace, held a confer¬ 
ence with him that lasted for two hours and a half: 
when he told Sir Robert that he considered him one 
of the ablest men in England, and that he had always 
entertained the highest regard for him. The Minister 
believed no more of his professions than he thought 
proper, but thanked him for his good opinion, and 
ventured to suggest the advantage that would be sure 
to arise to his Royal Higliness by his ceasing to 
oppose his father’s measures, assuring him that those 
who counselled him to such opposition ** were either 
the worst or the weakest of mankind.” This good 
advice, however, had very little eftect. 

Prince Frederick, surrounded by the most influ¬ 
ential leaders of the Opposition,% thought but lightly 
of his father’s anger, and under their guidance was 
about to take a still bolder step than that which had 
so much astonished the Foreign Ambassadors in 
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Sngland. Pitt had proposed a grand scheme, in 
which all the elements of confusion seemed com¬ 
mingled—it obtained the acquiescence of Lord Ches¬ 
terfield : Sir John Barnard, and SirWilliamWyndham 
were equally ready to afford it their assistance, and 
promises of support were given by several other 
influential personages. Tlie Prince became very 
condescending in his behaviour towards Mr. Dod- 
dington, had once or twice consulted with him on 
the state of his affairs, and one morning, on the 8th 
of February, 1736-7, assuming an air of friendly 
confidence, acquainted him witli his intention to 
appeal to Parliament for pecuniary assistance, on a 
scale corresponding with his necessities and the 
position he had to support. The communication 
seems to have startled Doddington : he volunteered 
advising the Prince to abandon so hazardous an 
experiment; but entirely without success. The Prince 
evidently required co-operation, not advice,* and tliis 
co-operation Doddington finally refused. 

# “He then entered into very bitter complaints of the usage he 
had all along met with from the Administration, and even from their 
Majesties; lhat he was not allowed wherewithal! to live, &c.; that 
he was resolved to bear it no longer, and had determined to make 
a demand in Parliament of a jointure for the Prinress, and of 
100,000/. per annum for himself, which his father had when Prince, 
and which he looked on to be his right, both in law and equity. I 
objected to the very great danger of such an undertaking; put his 
Hoyal Highness in mind )iow strongly I had always been against it 
when he formerly mentioned it; and was going to show the fktal 
epiisequences it must produce, besides the great improbability of 
success; but he interrupted me, and said that it was top far gone 
for those considerationa; that he did not ask for my advice but my 
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A nimour of tlie intention of the Prince reached 
the King and Queen, and alarmed them very much. 
Sir Robert and Lord Hervey advised the Queen to 
see her son privately, and remonstrate with him on 
the course he was about to adopt—and to show him 
that it was far more likely to do him mischief than 
good; but her Majesty declared her son to be so great 
a liar that she could not trust herself with him, as it 
was not at all unlikely he would declare, afterwards, 
that she had tried to effect his ruin. Lord Scar¬ 
borough was then chosen to communicate with his 
Royal Highness on the points that had been suggested 
to the Queen : Sir Robert obtained the co-operation 
of Lord Baltimore and Mr. Hedges, on the same 
errand, but the Prince wanted 100,000Z. a-year, and 
appeared determined to use every exertion to obtain 
it. Lord Scarborough, on taking leave, boldly told 
the Prince that the nation was likely to be sick of a 
family that brought with them, from generation to 
generation, the curse of internal disunion. 

The Queen had suffered a good deal from the 
King’s prolonged stay in Germany, and sitfterwards 
from his rumoured danger at sea : the position of the 
Princess of Orange liad also caused her great un¬ 
easiness ; but all these sources of disquietude were 
trifles in comparison with the painful feelings she 

a8sistance.’*-*-Narrative of what passed between the Prince and Mr. 
Doddington appended to “ The Diary of late George Bubb Dodding* 
ton, Barcm of Melcombc Begis now first published from his lord- 
8hip*s original manuscripts by Henry Pemniddock Wyndham. 
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experienced at these proceedings of her son. Together 
with her daughter, the Princess Caroline, she ex¬ 
pressed herself thus violently against him, as Lord 
Hervey relates :— 

“They neither of them made much ceremony of wishing a 
hundred times a-day that the Prince might drop down dead of an 
apoplexy—^the Queen eursing the hour of his birth, and the Princess 
Cai*oline declaring she grudged him every hour he continued to 
breathe; and reproaching Lord Hen-ey with his weakness for 
having ever loved him, and being fool enough to think that he bad 
been ever beloved by him, as well as being so great a dupe as to 
believe the nauseous beast (those were her words) cared for any one 
but his own nauseous self—that he loved anything but money— 
that he was the gi'eatest liar that ever spoke — and would put 
one arm about anybody's neck to kiss them, and then stab them 
with the other if he could.* 

Sir Robert Walpole was in favour of a compromise, 
but the chief obstacles were the animosity of the King 
and Queen, and their jealousy of his showing the 
slightest favour to the Prince. Nevertheless he, at 
length, managed to prevail over both to sanction his 
commencing a negotiation. 

As the Parliament was to meet in a few days, veiy 
little time could be lost in deliberation, yet rarely 
had it been more required, for the Minister now 
found himself in a false position. He was aware 
that the Prince’s allowance was not sufficiently IHneral 
and was desirous of enlarging it: nevertheless the 
plan promoted by the Prince’s advisers was too 
decided a blow at the prerogative of the Crown, to 

♦ “ Memoirs of George II.” Vol. 2, p. 255.* 
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be eaactioned by the King's Minister. He used all 
his influence with the King, to induce him to do what 
was proper; and, at last, prevailed on his Majesty 
to agree to an adequate settlement on the Prince, 
and an adjustment of the Princess’s jointilre. A 
Cabinet Council was summoned, at which were 
jjresent the Dukes of Devonshire, Grafton, and 
Newcastle, the Earl of Scarborough, Sir Robert, 
and his brother, Horace Walpole, and Lord Hard- 
wicke, recently created Lord Chancellor; and after 
an animated debate the Cabinet waited on the 
Prince, and acquainted him with the King’s inten¬ 
tions. His Royal Highness, rather too much in the 
style of an indignant creditor letting his debtor know 
that he was to apply to his lawyer, listened to the 
proposals of the Council, and then told them that he 
was sorry for it, but that he had placed the matter in 
other hands. The Lords of the Council, of course, had 
nothing further to say, and took their leave, reporting 
the result of their audience in the evening to the 
King, who appeared violently displeased, and abused 
liis Minister for persuading him into sending to the 
Prince. Walpole requested that he w^ould withhold 
liis judgment till the morrow. 

I^lteney, although previously averse to it, made 
the motion for the Prince on the 22nd. Walpole 
answered him by infoniiing the House of the propo¬ 
sals that had been submitted to his Royal Highness, 
endeavouring to prove that the allowance was as 
ample as could with prudence be made out of the 
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Civil List; and he showed the impropriety of Parlia¬ 
ment interfering between the King and his son. The 
motion was lost by a majority of thirty. The next 
day a similar one was made in the Upper House by 
Lord Carteret, and lost by a majority of sixty-three.* 
This result very much increased the bad feelings with 
which the heir apparent had learned to regard the 
King’s Minister, who was represented by his enemies 
as the great obstacle to his Royal Highness obtaining 
his rights. In the course of the debate some very im¬ 
proper reflections had been made against the King and 
Queen, to the eflect that his Majesty was like Edward 
III in his dotage, governed by Alice Perrers and his 
second son (John of Gaunt), implying that the Queen 
neglected the Prince of Wales out of partiality for his 
younger brother, the Duke of Cumberland ; there was 
consequently a considerable increase of unpleasant 
feeling between these two members of the Royal 
Family. Had not Sir Robert remonstrated, the King, 
who was greatly incensed, would have turned his son 
out of the palace. 

Indeed by Walpole’s efforts to induce the King to 
do what was proper towards his son, he lost much of 
the influence over his Majesty which he had previ¬ 
ously enjoyed : the Queen too, instead of being his 
ally, was as much opposed as her husband to any 
concession, and had, during the discussion, done all 
that was in her power to set everybody that came 

* The numbers were—^in the Commons, 234 against 201, ia 
tha Lords, 103 against 40. * 
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near her against the Prince. Both were dissatisfied 
with Walpole, and he was obliged in a private con¬ 
ference with the Queen, to take great pains to clear 
himself from the suspicions they appeared to entertain 
of his devotion: he was so far successful that her 
Majesty dismissed him with the warmest promises of 
support, and the strongest assurances of confidence. 

Prince Frederick had already given sufficient 
proof of want of judgment, but in a few months 
afterwards he gave still more glaring evidence of it, 
for on the last day of July, when the Princess of 
Wales was threatened with immediate accouchement, 
he hurried her from Hampton Court, where arrange¬ 
ments had been made for the event taking place with 
the usual observances. She was removed to St. 
James’s Palace (where not even a bed was aired) 
while she was in the pains of labour. There the 
Princess was delivered of a girl the same night, 
without any of the proper witnesses being present. 
This conduct was brutal: and though actuated solely 
by a desire to mortify his fatlier and mother, the Prince 
could not have thought of any measure so likely to ex • 
cite suspicions respecting the genuineness of the birth 
ofhis child. Indeed, from the mysteiy which the Prince 
had affected, both the King and Queen anticipated 
that a spurious child would be palmed upon them ; 
and the great affection they felt for their second son 
induced them to take every precaution to prevent 
such an imposition. 

Both were therefore terribly enraged as soon as 
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they heard of the Prince’s conduct, and the Queen at 
once set off for London to look into the affair as 
narrowly as possible. She paid the Princess a visit, 
and was perfectly satisfied that the child was her own ; 
she showed every proper civility, and even appeared 
kind to the Prince, who, as he handed her back to 
her coach, knelt in the mud to kiss her hand. This 
was indeed dissimulation on both sides : her Majesty 
afterwards expressed the greatest disgust at his 
proceedings, and in a conference she held shortly 
afterwards with Sir Robert Walpole, seemed deter¬ 
mined that her son should receive some punishment 
for his conduct. 

Walpole’s position was becoming difficult. Ho ha<l 
injured his own interests by advocating a conciliatoiy 
policy towards the Prince, to which both his parents 
were recklessly opposed, and now he was likely to be 
taunted with the ill results of his concessions ; while 
with more violence than ever retaliatory measures 
were insisted upon. He felt assured that if another 
Minister could be procured, who would insure the 
infliction of vengeance on their son, he would 
be immediately dismissed. The King could hardly 
allude to his heir without a torrent of abuse. 
'‘Scoundrel and puppy, knave and fool, liar and 
coward,” were terms of the royal vocabulary sure to 
be applied to any *one the King disliked, and as he 
disliked no one so much as the Prince, they were 
certain of being very lavishly bestowed on him. Sir 
Robert found his hands tied : he could suggest 
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nothing in favour of the Prince, and yet was strongly 
averse to proceed to extremities, which would only 
give tiie Opposition additional strength. 

Among Prince Frederick’s numerous efforts to 
obtain popularity was to give out that he intended, 
when he came to the throne, to abandon the Elec¬ 
torate, and live only as King of Great Britain: 
knowing well that his father and grandfather had 
made the people so sick of Hanover that the prospect 
of getting rid of it would be one of the most pleasant 
that he could hold out to them. The question of the 
separation of their insular from their continental domi¬ 
nions had previously attracted the attention of the 
King and Queen. As far back as the summer of 1725 
they had expressed an intention of making this divi¬ 
sion, but it was for the piir))ose of giving their younger 
son England, and confining the elder to Hanover.* 
This contemplated arrangement was abandoned simply 
because they found it could not be accomplished 
without the consent of the party most interested, 
Prince Frederick, who would of course have opposed 
it. The Prince was now anxious to give up the Elec¬ 
torate, if he could obtain from Parliament, for doing 
so, 100,000Z. a year. The Queen,^when she heard it, 
called him a mean fool,” a poor-sjiirited beast,” 
an avaricious and sordid monster,” and averred that 
he was so little able to resist taking a guinea on 
any terms, if he saw it before liis nose, that if the 


♦ “ Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors.’ Vol. 4, p. 318. 
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Pretender offered him 500,000Z. for the reversion of 
this crown, he would say, 'give me the money.’’’ 
She presently added : " I thought it cruel and unjust 
to pull out his eyes, but if he likes to pull one of 
them but liimself, and give it my dear William [Duke 
of Cumberland], I am satisfied ; I am sure I shall not 
hinder him. I shall jump at it; for though, between 
you and I, I had as lief go and live upon a dunghill 
myself as go to Hanover, yet for William it will be a 
very good morsel; and for the 50,000i. a-year, I dare 
say the King will be very glad to give it; and if the 
silly beast insists upon it, I will give him 25,000Z. 
more,, the half of my revenue, and live as I can upon 
shillings and pennies.”* 

Sir Robert Walpole felt satisfied that the Prince 
was in earnest, as the proposition would not only greatly 
increase his popularity, but give liim and his party 
the command of an additional 50,000^. a-year, with 
which they could more effectually assail the Govern¬ 
ment, and make the nation impatient for the King’s 
death, in their anxiety to be free from the Hanoverian 
nuisance. He was also sure that if the Prince caused 
the matter to be brought before Parliament, his pro¬ 
posal would be carried with universal approbation. 
And, should the measure be successful, the sagacious 
Minister saw such a prospect of mean parsimony on 
the part of the Queen to provide for her younger son 
and her own security, and so many difficulties respect¬ 
ing Hanover in all foreign negotiations, that no one 

* “ Lord llervey’s Memoirs.” Vol. 2, p. 418. 
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could tell how great would be the embarrassmentB on 
all sides; though he acknowledged that^ as far as 
regarded the future, the advantage to this country 
would be beyond all calculation. 

Three weeks after the birth of his grand-child, the 
King sent a letter to his son, to suggest that the cere¬ 
mony of the christening should not be delayed beyond 
the 29th of August, naming himself as the godfather, 
with the Queen and the Duchess Dowager of Saxe- 
Grotha as godmothers ; to this the Prince sent a 
respectful reply. At the same time, however, he 
addressed a formal letter to the Queen, in which, to 
mortify her, he withheld her customary title, ** Your 
Majesty,*’ which greatly incensed the King. The 
christening was perfonned by the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury at the appointed time. Lords Burlington and 
Torrington standing proxies. The child received the 
name of Augusta, but the Prince ordered that she should 
be called the Lady Augusta instead of the Princess;— 
tliis resumption of a custom that had long become 
obsolete was for the purpose of obtaining popularity. 
He also desired that she should be styled ^^Her 
Royal Highness,” to mortify liis sisters, who, when 
their father was Prince, had not home the title. 
Some more letters shoiily afterwards passed, in which 
the Prince contrived to amioy his parents as far as he 
dared. 

Endurance had been carried very far, but the 
King now summoned a Cabinet Council, for the 
purpose of considering the best method of showing 
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his disapprobation of the course of conduct pursued 
by his son. The result was, that his Majesty sent the 
Prince, by the hands of the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
Chamberlain, Duke of Richmond, Master of the 
Horse, and Lord Pembroke, Groom of the Stole, a. 
written message, on the 10th of September, to remove 
himself and family from St. James’s Palace, adding 
some severe reflections on the Prince’s culpability in 
setting himself at the head of a faction opposed to 
his father’s Government.* 

As the Queen was at breakfast the next morning, 
she kept continually exclaiming : I hope in God I 
shall never see him again!” the King added many 
equally affectionate declarations ; and abusing in 
turn all his son’s counsellors, ended with, Thank 
God, the puppy will be out of my house.” 

All the foreign Ministers were informed that it 
would be agreeable to the King if they would not 
visit the Prince ; the nobility were expressly told that 
they would not be admitted to the presence of the 
King if they visited his rebellious son. Tlie Prince 
was deprived of the customary military guard, and 
was prevented from carrying away any of the furni¬ 
ture of the palace^ 

It happened that the principal advisers of the 
Prince, Carteret, Chesterfield, and Pulteney, were 

* There was a curious consistency exhibfted at this time by the 
Duchess of Mqylborough: she had supported the King when Prince 
a^inst his father; with equal zeal she now encouraged Prince 
I^Aerick against George 11. 
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out of town at this period, but they were immediately 
sent for. They felt themselves referred to as the 
fomenters of division, mentioned in the message, 
for they knew the term was not undeserved—and 
laboured still further to excite the animosity of the 
Prince against the Minister who was responsible for 
it. Walpole, by some writers, has been condemned 
for sanctioning so severe a measure; but surely he 
acted with consistency, as well as with a proper 
degree of independence. The knowledge that the 
person against whom he was acting might soon, in con¬ 
sequence of the King’s impaired health, be in a position 
to show his displeasure with the worst possible effects, 
and tlie conviction that he was aflbrding his enemies 
a means of continual annoyance, and perhaps of 
his ultimate ruin, did not interfere with what he 
believed to be his lino of duty as a Minister of the 
Crown. He had done all that was in his power to 
effect a reconciliation, at considerable risk to his own 
intimate relations witli the Sovereign ; but finding 
that his conciliatory efforts did not eflect the good he 
desired, he felt bound, at any hazard, to show the 
headstrong Prince that, though heir apparent to the 
throne, he was but a subject like hipiself; and bound, 
in his domestic relations, by the laws acknowledged 
in every well-conducted family in private life.* 

• 

* ** Sir Robert Walpole informed me of certain passages between 
the King and himself, and between the Queen and^ the Prince, of 
too high and secret a nature even to be trusted to this nan'ative; 
but from thence I found great reason to think that this unhappy 
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The Prince and Princess removed to Kew on the 
12tlx; both wrote soon afterwards—the first to the 
Queen, the other to the King. The Prince’s letter 
was returned unopened ; but to the communication 
of the'Princess, which was conciliatory, though not 
sufficiently repentant, the King was advised by Sir 
Robert Walpole to reply. Again he fell into tem¬ 
porary disgrace by striving to soothe the royal hatred, 
and was obliged to make a spirited remonstrance to 
the Queen, on finding her placing more confidence on 
Lord Carteret’s opinions than on his own. The 
Princess wrote again—at the dictation, no doubt, of 
her husband—denying everytliing that the King had 
stated; and the Queen wrote an affectionate answer, 
avoiding all occasions for continuing the corres¬ 
pondence. 

The Prince and Princess left Kew on the 22nd, 
and took up their residence at Carlton-house in Pall- 
Mall, which had been bought for his Royal Highness 
by Lord Chesterfield, where he received a deputation 
from the liord Mayor and Aldermen, and endea¬ 
voured to excite their sympathy; but Carlton-house 
requiring extensive repairs, he removed his establish¬ 
ment, which he reduced, to Norfolk-house, where he 
affected to live very modestly. Nevertheless, he lost 
no opportunity of courting popularity—showed him¬ 
self at public places, to excite applause—and when 

difference between the King and Queen and his Royal Highness 
turned upon some points of a more interesting and important nature 
than hare hitherto appeared.’ —“ Lord Hardwicke’s NaiTative.” 
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at the play of ^'Cato” the audience marked with 
noisy demonstration the passage— 

“ When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station.” 

the Prince publicly joined in the applause. 

His Royal Highness refrained from censuring his 
father, but laid all the blame of the King’s severity on 
the Queen and Sir Robert Walj)ole. Having men about 
him—^the Duke of Marlborough, Carteret, Chester¬ 
field, and Pultencywho were all filled with enmity 
against Walpole, it was tolerably certain that the 
Prince would be strongly prejudiced against the 
Minister. 

Very unwisely, his Royal Highness caused an 
untrue version of the letters that had passed between 
him and his parents to be published—evidently to 
create an impression in his favour. This was soon 
followed by a true version, with a translation, from 
the pen of Lord Hervey, with such authentic addi¬ 
tional information respecting the recent proceedings 
of his Royal Highness, that it could not fail of 
effectually damaging his cause. The animosity of 
the King and Queen appeared to be increasing every 
day, fed by the discreditable proceedings of their son. 
There was so little similarity of disposition between the 
King and the Prince, that his Majesty said that the 
doubt had a thousand times presented itself to him, and 
he* had often asked the Queen ^'if the beast was his 
son;” the Queen did not venture to deny her husband’s 
paternity, unenviable as it was, but she added, my 
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dear first-born is the greatest ass, and the greatest 
liar, and the greatest canaille, and the greatest beast 
in the whole world, and I most heartily wish he was 
out of it.”* 

In reply to the King’s version of the quarrel, the 
Prince caused to bo printed an account of the quarrel 
between George I and his heir in 1717, with the 
messages and letters that had passed between them 
when the latter was turned out of St. James’s. 
Here was a curious coincidence; and although his 
Majesty affected to doubt his being the father of 
Prince Frederick, they were, while heirs-apparent, 
too much alike for any one else to question their rela¬ 
tionship. Meanwhile the little Court at Norfolk- 
house was going on very indifferently; there were 
many jealousies and some fears. Lord Carteret was 
averse to his Koyal Highness having his house filled 
with Hamiltons; and Lady Archibald was violent 
against Lord Carteret for interfering with respect to 
her relations. Lord Chesterfield’s brother. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Stanhope, was dismissed for addressing every 
person, of either sex, he met in the Prince’s estab¬ 
lishment, as ^^Mr. or Mrs. Hamilton;” and several 
other members of - the little court, disapproving of 
the continued hostility declared towards the King, 
thought proper to resign their situations. 

Things were thus going on—^the .Prince opposing 
the King as much as he dared, and speaking of his 
mother as disrespectfully as he could—^when the little 
• “ Lord Horvey’s Memoirs.*’ Vol. 2, p. 472. 

VOL. L S 
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Court were startled by the intelligence of the Queen 
having been attacked with serious illness. His Royal 
Highness was at Kew, but the information caused 
him to remove to Carlton-house without delay, that 
he might be the better able to learn the Queen’s 
exact state. Tlie King heard of his journey to town, 
and guessed its motive. He said to Lord Hervey, “ If 
the puppy should, in one of his impertinent, affected 
airs of duty and affection, dare to come to St. James’s, 
I order you to go to the scoundrel, and tell him I 
wonder at his impudence for daring to come here; 
that he has my orders already, and knows my plea¬ 
sure ; and bid him go about his business, for his j)Oor 
mother is not in a condition to see him act his false, 
whining, cringing tricks now, nor am I in a humour 
to bear his impertinence; and bid him trouble me 
with no more messages, but get out of my house.”* 
As the King had anticipated, the Prince recol¬ 
lected his duty, and Lord North was sent by him to 
say that his Royal Highnc)ss was in the utmost 
affliction, and had come to London expressly to have 
the opportunity of alleviating his great concern by 
visiting his sick mother. As soon as he heard this, the 
King exclaimed in a rage, ** I always hated the rascal, 
but now I hate him yet worse than ever. He wants 
to come and insult his poor dying mother, but she 
shall not see him.” The messenger was sent back 
with a more civil message than this, but with one quite 
as decided. In the afternoon, the Queen, not knowing 
* “ Lord Hen’cy's Memoirs.'’ Vol- 2, p. 499. 
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what had passed, said that she wondered the Prince 
had not sent, “ but sooner or later,*’ she added, I 
am sure we shall be plagued with some message of 
that sprt, because he will think it will have a good 
air in the world to ask to see me, and perhaps hopes 
I shall be fool enough to let him come, and gi ve him 
the pleasure of seeing my last breath go out of my 
body, by which means he would have the joy of 
knowing I was dead five minutes sooner than he could 
know it in Pall-mall.*’ Her Majesty even requested 
that in case she got worse and expressed a w^ish that 
he should come to her, they should conclude that she 
raved, and pay no attention to it. The only further 
consideration she gave to her son was to send to the 
leading lawyers to learn if she could prevent his suc¬ 
ceeding, in case of her death, to some property she 
held at Pichmond. 

Notwithstanding the strict prohibitions he had 
received, the Prince sent every day to St. James’s to 
enquire about the Queen, and as several of his people 
were all day idling about the state apartments, the 
King consulted Sir Robert as to the best means of 
getting rid of those rascals,” and preventing their 
insulting the Queen and himself in their present dis¬ 
tress. Sir Robert was, as he had always been, averse 
to any severity, and prevailed on the King, greatly 
against his inclination, not to take any notice of the 
intruders. Lord Hervey asserts that the Prince’s 
anxiety to hear of his mother’s dissolutioi^ was so 
great, that he sat up all night, and continually sent 

s2 
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persons to enquire how she was going on, welcoming 
every fresh messenger with Well, sure we shall soon 
have good news; she cannot hold out much longer.” 
The Vice-Chamberlain had this information frpm the 
Duke of Marlborough and Henry Fox, who were 
deeply in the Prince’s confidence. Both mother and 
son regarded eacli other with an animosity not to be 
allayed by the fear of death. It had been said that 
in her last hour she sent him her blessing and for¬ 
giveness, but the ironical passage in Pope is much 
more trustworthy : 

“ Hang the sad verse on Carolina’s urn, 

And hail her passage to the realms of rest: 

All parts performed, and all her children blest.” 

Among the artists patronized by his Royal High¬ 
ness was Vertue the engraver, who thus records his 
proceedings at Kew, where he often employed him¬ 
self in planting: 

“ By order of the Prince of Wales, his B. H. appointed us, 
Mr. Palmer, his Groom of the Presence, Mr. Knnpton, and myself 
to meet at Leicester House, 7-8 o’clock Friday morning, October 
12 [1750], a coach and four being at the gate provided to carry us 
to Kev? House, where the Prince was; ordered our breakfast of 
chocolate, and when we had done to come into the gardens, where 
he was directing the plantation of trees and exotics with the work¬ 
men—advising and assisting. There we were received graciously 
and freely, walking and attending the Prince from place to place 
for two or three hours, seeing his plantations; told his contrivanoes, 
designs of his improvements in his gardens, water works, canal, &cc.; 
great number of people labouring there; his new Chinese summer 
house ; painted in their state and ornaments the story of Confucius 
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and his doctrines ; after which interval the Prince went into break- 
fast with the Princess. 

“ At our turning back to the house, we met his Royal Highness 
going again to his works and plantations, and we accompanied him 
for about an hour longer. He told us (Mr. Knapton and me) he 
had giv^n directions to his Gentleman of the Presence Chamber 
(Mr, Palmer) to go with us to Hampton Couit Palace, there with 
him we should together view the pictures, the Prince being desirous 
to have my opinions—to be acquainted well with that collection. 
We came there; soon after arrived the Princess, and her eldest 
daughter tlic Princess Augusta, and a lady, &c., in one coach and 
six, and servants.’*^ 

Verfcuo visited Hampton Court and Windsor 
Castle by command of the Prince, to report to him 
the nature and value of each collection. He had also 
orders from the Prince to make out lists of King 
Charles the First’s pictures, for which he received a 
present of thirty guineas. 

The Prince continued, after his marriage, to 
maintain the reputation he had acquired as a man of 
gallantry. Lady Archibald Hamilton retained his 
favour till he found that his confidential counsellor, 
William Pitt, was his successful rival; he then made 
her give place to the wife of his Master of the Horse, 
the Earl of Middlesex, and she succeeded also to the 
situation of Mistress of the Robes. Lady Middlesex 
is described as very short, very plain, and very yellow, 
a vain girl, full of Greek and Latin, music and 
painting, but neither mischievous nor political.f 

The Prince was the author of some amatory 

* Vertue’s MSS. 

t “ Walpole’s George IV* Vol. 1. p. 76. 
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poetry, which he attempted both in English and iii 
French. Walpole has preserved a song in English, 
called ^^The Charms of Sylvia,” and another in 
French, addressed to tliree Goddesses, Lady Cathe¬ 
rine Hanmer, Lady Falconberg, and Lady Middlesex,*' 
—who, in some Court entertainment, represented the 
rival deities to his Royal Highness’s Paris.* Neither 
composition possesses any remarkable degree of talent 
—certainly not enough to justify the resemblance he 
fancied there existed between him and that Duke of 
Orleans who was imprisoned at Windsor. 

The Prince appeared desirous of establishing 
another kind of reputation—that of dexterity at 
cards, and at most kinds of gambling; indeed he 
had had the credit of a taste for trickery, even 
from a child. For some early misconduct of this 
nature, his Governor complained of him to the 
Queen, who, desiring to excuse him, said, “ Ah, je 
m’imagine que ce sent des tours de i)age.” The Go¬ 
vernor replied, ‘^Plht k Dieu Madame, que ce fAssent 
des tours de page ! ce sent des tours de laquais et de 
coquins.” From the same authority we learn that, 
after having succeeded in borrowing a considerable 
sum from Bubb Doddington, his Royal Highness 
pointed him out to the attention of his Secretary, 
Charles Hedges, exclaiming, with a chuckling kind 
of satisfaction at his own dexterity, ^^That man is 
reckoned one of ‘the most sensible men in England, 
yet, with all his parts, I have just nicked him out of 
* “Walpole's George II.” Vol. 1, p, 432, 
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five tKousand pounds.’* Unfortunately, Hxq Prince 
succeeded too often in this manner ; and many others 
had the honour of being '^nicked” by him who 
deserved it less, and could not so well afford it, as 
Mr. Dbddington. But an end was rapidly approaching 
to domestic scenes that scandalized all England then, 
and that must now be regarded almost with incre¬ 
dulity. 

The Prince employed himself frequently in plant¬ 
ing at Kew, and used to work in the gardens with 
more regard for his amusement than for his health. 
In this way he caught cold early in March, 1751, 
and before he had thoroughly recovered he attended 
the King to the House of Lords, when the weight of 
his robes made him feel very hot. He unrobed at 
Carlton House, and, with his usual indiscretion, 
threw on a light frock and started for Kew, where he 
walked about the gardens, then returned to Carlton 
House very tired, and laid down on a couch before, 
an open window. The next day he was much worse, 
and day after day his symptoms became more alarm¬ 
ing ;—severe cough, shivering, and acute pain in the 
stomach, denoted serious danger. Doctors Wilmot, 
Taylor, and Leigh, and Hawkins the surgeon, were 
called in, but it was too late. On the 20th the 
Prince laid his hand on his stomach, and said, Je 
sens la morV^ Bavonarius, his favourite valet-de- 
chambre, who was supporting hiin, felt him shiver, 
and cried, Good God, the Prince is going 1” The 
* « Walpole’s Gecrge II.” Vol 1, p. 77. * 
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Princess, who was at the foot of the bed, snatched up 
a candle, but before she got to him he was dead. 
She remained four hours with the corpse, before she 
would be satisfied of her husband’s dissolution, 
retired to bed at six—in two hours was again up, 
and, having sent for Dr. Xee, employed herself in 
burning the Prince’s papers. 

Lord North had been commissioned to notify 
the distressing intelligence to the King. Ho was 
found playing at cards: he merely said, II est 
mortP* But, though he exhibited so little concern 
for the loss of his heir, he sent a civil message to his 
son’s widow, and shortly afterwards paid her a visit of 
condolence. The Princess, who, in a veiy tiying 
position, had managed to acquire the respect of all 
parties, behaved with great judgment, and so pleased 
the King, that his Majesty cordially promised his 
best offices for her and her children, and shortly 
took such measures as proved that these promises he 
meant to perform. 

We gladly introduce here a more favourable 

account of the Prince than has yet been given : it 

proceeds from one who lostj a patron in the Prince, 

and gives his Royal Highness the benefit of his 

grateful recollections. It is a solitary testimony to 

his good qualities, and the reader must make the 

most of it: • 

«• 

“ Oh, unhappy day ! Being Wednesday, March 20,1761, about 
10 o’clock in the evening, then died his Royal Highness Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, at his house Leister Fields, having been ill 
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abcmt a fortnight or three weeks. He was first taken ill, being in 
his gardens at Kew, where he was directing the planting and setting 
of some exotic trees, in which gardens for their improvement he 
took great pains and pleasure daily, for exercise and health, yet 
[had] the unhappiness to be there when a great prodigious storm 
of hail fell, that was so violent that before he could get to his house 
in doors he was wett thro', and was so bad from the cold he got, and so 
continued daily, that all the care and skill of the physicians was in 
vain, and he dyed in the 45th year of his age and two months. A 
Prince of great humanity, noble and benevolent, of constant 
affability. By his Princess he had eight children living, and 
impregnated with another; generous and friendly to his servants ; 
to ai'ts and sciences a great lover and admirer; had a taste for the 
Belles Lettres, and [was] a lover of paintings and works of fine 
taste ; not only [was he] an encourager of the musical performances, 
but also so well skilled as to perform a part in the musical consorts, 
which he often had in his own house; with all these great qualities 
[he was] conversable and void of ceremony and pride as any man 
living. His collection of the best masters will allways shew his 
taste, tho’ not the extent of his judgment and inclinations; that he 
has done more in collections tlian any Prince in England since 
King Charles the First, and emulated that worthy great King, 
wishing he could form so considerable a collection, and from me 
had three vols., fairly written, of that King's collections, and also 
another voUum; ho had an account drawn up of what pictures 
remained now in the palaces of Kensington, Hampton Court, and 
Windsor. The loss of this noble Prince long may I lament; but 
shall never sec the like. He had an excellent memoiy% spoke 
several languages with great exactness and freedom, seeming 
always pleasant and lively. His complexion fair, h'ght hair and 
eyes; not tall nor very robust. But this sudden death and loss 
will be irreparable; he was endowed with so many heroic virtues 
which formed a great and good prince."* • 

Tliis account of Prince Frederick differs widely 

* MS. Collections of George Vertue. 
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from those of Walpole and Hervey; possibly there is 
exaggeration on both sides. Vertue laments the loss 
of a liberal patron, and Walpole and Hervey colour 
the portrait of a political opponent. Perhaps, in the 
medium there lies a more just estimate of the 
departed Prince. His Royal Highness, however, 
does not appear to have left behind him many per¬ 
sons who thought his loss irreparable, with the 
exception of the rising scholars of the two universities 
who chose to sing his requiem, in almost every 
measure and every language. The Cambridge Luctus 
is heralded by an address in Latin to the King, and 
comprises forty-two Latin, ten Gi'eek, five Hebrew, 
two Arabic, and thirty-three English compositions.* 
Oxford produced eighty Latin, eight Greek, five 
Hebrew, one Arabic, one Welsh, one Phoenician, one 
Etruscan, one Syriac, and forty-one English, f The 
virtues that required to be sung in Welsh, Syriac, 
Phoenician, and Etruscan, perhaps were not so intelli¬ 
gible to ordinary capacities; and notwithstanding 
this polyglot evidence of the merits of the illustrious 
deceased, there is reason for believing that the elegy,t 

♦ Academi© Cantabrigiensis Luctus in Obitum Frederici Cel- 
sissimiiWalli© Priucipis MDCCLI. fol. 

t Epiccdia 0.\ouicnsia in Obitum Cclsissimi et Dcsideratissimi 
Fredenci Priucipis Wallioe, MDCCLI. fol. 
t Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive and is dead 
Had' it been his Either, 

I had much rather ; 

Had it been his brother. 

Much better than another; 
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which was circulated soon after his death, in a 
language more generally understood, and expressing 
much more simple ideas, interpreted more fairly 
the estimate of the nation : this notwithstanding that 
it places him much above the rest of his family, rates 
him at an extremely moderate valuation. 

If any one felt his loss it ought to have been his 
widow, and the Princess was in a state that made so 
sudden a bereavement unusually heavy, for she was 
near her confinement: she seems, however, to have 
borne her loss with singular resignation; and very 
shortly afterwards gave birth to a daughter.* Horace 
Walpole dwells frequently upon the movements of 
the royal widow, especially recording the conduct of 
the King towards her, and the manner in wliich her 
Royal Highness brought up her son, the heir pre- 

Had it been his sister, 

No one would have missed her, 

Had it been the whole generation, 

Still better for the nation ; 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead— 

There is no more to be said. 

^ So sad a commencement of existence did not promise a 
favourable conclusion: the end was as untoward as the beginning. 
This posthumous child proved an amiable and accomplished woman, 
but a most unhappy one: she was married to Christian, King of 
Sweden, was compromised in the political intrigues of Struensee, 
through the hatred of tfer mother-in-law, ai^d was saved from her 
vengeance by the interference of her brother, George III. She died 
in 1775, after living several years in retirement at Zell. 
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sumptive to the Throne; not forgetting the scandal 
arising out of her presumed intimacy with her 
confidential adviser, Lord Bute, whose infiuence over 
her and the young Prince of Wales was certainly 
veiy great. 

It is impossible to bring to a conclusion this 
curious picture of Court manners and Court morals, 
without the expression of a hearty congratulation at 
the change which little more than a century has 
effected in both ; and having the past thus brought 
before us, we cannot too highly estimate our good for¬ 
tune, in living under the sway of a Sovereign whose 
virtues render her not less eminent than her position. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

nOBACE IN ITALY. 1738 TO 1741. 

That '^home-keeping youths have ever homely 
wits,” was quite as much the general opinion in the 
days of Walpole as in those of Shakspeare. The 
routine of a first-rate education for the sons of people 
of distinction, comprised—so many years passed at a 
public school—so many at either of our universities— 
and so many in foreign travel. The latter was 
regarded as giving the perfecting touch to the rough 
hewing which the youth had undergone at school and 
college; for he was never ftiUy qualified to assume the 
part of a "fine gentleman,” unless he could talk 
familiarly of Paris, and refer with a little connoisseur- 
ship to the antiquities of Rome. A prolonged 
journey through the continental states was styled 
"going the grand tour,” and among the advantages 
which it aflForded ftie yoimg tourist were—1st; the 
thorough initiation into French hreedingy only to be 
obtained by a certain period of residence in the 
French capital—2nd; a taste in and knowledge of 
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art, supposed to result as a matter of course from the 
hurried inspection of the picture galleries of Italy. 
Thus, the rustic heir of a Yorkshire Baronet quitted 
the paternal roof, and at the end of about twp years 
came back a maccaroni and a virtuoso, with an un¬ 
rivalled poodle, a new fashion of taking snuff, and 
a score or two of undoubted originals of the Old 
Masters—not worth the duty for which they were 
detained at the Custom House. 

Among the rising generation who wore desirous 
of profiting by the advantages of travel were Horace 
Walpole, and several of his schoolfellows. It has 
been seen, that Hanbury Williams, George Montague, 
and Lord Conway, had already gone abroad, 
with the acquiescence of the heads of their several 
families. In March, 1739, young Walpole and his 
attached friend Tliomas Gray, quitted England for 
France, to follow in the same route. It happened to 
be rather a critical period for Englishmen to travel 
on the continent. There were serious differences 
with Spain, which soon after led to a declaration of 
war. The friends of the Pretender were extremely 
anxious that this war should become general, and 
wherever the Stuarts had any influence, of all 
Englishmen the most hateful would be a member 
of the family of Walpole-—^a son of that clear-sighted 
enemy, whose vigilance had already more than once 
defeated their most promising projects. The peacefril 
counsels of Cardinal Fleury fortunately prevailed in 
France, and the English Minister’s son and his com- 
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panion met with no obstacle in their journey or to their 
amusements. 

Horace’s first letter from France is dated April 21, 
when he and his friend were enjoying the entertain¬ 
ments of the French capital. He mentions the 
superiority he observed in its principal comedians 
over ours, and that liis countrymen were getting 
weary of Molifere, an imj^erfect performance of whose 
master-piece, L'Avare,^' the tourists had just wit¬ 
nessed. He then describes the funeral procession of 
the Due de Treves, which commenced at nine at 
night, and did not terminate till three in the morning. 
Among the lions to which the two friends paid a 
visit, was Versailles. Jt disappointed them. Wal¬ 
pole calls it garden for a great child.” Gray, a 
huge heap of littleness.” The Convent of the Char- 
treux appears to have afforded them more satisfaction. 
Here too they beheld a picture by Le Soeur, of which 
Horace speaks in the highest terms of commendation : 
but better things were in store for him. 

As the travellers found some difficulty, with an 
imperfect knowlqdge of the language, in making 
themselves understood, they determined to stay three 
months at Hheims to improve themselves in French. 
Here young Walpole was joined by his cousin, Heniy 
Seymour Conway, and subsequently by George 
Montagu and George Selwyn. As may be imagined, 
the re-united schoolfellows made a very meny party. 
Horace pursued his studies with diligence, and 
he tells a correspondent not to wonder if all his 
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letters resembled dictionaries, with Prench on one 
side, and English on the other. I deal in nothing 
else at present, and talk a couple of words of 
each language alternately, from morning till night.’* 
In one of his letters he very dramatically describes 
the unexpected appearance amongst them of a wild 
young Irishman, who had been studying fortifications 
abroad, till his head had become a chaos of bastions, 
ravelines, coimterscai’i^s, and homworks. * 

Walpole changed his quarters in September, for 
we find him rambling among the mountains of Savoy. 
In his desire to see everything to the best advantage, 
he had endeavoured to associate as much as possible 
with the various strangers whom he met with in his 
travels. To this he alludes, when he says, ^^Yester¬ 
day I was a shepherd of Dauphind; to-day an 
Alpine savage ; to-morrow [I shall be] a Carthusian 
monk, and Friday a Swiss Calvinist,” 

Wliilst in the neighbourhood of Aix, Walpole, 
with Gray and Conway, visited the Grande Chartreuse. 
His description of the scenery here is not less graphic 
than picturesque: 

“The road winding round a prodigious mountain, and sur¬ 
rounded M'ith others all shagged, with hanging woods, obscured with 
pines, or lost in clouds. Below, a torrent breaking through cliffs, 
and tumbling tlirough fragments of rocks. Sheets of cascades 
forcing their silver speed down channelled precipices, and hasting 
into the roughened jriver at the bottom; now and then an old 
foot-bridge with a broken rail, a leaning cross, a cottage, or an 
hermitage.” 

After sufficiently enjoying the beauties of this 
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neighbourhood, the travellers passed on to Geneva, 
whence in a few days it was designed that Walpole 
and Gray should return to Lyons, leaving Conway at 
Geneva. It appears that by this time they had so 
far advanced in the language, that they were enabled 
to ramble about at their leisure, and quite at their 
ease. They made researches after the curious and the 
picturesque, which were of course greatly to the taste 
of two such faithful followers of the muse. For Gray 
they formed an admirable series of poetic studies— 
and if Walpole’s imagination profited less by their 
poetic influence, he was not less sensible either of the 
grandeur of such views, or of their beauty. 

The travellers entered Italy about the beginning 
of November, having been eight days journeying 
from Lyons, and four crossing the Alps. They 
were at Turin on the 11th. They, however, were but 
on the threshold of this land of promise, when they 
met with a singular, and in some respects, a disheart¬ 
ening incident. Walpole had brought with him a 
spaniel of King Charles’ breed, to which he was 
extremely partial. It was the first in the long succes¬ 
sion of four-footed pets that were attached to his 
person. When they were at the highest pari of the 
Alps, the little animal was let out of the carriage for 
air and exercise: he was frolicking at the horses* 
heads in sight of his^young master, when suddenly a 
gaunt wolf darted out of a wood of firs, and seized the 
poor creature by the throat. The postilion struck at the 
wolf with his whip, but he darted up the side of a 
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rock and disappeared, before any attempt at rescue 
ooiQd be made. The beast must have been hard 
driven by hunger, or more than usually daring, for the 
deed was done in the broad sunshine, about two 
o’clock in the day. The master of the poor dog 
was deeply affected at the melancholy fate of his 
favourite. 

Walpole and Gray met several English at Turin, 
among whom were Lord Lincoln, subsequently Duke 
of Newcastle, and the Rev. Joseph Spence, the 
entertaining author of Anecdotes, Observations, 
and Characters of Books and Men.” In general, the 
fellow-students cared little about meeting their com¬ 
patriots, for the latter rarely failed, by their eccen¬ 
tricities or their affectations, to excite their ridicule : 
but Mr. Spence was a most desirable companion, and 
soon became on excellent terms with them : he and 
Walpole made a favourable impression on each other, 
which was not suffered to pass away. 

They visited Genoa and Bologna, their chief gra¬ 
tification now being confined to the picture galleries; 
for they had already had more than enough of the 
unmeaning ceremonies and idle processions which 
used to be so frequent a feature of the amusements 
in the Italian cities; and partook of them very 
sparingly. 

** Except pictures and statues we are not yerj fond of sights,” 
says Horace Walpole; ** don’t go a-staring after crooked towers 
and conundrum 8tair>ca8cs. Now and then we drop in at a proces¬ 
sion or a high mass, hear the music, enjoy a strange attire, and 
hate the foul monkhood !’* 
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Surrounded as he was by so many rare examples 
of art, it is but natural to suppose that Walpole’s 
taste should have become more refined, and it is not 
to be wondered at that a young student, with all the 
enthusiasm for genius natural to a gifted intellect, 
foimd his principal source of enjoyment in a contem¬ 
plation of the master-pieces of the Italian schools. 
Yet his classical studies were neither forgotten nor 
laid aside. He remembered that he was in the land 
of Virgil and of Ovid,—of Juvenal and of Horace, 
and the beauties of the Latin poets appear to have 
frequently recurred to his memory. 

The two friends were three days crossing the 
Apennines ; this was in the Christmas of 1739, for in 
Januaiy of the ensuing year Walpole writes from 
Florence. Strange as it may seem, the enthusiasm 
of the sight-seers diminished as the causes for calling 
it forth increased. 

“ Calais surprised me more,” he acknowledges, “ than anything 
I have seen since. I recollect the joy I used to propose, if I could 
but once see the Grand Duke’s gallery ; I walk into it now with 
as little emotion as I should into St. Paul's. The statues are a 
congregation of good sort of people that I have a great deal of 
unruffled regard for. The farther 1 travel the less I wonder at ony- 
thing.” 

From this satiety of intellectual pleasures Wal¬ 
pole appears to have fled to dissipation, entering into 
the amusements of Florence with all the vivacity of 
an Italian. He enjoyed the carnival; he was enter¬ 
tained with the license of the madi; he danced, he 
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attended operas, he entered into the spirit of Flo¬ 
rentine society, and, in short, was delighted with the 
fair city and all it contained. 

Here he made many friends. First on the list 
was Horace Mann, who held the post of English 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Florence. 
The friendship thus commenced preserved its fresh¬ 
ness for a very long period of years, and was kept 
up, whilst both remained in different countries, 
by means of a correspondence unrivalled for its per¬ 
fect ease, vivacity, and entertainment. Mr. Mann’s 
position gave him the means of transmitting import¬ 
ant intelligence to England. The family of the Pre¬ 
tender were kept under his eye, and so carefully did 
he watch their proceedings that it was almost impos¬ 
sible for them to hold communication with any one 
unobserved by him or his agents. The information 
conveyed to the Minister, enabled the latter, on more 
than one occasion, to baffle the designs of the Jaco¬ 
bites. Mr. Mann was also of great use to Sir Robert 
in procuring for him valuable works of art—^the walls 
of his town and country mansions bore ample evi¬ 
dences of his preference for such decorations. Mr. 
Mann’s colloquies witli Horace on this subject were 
duly transmitted to the parental ear, which led to an 
increased number of commissions and more valuable 
acquisitions. 

The ResideAt at Florence was, there can be no 
doubt, a zealous Walpolite, and inspired many of his 
Florentine friends with similar sentiments. The great 
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Minister’s son was therefore received in that city 
with all honour and welcome. In the circle which 
Mr. Mann’s popular qualities had made a pretty 
extensive one, Horace had ample reason to be satis¬ 
fied with his reception. 

It was at Florence that Walpole at more than 
usual length “ wooed the museand his suit took 
the form of an epistle in verse, addressed to his 
schoolfellow and fellow-collegian, Thomas Asheton, 
then employed as tutor to the Earl of Plymouth. It 
is a composition of some length and of considerable 
pretension, and displays the advantage lie had de¬ 
rived from constant association with so gifted a poet 
as his travelling companion. A poem of three or 
four hundred lines must have taken some time in its 
production, and it bears internal evidence that the 
author had also taken some pains. It contains sin¬ 
gular passages—the more singular in their anti- 
monarchical features, when it is remembered that 
they were written by the son of the greatest courtier of 
the age, and in its clerical denunciations, as they were 
addressed to one who was on the point of becoming 
a priest of the Church of England. Walpole’s 
republicanism at this time must have been unusually 
strong to have produced such lines as these :— 

** The greatest curses any age has known 
Have issued from the temple or the throne. 

Extent of ill from kings at first begins, 

But priests must aid and consecrate their sins. 

The tortured subject might be heard complain 
‘When sinking under a new weight of chain. 
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Or, more rebellious, might perhaps repine. 

When taxed to dower a titled concubine; 

But the priest christens all a right divine. 

When at the altar a new monarch kneels, 

What conjured awe upon the people steals 
'fhe chosen lie adores the precious oil, 

Meekly receives the solemn charm, and while 
llie priest some blessed nothings mutters o’er 
Sucks in the sacred grease at every pore: 
lie seems at once to shed his mortal skin, 

And feels divinity transferred within. 

The trembling ^’ulgar dread the royal nod. 

And worship God’s anointed more than God. 

Such sanction gives the prelate to such kings. 

So mischief from those hallowed fountains springs. 

But bend your eye to yonder harassed plains 
Where king and priest in one, united reigns; 

See fair Italia mourn her holy state. 

And droop oppressed beneath a Papal weight; 

Where fut celibacy usurps the soil. 

And sacred sloth consumes the peasant's toil: 

The holy drones monopolize the sky, 

And plunder by a vow of poverty ; 

Tlic Christian cause their lewd profession taints, 
Unlearned, unchaste, uncharitable saints.”* 

In a more favourable specimen of his style, eh 
points out the transformations in Saint worship, which 
some writers have attributed to the early Christians. 

“ Each temple with new weight of idols nods. 

And borrowed altars smoke to other gods. 

Prometheus’ vulture, Matthew’s eagle proves. 

And heaveyly cherubs sprout from heathen loves, 

Young Ganymede a winged angel stands 
By holy Luke, and dictates God’s commands; 

“Lord Orford's Works.” Vol. 1. p. 8. 
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Apollo/ thougR degraded, still can bless, 

Rewarded with a sainthood and an S.; 

Each convert godhead is Apostolized, 

And Jove himself by Peter'sf name baptized; 

Astarte shines in Jewish Mary’s fame. 

Still queen of heaven, another and the aame.”| 

The poet subsequently enumerates the sovereigns 
of England, in a tone far from flattering to the King’s 
dignity, and concludes with an exhortation to liis 
friend to form his pupil—^the Earl of Plymouth—into 
a being at once free, worthy and intelligent. 

In a similar spirit the young author wrote in the 
same year, and at the same place, his Inscription 
for the neglected column in the place of St. Mark.’' 
His enthusiasm in the cause pf liberty must have 
been veiy strong to have led him to pen such lines as 
are to be found in these poems—but, as we have seen, 
this was no new impression ; though inhaling from his 
birth the incense of a Court, it is impossible to find 
in any writer a more uncompromising spirit of free¬ 
dom than that which influenced young Walpole, 
during the early portion of his career, and though in 
after years he allowed himself to be subjected by 
influences of a very different character, the prejudices 
of caste and position which then swayed him, did not 
always succeed in eradicating the enthusiasm of his 
youth. 

t 

♦ St. Apollos. • 

t At St. Peter’s, an old statue of Jupiter is turned into the 
saint to whom the building is dedicated. 

% “ Lord Orford’s Works.’* Vol. 1, p. 10, 
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The travellers remained on this occasion but two 
months in Florence, and were at Sienna by 22nd of 
March, having greatly admired the country between 
the two cities, which Walpole describes as consisting 
of millions of hills planted with trees and tipped 
with villas or convents.” Their admiration ceased at 
Badicofani, wliich they stigmatized for its ugli¬ 
ness. On the road they were passed by Senesino the 
singer, who had just left England, where he was a 
great favourite, and returned to his native Italy for 
the benefit of his liealth. A passing salutation was 
all they could interchange, the young men impa¬ 
tiently hurrying on to Rome: they arrived at the 
eternal city on the 26th of March. 

Tlie appearance of the son of the English Minister 
in Rome, doubtless caused some little stir there—if 
not in the Papal Court, in that of the Pretender—if 
the little state that lutMess Prince was able to main¬ 
tain, could be called a Court. Horace however, took 
care to give no offence, and kept as much as possible 
out of all hazardous companionship. 

It does not appear that either Walpole or Gray 
were as much struck with the grandeur of the city of 
the Caesars, as they were with its desolation and 
misgovemment. What the former says of his first im¬ 
pressions IS very much the same with the first impres¬ 
sions of every intelligent traverller who has since 
beheld it. The gloiy of the past smothered under 
existing miseries—^the caj^ital of the civilized globe, 
shrunk into a colony of bigoted priests ; the 
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amazing spectacle of the Romans changed to gaudy 
processions and debasing ceremonies : all that was 
manly and classical, exalting and marvellous, they 
found metamorphosed into all that was most effemi¬ 
nate, vulgar, degrading and common-place. 

I am very glad ” says Walpole ^Hhat I see 
Rome while it yet exists : before a great number of 
years are elapsed, I question whether it will be worth 
seeing.” Ignorance and poverty were then making 
extensive ravages—despotism and superstition have 
since increased them a hundred-fold. The march of 
civilization had made some progress in almost every 
quarter of the globe ; free institutions were springing 
up even where slavery seemed indigenous ; but there 
was one place where neither civilization nor freedom 
was suffered to enter. Hundreds of thousands of 
sentient, sympathizing human beings, were kept in a 
state of hopeless bondage by a certain caste among 
their fellow creatures, who had determined that their 
countrymen should not think for themselves. 

The travellers visited all the lions—particularly 
the noblest ruins of the ancient city. Gray found a 
rare field for poetic contemplation, and he did not 
neglect it. Walpole was rather differently employed. 
The fury of collecting had already seized him. ‘‘ I 
am fisir gone,” he writes ‘‘in medals, lamps, idols, 
prints, &c., and ajl the small commodities to the 
purchase of which I can attain. *I would buy the 
Colosseum, if I could.” In sudi a humour, and in 
such a place for enjoying it to his heart’s content, 
the reader may be sure the young virtuoso found 
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sufficient employment for his money and his time. 
The schoolfellows frequently went together in search 
of antiquities, and the marvels they thus beheld 
of the greatness of the ancient inhabitants, only 
made them more sensible of the meanness of their 
successors. 

They quitted Rome that summer, and were in 
Naples in the middle of June. Tliis city, abounding 
as it does with classical associations, was visited with 
singular interest by both the young students. Every 
thing pleased them in a neighbourhood so full of 
interest, but they were most astonished by a visit to 
the subterranean city, Herculaneum, at that period so 
complete a novelty to tourists, that very few persons 
knew of its existence. The first modem excavation 
had been made in the year 1689, the second in 1709, 
and the last in 1738. These liad produced compara¬ 
tively few results, for Pompeii was not dis¬ 
covered till some time afterwards ; but the travellers 
saw enough to make them consider it one of the 
noblest curiosities” of which the world could boast. 

They left Naples with regret, and at the com¬ 
mencement of July were again at Rfe di Corfano, 
vulgarly called Eadicofani, where, being desirous of 
writing a letter, Walpole found it an affair of unex¬ 
ampled difficulty. The good people of the place 
were not much in the habit of waiting. There was 
but one pen in the place, and that had been employed 
by the Governor from time immemorial, for drawing 
out the parole. 

“I was forced to send to borrow it,” says Walpole; “it was 
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sent me under the conduct of a seijeant and two Swiss, with a 
desire to return it when I should have done with it.** 

He goes on much more facetiously than reve¬ 
rently to say— 

“ *Tis a curiosity, and worthy to be laid up with the relies which 
wc have just been seeing in a small hovel of Capucins, on the side 
of the hill, and which were all brought by his Majesty from Jeru¬ 
salem. Among other things of great sanctity, there is a set of 
gnashing of teeth, the grinders very entire ; a bit of the worm that 
never dies, preserved in spirits; a crow of St. Peter's cock, very 
useful against Easter; the crisping and curling, frizzling and frown- 
cing, of Mary Magdalen, which she cut off on growing devout. The 
good man that showed us all these commodities was got into such a 
train of calling them the blessed this and the blessed that, that at 
last he showed us a bit of the blessed fig-tree that Christ cursed.’^ 

A few days subsequently to this communication 
the friends were again at Florence, and again happy 
in its pleasant society. They lodged with the British 
Minister, who behaved to them as a brother. Horace 
boasted of having a terreno all to himself, with an 
open galleiy on the Amo, where opposite was the 
famous gallery, and on cither hand two fine bridges. 
Under such circumstances Florence became a sort of 
Mohammedan paradise to the travellers—nor was 
this paradise wanting in a sufficiency of those agree¬ 
able inmates of the other sex, who, under the 
appellation of houris in Eastern imagination form its 
chief attraction. .At this period several English 
femilies of distinction had taken up their residence 
in the delightfiil dty. Among others, Louisa, 
Countess of Pomfret, with her two lovely daughters, 
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contributed largely to the gratification of the visitors, 
by giving weekly converzasiones in the apartments 
and gardens of one of the magnificent Florentine 
palaces, which the Countess had hired as a residence. 
Lady Pomfret had, since the death of Queen Caroline, 
in 1737, retired from Court, where, thanks to the 
influence of a certain diamond necklace presented to 
the Queen’s female favourite, together with the con¬ 
stant administration of large doses of courtly flattery 
in the same quarter, she and her husband had enjoyed 
some profitable enij^loyments. Lady Pomfret was 
Lady in Waiting to the Princess Amelia. There is 
ample evidence in her own letters, that during her 
attendance at Court she encountered frequent embar¬ 
rassments, from a want of that tact which is so vitally 
important to a courtier. Her ladyship, as may be 
seen by her letters to the Duchess of Somerset,♦ 
affected to be learned beyond what was customary in 
Countesses in her time; nevertheless, Horace 
Walpole has preserved more than one anecdote to 
show how extravagant was the assumption, and 
amongst a great number of her ladyship’s manuscript 
letters, perused by the writer of this work, he has not 
been able to find one, the spelling and grammar of 
which did not exhibit her ignorance of the very 
rudiments of education. However, her accom¬ 
plishments were such as commanded a vast degree 

♦ “Correspondence between Frances, Countess of Hertford, 
afterwords Duchess of Somerset, and Henrietta Louisa, Countess of 
Pomfret, between the years 1738 and 1741.** 3 Vols. 8to. 1805. 
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of admiration amongst the Florentines, and her own 
merits were enhanced by the companionship of her 
beautiful daughters, both of whom, in a few years, 
she contrived to marry advantageously : it may be, 
therefore, readily supposed that Lady Pomfret, in her 
magnificent palace and splendid gardens, was consi¬ 
dered by the people of Florence as a very distinguished 
personage. 

Lady Walpole, the wife of Horace’s brother 
Robert, was also at Florence at this period. She 
ventured to put forth similar pretensions to notoriety, 
with some claims upon it, which Lady Pomfret, for¬ 
tunately for her, did not possess. There was a third 
English lady, who in ability as in eccentricity far 
outshone them both. 

“ On Wednesday we expect a third she meteor,” writes Horace; 
“ those learned luminaries the Ladies Pomfret and Walpole are to be 
joined by the Lady Mary Wortloy Montague. You have not been 
witness to the rhapsody of mystic nonsense which these two fair 
ones debate incessantly, and consequently cannot figure what must 
bo the issue of this triple alliance. We liavc some idea of it. 
Only figure the coalition of pnidery, debauchery, sentiment, histoiy, 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and metaphysics; all, except the 
second, understood by halves, by quarters, or not at all. You shall 
have the jounial of this notable academy.” 

Horace asks in another letter, 

“ Did I tell you Lady Mary Wortley is here ? She laughs at 
my Lady Walpole, scolds my Lady Pomfret and is laughed at by 
the whole town. Her dress, her avarice, and her impudence must 
amace any one that never heard her name. She wears a foul mob 
that does not cover her greasy black locks, that hang Idose, ner^ 
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combed or curled; on old Mazarine blue wrapper, that gapes open 
and discovers a canvass petticoat. Her face swelled violently on 
one side, partly covered with a plaistcr and partly with white paint, 
which, for cheapness, she has bought so coarse that you would not 
use it to wash a chimney.** 

A coarse picture this, and we are bound to say 
much at variance with the description of a very able 
observer, who met the original shortly afterwards. 

Lady Mary,” says Mr. Spence, “is one of the most shining 
characters in the world, but shines like a comet; she is all irregu- 
gularity, and always wandering; the most wise, the most imprudent; 
loveliest, most disagreeable; best natured, cruellest woman in the 
■world: ‘ all things by turns but nothing long.’ ” 

Nevertlieless, in what the more charitable clergy¬ 
man admits, there is sufficient to leave an impression 
far from favourable to Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
w]\o, if she did not by her conduct justify the impu¬ 
tations which Horace Walpole in various places ven¬ 
tured to circulate respecting her, vras guilty of a great 
deal of impropriety, which at a more refined period of 
society would liave irretrievably ruined her reputation. 

Tliere were several Italians in Florence with 
whom Walpole lived on terms of great intimacy. 
At the head of the Council of Regency was Prince 
Craon; and his wife held a high position in the 
fashionable world, though she had formerly been 
mistress to Leopold, last Duke of Lorraine. When 
the Duke tired of her attractions, he provided her 
with a husband in one M. de Beauveau, whose com¬ 
pliance with the arrangement is supposed to have 
been attained by the accompaniment of the prinedy 
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tide of Craon. The Prince and Princess were ex¬ 
tremely attentive to their nightly Pharaoh, and their 
supper parties were very much to his taste. Walpole 
always mentions their names with warm eulogy. 

The pursuit of antiquities, which he carried on 
with great ardour, brought Horace acquainted 
with Baron Stosch, a Prussian virtuoso, who made 
his antiquarian studies—for which he was deservedly 
famous—subservient to a profitable espionage, for 
which he was as deservedly infamous. He took pay 
from the British Government as a spy on the Pre> 
tender, and had similar services on his paymasters 
rewarded by the Jacobites. No doubt he had other 
objects than antiques, in seeking the acquaintance of 
Sir Bobert Walpole's son. Dr. Antonio Cocchi, a 
Florentine physician, and an author of some reptrtSJ 
well known for his collcjction of Greek writers on 
medicine, and favourably noticed by Mr. Spence— 
was a much more respectable character ; but Horace 
does not appear to liave thought highly of his 
attainments. There were other Englishmen, how¬ 
ever, whose opinion of the doctor was extremely 
favourable. Among these may be mentioned the 
Earl of Cork, who writes of him as a man of most 
extensive learning—understands, reads, and speaks 
all the European languages—is studious, polite, 
modest, humane, and instructive. He is always to 
be admired and beloved by all Vho know him.” 
Bondelmonti, the Italian poet, was another of 
Horace’s Florentine acquaintances ; he did not very 
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highly estimate his talents ; yet he took the trouble 
of translating into English a couplet of Bondelmonti’s 
composition, which Gray afterwards put into Latin. 
The reader is left to form his own judgment of the 
original and its translations : 

Bondelmonti. 

Spcsso Amor sotto la forma 
D’Amista ride, c s’asconde ; 

Poi si mischia, e si coiifondc 
Con lo sdegno c col rancor. 

In pictadc ci si transfonna, 
l*ar trastullo e par dispctto; 

Ma iiol suo divcrso aspetto, 

Sempre cgli c Tistesso Amor. 

Gray. 

Kisit amicitico intcrddm vclatus amictu 
• Et bcii^ compositu vestc fcfellit Amor; 

Mox inn assumpsit cultus facicmqiic minantcm, 

Inquc odium versus, versus et in lacrymas: 

Ludentem fuge, nec lacrj^mauti nut crede furenti; 

Idem cst dissimili semper in ore Dens. 

Walpoi.e. 

Love often in tlic comely mien 
Of Friendship fancies to be seen; 

Soon again he shifts his dress, 

And wears Disdain and llaneour’s face. 

To gentle Pity then he changes. 

Through Wantonness, through Piques he ranges; 

But in whatever shape he move 
He’s still himself, and still is Love. 

To the persons above enumerated as the intimate 
acquaintance of Horace Walpole at Florence, the 
beautiful Madame Grifoni must be added, to whose 
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festinos lie frequently referred in after times as 
amongst the most pleasurable of his Florentine recoh 
lections. 

Judging from the preceding exam])le, it is very 
clear that, notwithstanding young Walpole’s early 
devotion to the Muses, he liad not as yet attained a 
moderate proficiency in versification, for of the eight 
lines of which his translation is composed, one-half 
are beneath criticism. But since he had entered 
Italy, he had had little leisure to devote to the 
accomplishment he had pursued wntli so much ardour 
at Eton and Cambridge. Tlie time he could spare 
from parties, balls, masquerades, and other social 
pleasures, was devoted to exploring galleries and 
hunting out curiosities. 

There were at Florence at this period several of 
Walpole’s count lym on, besides Mr. Mann, with whom 
lie was on the most friendly terms. John Chute, 
Esq., of the Vino in Hampshire, proved more than a 
mere travelling acquaintance. He was an accom¬ 
plished gentleman of an ancient family, for whom 
Walpole entertained a warm and steady friendship. 
On their return to England they were very intimate. 
He was amongst the select few Horace favoured with 
his correspondence, and tliey kept up their mutual 
friendship by visits at each other’s houses. Francis 
Whithed had also a claim on Walpole’s regard, from 
the many amiable qualities he exhibited when chance 
threw them into each other’s society in a forei^ land. 
Sir Francis Dashwood, subsequently known as Baron 
VOL. I. u 
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Le Despencer, was also one of Walpole’s friends, 
together with the young Earl of Lincoln, a brilliant 
star in the sphere of Florence. 

In the enjoyineiit of such society, added to that 
of his gifted friend Gray, Walpole passed thirteen 
months under Mr. Mann’s roof, and there is little 
doubt that he regarded this interval as about the 
happiest portion of his existence.* He complains 
of having now contracted habits of indolence, and 
expresses his conviction that he should not know 
seven o’clock in tlie morning, if he were to see it.*’ 
But Walpole was always inclined for such indul¬ 
gences. His was not the frame to endure fatigue— 
nor the inclination to give himself trouble. His 
opinions did not coincide with those of poor Eustace 
Budgell, who traces all tluj misfortunes of his country 
to her rulers’ habits of lying late in bed. 

Of Walpole’s literary labours during his stay in 
Italy, save in tlie way of correspondence, notliing has 
been preserved likely to produce a favourable im¬ 
pression, either of his industry or talent. He wrote 
regularly to his frierifl West, and to his cousin 
Conway, during his tour : but he took more pains 
to collect curiosities than ideas. He was now more 
antiquarian than poet—more virtuoso than scholar. 

His search after medals, pictures, and sculpture was, 

( 

* In a letter written some years afterwards, Walpole refers to 
liis residence at Florence ns the pleasantest part of his life, and 
regrets that he ever left Italy. “Walpole Letters.” Vol. 2. p, 
206 . 
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for a person of his habits, particularly industrious; 
tliough, more than once, he acknowledges his indo¬ 
lence and negligence in not going to places well 
worthy the inspection of a man of taste. 

At Rome he liad a favourable opportunity of 
making acquisitions of the objects he so much desired 
—for three of the principal collections, the Barberini, 
the Sacchetti, and the Ottoboni, were disposed ol* 
during his stay in the Eternal City. He mentions 
having obtained some curious medals and coins. He 
bought also some bronzes and medals, a few busts, 
and two or throe pictures. One of the busts was the 
famous Vespasian, in touchstone, reckoned the best 
in Rome, excejit the Caracalla of the Famese ; he 
gave but twenty-one pounds for it, at Cardi naL 
Ottoboiii’s sale. One of his medals he thought as 
great a curiosity : it was of Alexander Severus, witli 
the amjdiithcatre in brass; this reverse is extant on 
liis medals, but Wal[)ole s purchase was a 7nedaglmn- 
cino, or small medallion, and the only one with this 
reverse then known. It was found by a peasant 
while he was in Rome, and sold for sixpence to an 
antiquarian, to whom Walpole paid for it seven 
guineas and a half. 

But the time had arrived for terminating both 
his Italian purchases and pleasantries. Horace 
received a letter from one of his ^ brothers, in his 
father’s name, warning him to leave Italy wiih all 
possible dispatch, or that he would be shut up there by 
the arrival of the Spanish troops—^the state of our 

tr 2 
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relations with Spain threatening a speedy rupture. 
Consequently he quitted Florence in the spring of 
1741, and was at Reggio, on his way home, when he 
was invalided by a severe attack of quinsy. His 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Spence, fortunately happened to 
be in the town, and was sent for. 

He went, and found Mr. Walpole scarce able to 
speak; and, from the servants, learned that he had 
been without a ]diysician, having chosen to doctor 
himself Dr. Cocchi having been called in, in about 
twenty-four hours Mr. Walpole began to get better, 
and Mr. Spence writes,— 

“ IVe left him in a fair way of recovery, and we hope to sec 
him next week at Venice. I had obtained leave of Lord Lincoln 
Jto stay behind some days if he had been worse; you see what luck 
one has sometimes in going out of one’s way. If Lord Lincoln had 
not wandered to Ileggio, Mr. Walpole (who is one of the best- 
natured and most sensible young gentlemen England affords) would 
have, in all probability, fallen a sacrifice to his disorder.” 

But this was not the only service conferred upon 
the young traveller by this amiable and talented 
clergyman. His antiquarian knowledge was of the 
•greatest service to Walpole, who owns that he had 
given him many new lights into the science, and 
’.styles him his master in the antique. 

If Horace gained one friend at Reggio, he lost 
another—and, with all due respect for the talent of 
Mr. Spence, he can scarcely be considered an equi¬ 
valent for the loss, to Walpole, of such a man as 
Gray. Unfortunately, some difference sprung up 
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between him and his gifted schoolfellow, and the 
friendship that had survived all the trials of a public 
school, of college jealousies, and two years of constant 
compaiiionshij)—in all, about twelve years of bro¬ 
therly intercourse—was severed in a day.* 

It is probable enough that the indolence and dis¬ 
sipation so general at Florence were not to the poet's 
taste. He chose to be more a student and less a fine 
gentleman, than his more lively friend. If this were 
the cause of quarrel, as has been often asserted, it is 
strange that Gray should have (H)ntinued for more than 
a year in the same city, nay, under the same roof with 
an associate who had become so distasteful to him, 
and that he should only have determined on a sepa¬ 
ration when the cause of difterence had ceased by 
their quitting Florence with the view of proceeding 
to England. 

Mason, who edited the works of his friend Gray, 
does not allude to the origin of the quarrel, but a more 
recent biographer states that this arose from delicacy, 
Walpole being alive when Mason’s work was pub¬ 
lished. He goes on to say that the friendship of so 
many years was thus abruptly terminated in conse¬ 
quence of Walpole’s having opened a letter of Gray 
from curiosity to learn what he wrote about him to 
his friends in England. Whether he took this liberty 
induced by such a • motive, or whether his brotherly 
intimacy would sanction such a proceeding, we will 

* The cause of this quarrel will be found stated hi another 
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not stop to enquire. The whole course of WaJpole’s 
conduct is against the probability of his suspecting 
his schoolfellow of writing unfavourable reports of hk 
proceedings in Italy, or of his taking a dishonourable 
mode of ascertaining whether his suspicions were well 
founded. Mason says that lie was directed by Wal¬ 
pole to charge him with tlic chief blame in the 
quarrel,” confessing ^'that more attention and com¬ 
plaisance, more deference to a warm friendsliip, 
sujierior judgment and prudence, might have prevented 
a rupture that gave much uneasiness to them both, 
and a lasting concern to the survivor.”* 

Whatever the cause, the result of tlie quarrel was, 
that Walpole finished his travels alone, and without 
meeting with any j)articular adventm'e, arrived safely 
at Dover about the 13th of September, 1741. 

The influence of this tour on the mind of the 
young traveller was as beneficial as it was durable. 
It had not only completed his education as a gentle¬ 
man, it had conferred equal advantages considering 
him merely as a student of art and elegant literature. 
The easy tone of Italian society, and the intercourse 
he enjoyed with its gayest and brightest ornaments, 
gave him that peculiar zest for graceful sociality 
wdiich accompanied him throughout his prolonged 
career, t 

We must here introduce a brief notice of the 
* ‘‘ Life of Gray.” 

f Walpole’s biographers have somewhat too hastily glanced 
ovei* this interesting portion of his life. Lord Dover sums up the 
whole in about a dozen hues. 
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friend wlio contributed so much to Walpole’s enjoy¬ 
ment of his residence in Italy, and whose name has 
been immortalized in English literature by the Wal¬ 
pole correspondence. 

Horace Mann was the second son of Kobert 
Mann, Esq., of Linton, in the County of Kent. In 
1740, he received the appointment of Minister Pleni- 
liotentiary from his own Court to that of Florence; 
and it was in February of the same year that Horace 
Walpole, when making the grand tour, became known 
to liira, found a home in his hospitable mansion, and 
commenced a friendship with him which continued 
unimpaired for forty-six years. A curious coincidence 
has been remarked in the Cliristian names of the 
Mann and Walj)ole families, each possessing brothers 
Horace and Galfridus ; and from this it has been sur¬ 
mised that they were related,* but there is no notice 
of such kindred by cither party. 

The nearest relatives of Mr. Mann were engaged 
in trade, and carried on an extensive business as 
clothiers and contractors. His brother is frequently 
referred to by Horace Walpole in his correspondence, 
and is probably the same person whose name is men¬ 
tioned in connection with a contract for which Sir 
Robert Walpole was censured by certain members of 
the Opposition. 

The Enghsh Resident at Florence was generally 

♦ I^rd Dover’s Trefacc to Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace 
Mann. 
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popular amongst the English travellers, one of whom 
thus records his opinion of his merits :— 

“ Mr. Mann is extremely polite, and I do Lim barely justice in 
saying he is a fine gentleman, though, indeed, this is as much as 
can be said of any person whatever: yet there arc various ways of 
distinguishing the qualities that compose this amiable character, 
and of these he, in my opinion, possesses the most agreeable. Ho 
lives in a fine palace ; all the apartments on the ground floor, which 
is elegantly furnislicd, Avere lighted up; and the garden ivas a little 
epitome of Vauxhall.”*' 

The extreme kindnens of Mr. Mann made a 
strong impre.sslon on the mind of Horace Walpole ; 
and before he reached England he wrote a lively letter 
to his Excellency, the first instalment of the celebrated 
letters to Sir Horace Mann.^’ The value of com- 
■^miicatioris so regular, so full of home gossip and 
political intelligence, to a well-educated Englishman, 
doomed to exist among the monotonous frivolities 
and uninteresting ceremonies of a minor Italian 
Court, may be well iiiiagined. Mr. Walpole took 
upon himself the duties of a character which in a 
preceding century was styled an “ Intelligencer,” 
who furnisliod his corresjoondent with news of every- 
thing and everybody that happened to come within 
the limits of his observation; but never was the 
ablest Intelligencer of the sixteenth century so active 

V 

* “ Travels tbrougb different Cities of Germany, Italy, Greece, 
and several parts of Asia, as far the bunks of the Euphrates.” By 
Alexander Drummond, Esq. 
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in his vocation, so rich in resources, so well provided 
with anecdotes, scandal, piquant narratives, and amu¬ 
sing revelations, as this correspondent of the British 
Envoy at the Court of Tuscany. At intervals of a 
few days only, from the time he arrived in England, 
Horace continued to furnish his friend at Florence 
with vivid pictures of affairs at home—a series of 
photographic sketches of all the notorieties of the 
time. 

Mr. Horace Mann regularly replied to his friend’s 
letters, but could not glean much in the way of 
entertainment from the society which he frequented. 
The chit-chat of Florence, the sayings and doings of 
the Craons, the Beauveaus, the Cocchis, the Bondel- 
montes, and the rest of the illustrious obscure of that 
capital, formed a poor return for the rich fimd^'bi 
amusement of English growth which his gifted name¬ 
sake provided for him. He was sensible of his 
deficiencies in this way, and endeavoured to pay back 
his epistolary obligations by favours of another kind. 
In subsequent years, when the building of the new 
gothic castle at Twickenham was undertaken, Mr. 
Mann exerted himself to assist in its decoration. 
In a city so celebrated for the cultivation of 
the fine arts as Florence, his Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister possessed excellent opportunities for acquir¬ 
ing articles of virtiK, of which opportunities he amply 
availed himself in behalf of his friend ; and pictures, 
bronzes, marbles, and other objects of art, were pur- 
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chased at considerable expense, and consigned to the 
possession of the Lord of Strawberry Hill. Among 
other things, Mr. Mann procured the ebony box with 
silver omaiuents, representing the judgment of Paris, 
attributed to Benvenuto Cellini, from the Grand 
Duke’s wardrobe tlie bronze bust of Caligula, found 
at Herculaneum ;f the jewel casket of ebony and 
onnolu with tablets of Florentine mosaic in pietra 
(him, representing bouquets of flowers a pair of vases 
of white porcelain, striped with blue and gold ;§ 
and the portrait of Bianca Capello from the Vitelli 
Palace. || 

On the 15th of Febimry, 1755, Mr. Horace Mann 
was raised to the rank of a Baronet, with a rever¬ 
sion to his brother Galfridus. Mr. Walpole was 
"c^remely gratified at his friend’s receiving a distinction 
he had so well merited, and knowing that it was 
necessary that lie should have a motto for his new 
armorial bearings, he, after some research, found out 
tivo for his selection, which were ,—llumam nihil 
(already, by the way, in the ijossession of the 
Talbot’s,) and llotno IloniiniLupus: in both evidently 
endeavouring to obtain some pun upon the new 

* Sold at the sale for 30/. lOs. f Sold for 48/. 6«. 

X Sold for 73/. 10s. to Lord Charles Towiishend. 

§ Sold for 12/. l.v. Gd, || Sold for 16/. 16s. 

The Salvator llosoi styled “Jacob travelling from Laban/’ sold 
for 42/.; landscape by Caspar Poussin, with man driving a flock of 
sheep, sold for 27/. 6s. 
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Baronet’s name. At a subsequent period Sir Horace 
received the additional honour of being made a Knight 
of the Bath. And one of the last interjiositions of 
his fiiend Walpole, was to obtain for him from 
the administration the higher diplomatic giade of 
Envoy. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'i^RCAE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.- 1741, 1742. 

Sill Robert Walpole seems to have endeavoured 
to secure his youngest son’s inclination for a political 
career by a veiy satisfactory evidence of its advan¬ 
tages, in the shape of a post in the Exchequer, the 
emoluments of which amounted to 2,00()Z. per annum. 
This was granted to Horace as early as February 4th, 
1737, and early in November of the following year 
he was appointed Comptroller of the Great Roll and 
Clerk of the Foreign Estreats, with an addition to 
his income of 500/. per annum. 

These ajipointments, if not exactly sinecures, gave 
the holder of them veiy little trouble. The gift of 
such offices showed that the Minister was not so 
indifferent to the interests of his son as the malicious 
world had declared. A handsome provision was thus 
provided for him at the threshold of his career, 
either as a retaining fee for his services or a stimulus 
to his exertions. We shall soon see in what manner 
it influenced his conduct. It may here be noticed that 
Sir Robert’s other sons were equally well provided for : 
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the second, Edward, was in Parliament, and held 
the post of Clerk of the Rolls. He successively 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Joint Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury. 

Scarcely had tlie young traveller returned home, 
when ho found that his education was considered to 
be finislied, and that he was ex])ected at once to com¬ 
mence that career of honourable ambition to whicli 
his parent had destined him. Through the Govern¬ 
ment influence, the burgesses of Callington, a borough 
in Cornwall, were easily induced to elect him as tlieir 
representative in the Imperial Parliament, cliosen in 
the general election of June, 1741. Horace, on his 
arrival in England, experienced the gratification of 
possessing all the privileges of a member of the legis¬ 
lature. He was not long without making the dis¬ 
covery that he had, along with the dignity, incurred 
very serious responsibilities. The groat Minister, 
though still possessed of extraordinary power, was 
beginning to experience the decline of his popu¬ 
larity. The House of Commons, just chosen, con¬ 
tained a numerous and active Opposition, the leading 
spirits of which were indefatigable in their exertions 
to drive him from office. 

Great changes had occurred on the Continent 
which very much increased the Minister’s difficulties. 
In the first place,-the death of Frederick William, 
King of Prussia,* had placed on the throne a young 


* He died May 31, 1740. 
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Sovereign gifted with no less energy than ambition^ 
and impelled by a yearning for military glory to 
employ the great resources for war he had inherited 
from his father, in carrying out his ambitious views 
on the first favourable opportunity. The demise of the 
King of Prussia was shortly followed by that of the 
Emperor Charles the Sixth,* and of the Czarina 
Anne. Tlie fonner, in accordance with the Prag¬ 
matic Sanction, was succeeded by his eldest daughter, 
Maria Theresa, married to Francis, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Her succession was disputed by the Elector of 
Bavaria, though sanctioned by all the Great European 
Powers, and the new King of Prussia was thus 
afforded the opportunity of making \ise of his armies, 
for which he had hith orto waited. Having success¬ 
fully intrigued with France, he revived an obsolete 
claim against Silesia, a portion of the Austrian domi¬ 
nions, and marched an armament into the disputed 
territory, of which, after one battle, he remained the 
master. His example influenced the Electors of 
Bavaria and Saxony, and the Kings of Spain and 
Sardinia put forth claims upon other portions of the 
Austrian dominions. These Sovereigns would not 
have scrupled to attack the female ruler of Austria, 
already overmatched by her belligerent neighbour, 
but Maria Theresa had an ally in Great Britain, who 
was bound by the Pragmatic Sanction to furnish her 


He died on the 20th October. 
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with succours whenever she stood in need of them ; 
and it was the dread of this interposition that pre¬ 
vented the intriguer of France from entirely succeed¬ 
ing with her unscrupulous enemies. Our King’s 
Hanoverian dominions were an insurmountable 
obstacle to his becoming an idle spectator of a 
war in Germany ; and the pressure of the Minister’s 
embarrassments on this point became daily less sup¬ 
portable. 

Another serious difficulty presented itself in the 
department of Foreign Affairs, whi(;h, though one of 
long existence, demanded at this particular time, the 
Minister’s utmost vigilance. This difficulty was the 
serious one of a claimant for the Throne of Groat 
Britain, in the person of the son of James II., com¬ 
monly called ^Hhe Pretender,” who had numerous 
partizans in England and Scotland, and powerful 
friends on the continent. Horace Walpole, before 
he entered upon his pailiamentary duties, thought it 
necessary to make liimself acquainted with the exact 
position of his father, and with the character of those 
extremely various elements, which formed ^Hhe Oppo¬ 
sition.” Possessing the privilege of admission behind 
the scenes, the Minister’s son, nevertheless, found 
considerable difficulty in ascertaining the exact state 
of affairs. Hie cabinet operations were carried on 
by wheels within wheels, and though the motion 
might ordinarily tend to a general purpose—certain 
persons had so distinct a movement of their own— 
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that it was not difficult for the looker-on to predict 
tlv-j very serious disorder must sooner or later ensue, 
in such imperfectly fitting macliinery. It is true 
that there were some able men in the Administration, 
and there were in it also men of high character and 
position ; Init the body wanted coliesion—a selfish 
principle was interfering with its straight-forward 
course, and low ambition, and a lower jealousy, were 
severing its parts and interrupting its action. Some 
were imi)atient of the protracted continuance of Sir 
Robert Walpole at the head of affairs, and looked to 
a change as an opportunity for advancing their own 
private ends. The more carefully the young mem¬ 
ber continued his investigation, the more appre¬ 
hensive he became of a change in the existing 
order of things. If he turned his attention to the 
Opposition he became distracted witli its multiform 
features and irregular action. It seemed like a 
Cerberus of many heads, that kept up a constant 
barking to show its vigilance, yet from the uncer¬ 
tainty of its temper, the gaping jaws were as likely to 
snap at each other, as to seize upon the common 
enemy. 

Foremost among the opponents of the Walpole 
administration was William Shippen, member for 
Newton. He was bom in the year 16 * 72 , of a re¬ 
spectable Cheshij-e family, his father being Rector of 
Stockport, at which school William received his 
education; he was a steady Jacobite, and had been 
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engaged in correspondence with Bishop Atterbury, 
but notwithstanding the uncompromising nature of his 
opposition, he had acquired the respect of all parties in 
the House. The appellation of ^'Honest Shippen,” by 
which he has been immortalized by Pope,* is emi¬ 
nently characteristic of the man. He was a de- 
tennined opponent of Sir Bobert Waljiole, but his 
opposition was never personally oftciisive. lie has 
more than once been heard to speak of him in terms 
both of kindness and resj)cct. Robert and I,” said 
he, on one of these occasions, are honest men ; he 
is for King George and I for King James ; but as 
for these fellows, with long cravats (Sandys, Sir 
John Rusliout, and others), they only desire places 
under one King or the other.’’ If Shippen thought 
well of the Minister, the latter was equally inclined 
to do justice to him, whose incorruptibility he always 
maintained. As an orator, Shij)pcn had considerable 
talent, spoke with singular animation, though rather 
in too low a tone and with too much rapidity—^his 
utterance being rendered still more indistinct by a 
habit he had contracted of lidding his glove before 
his mouth. He also possessed some literary repu¬ 
tation, being the author of several pamplilets, and of 

• “ I love to pour out all myself as plain 

As honest Shippen or downright Montaigne.” 

The information respecting him in one of I«rd Dover’s notes is 
incorrect. Pope is made to style him “ Downright Shippen,” and 
the words put in his own mouth are not what he stated. 

VOL. I. ± 
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two political poems, one called '' Faction Displayed,’’* 
and the other ^'Moderation Displayed.’’f 

Shippen frequently had for a coadjutor. Lord 
Charles Noel Somerset, second son of Henry, second 
Duke of Beaufort,J who succeeded to the post of 
honour left vacant in the Tory plialanx by tlie death of 
Sir William Wyndham. Tindal characterizes him as 
" a man of sense, spirit, and activity, unblameable in 
his morals, but questionable in his political capacity.”§ 
Samuel Sandys was anotlver of tlie confederacy : he 
assumed the language of a rejmblican, but we shall 
see sliortly Iiow easily he became an aristocrat on the 
first opportunity. His manner, however, at this 
period was so severe, that it was said of him that 
he never laughed but once, and that was wlien his 
best friend broke his thigh. I Perhaps there is 
less extravagance in another authority, who styles 
him, "a very useful, diligent, senator — a warm, 
steady friend—a good neighbour, and a most 
hospitable countiy gentleman and provincial magis- 
trate.”^f 

* This is a satire on the leaders, who are made to assume 
the names of the principal confederates in Catiline’s conspiracy, 
f He died in 1743. 

t Lord Charles succeeded to the dukedom on the death of his 
elder brother Henry without children in 1746, ten years after which 
he died. 

I 

§ Unpin and Tindrfi, 

II “Walpole Letters.” Vol. 1, p. Ill, 

^ Dr. Nash’s “ History of Norfolk.” 
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The Opposition at this period was composed of 
three or four distinct parties, having in their political 
creed scarcely a feature in common, and held toge¬ 
ther almost entirely by animosity against the chief 
of the Government. There were the Jacobites, many 
of whom were extremely hostile to Walpole, in con¬ 
sequence of the discouragement and discomfiture the 
clause of the Stuarts had met with at his hands; 
these were led by Sliippen. Next to them were the 
Tories, who were still more vindictive against him; 
they were led by Sir John Hynde Cotton, Sir Wat- 
kin Williams Wynne, and Sir Francis Dashwood. 
Then came the party of the Prince of Wales, pos- 

* In the Bprinj 5 of 1740, the intrigues which had been at work 
over since the death of Queen Caroline, were beginning to manifest 
their fruits to the Mii\istcr in a defection of a certain portion ofrhis 
followers, and in a more open interference against him of the Prince 
of Wales, A letter written at this period fi*om John Selw^m, jun., 
to Stephen Poyntz, says— 

“ Mr. Pultcney’s way of talking is very wild and various. 
Sometimes he says that though he will come no more he is sorry 
that other people follow his example. At other times he says he 
sees the confusion to which this tends, but he does not care, and he 
will persist in it. llie Prince’s behaviour has not been only impru¬ 
dent with regard to himself, but improper with regard to the Parlia¬ 
ment. He was the whole time in the House, applauding all abuse 
and canvassing the members. Mr. Whitmore he got within the 
last hour; and he kissed Mr. Pitt in the House for his speech, 
which was very pretty and more scurrilous. Mr. Wilmington pro¬ 
perly enough said it was the prettyest words and the worst language 
he had ever heard. To •me his Royal Hig^ess was extremely 
gracious, making me many compliments that I did not at all 
deserve; he also enquired much about the Duke, and said he was 
glad to bear he hunted, because it would do him good.’« 

X 2 
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sessed of considerable talent as well as influence; the 
more distinguished of them were Lord Cobham^ 
William Pitt, the Granvillcs, Lyttelton, Bubb Dod- 
dington, Dr. Lee, and Lord Percival, subsequently 
Earl of Egmont. But the most numerous, as well 
as the most hostile of the opponents of the Minister, 
were the disaffected Whigs, many of them fonner 
friends and political rivals of Wal})olo, who seemed 
now banded together for no better purpose than to 
hunt dowm their old associate. Their leaders were 
William Pulteney, Sandys, Sir Joliii Pushout, Lord 
Limerick, and Sir John Barnard. 

Bubb Doddington for some years kept oscillating 
between the courts of the father and the soii,^ now 
the zealous servant of one, now the confidential 
adviser of the other. At the close of 1741 he was 
again in Opposition, having resigned his place as one 
of the Lords of the Treasury. Tliis w^as ominous 
indeed—it was the rat leaving the sinking ship. 
But Buhl), as Sir Edward, Horace Walpole’s brother, 
happily remarked, had gi'own of less consequence 
but more Aveight. He was getting so fat and indo- 

To no one party, no one man, 

Not to his own self tight. 

For wlint he voted for at noon 
He railed against at night. 

A false, suspicious friend was he, 

Am all the world can tell; 

He flattered Walpole at Whitehall, 

And damned him in Pall Mall.— 

« Hanbury Williams* Poetical Works.” Vol. 1, p. 18. 
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lent that no great mischief would be apprehended 
from any exertions of his against the Government, 
even had he possessed the talent to be dangerous. 
He was vain and shallow: his chief recommendation 
to the Prince of Wales being his wealth, and his 
two or three boroughs, whose representatives were 
his creatures ; but he had a reputation for social wit, 
and was popular witli a certain set of politicians, who 
wished to avoid the trouble of thinking for them¬ 
selves. 

Sir Robert, as has been intimated, while sur¬ 
rounded with dangerous enemies without his camp, 
had to guard against enemies still more dangerous 
within. The divisions in the Cabinet had increased 
during the absence of the King in Hanover. The 
Duke of Newcastle was daily becoming more intract¬ 
able, that is, more impatient of Walpole’s supe¬ 
riority, and the numerous difficulties experienced by 
the latter continually suggested to the Duke the 
possibility of taking his place.* He is believed to 
have opened his mind to Lord Ilardwicke, and it is 
strongly suspected that both these noblemen had an 
understanding with the leaders of the Opposition, 

* It was frequently necessary for some one to interpose between 
the testy Duke and the head of the Administration. On one occa¬ 
sion when Mr. Pelham was mediator, he pacified his brother by 
holding out to him the prospect of his succeeding to the post of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, who had lately suffered from severe in¬ 
disposition, “ in the course of nature veiy soon.”—-Coxc. “ Pelham 
Administration.” Vol. 1, 4to., p. 25, , 
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whose hostile measures they secretly favoured. 
.Be this as it may, the Duke became extremely dis- 
j)utative, and attacked in council the suggestions of 
his superior. Walpole, discovering that he was over¬ 
ruled at the council board in all liis measures, found 
it necessary to make a complaint to the King on his 
return from Hanover, and his Majesty remonstrated 
with the malcontents; but this only served to increase 
the ill-will of the head of the house of Pelham, whose 
dignity had suffered extremely by his sovereign’s 
taking him to task. Walpole and Newcastle met 
after the royal remonstrance, and immediately 
tailing into a brief and angry altercation, they 
are described as having j)arted with mutual dis- 
gust. 

Horace Walpole could not observe without 
alarm the nature and extent of the confederacy 
that had been organized against his father. In his 
letters written at this time to his friend the Resident 
at Florence, ho has recorded the feelings with which, 
from day to day, he witnessed their hostility. 
Falsehood, treachery, and malice assailed him from 
eveiy quarter to an extent that startled the young 
legislator as much as it annoyed him. The Minister, 
it has been seen, had many opponents—but he also 
possessed partizans equally active. Among the most 
zealous in his service was a young member of the 
lower house, wdio, though he appeared to have no 
intention of making a distinguished figure in that 
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scene of action, proved that he possessed talents which 
were likely to do more profitable service than the most 
eflSjctive oratory ever lieard within its walls. Wal¬ 
pole’s chief enemy, Pulteney, had started a periodi ¬ 
cal called ^^The Craftsman,” and in its pages him¬ 
self, Chesterfield, Bolingbrokc, and a host of bril¬ 
liant associates, gave currency to every form of libel 
that could be invented, with the object of exciting 
against the Minister the hatred and contempt of the 
public. It was not difficult in that corrupt age for 
the Govemment to procure sufficient talent to answer 
this fire of malevolent pens. Walpole may perhaps 
have entertained such an idea: if so, he must have 
been agreeably sur])rised at learning that a volunteer 
in the service had already appeared whose missiles 
were as destructive as wit and ridicule could render 
them. Poems began to be circulated about town in 
considerable numbers, written with remarkable spirit, 
in which Pulteney and his associates were pilloried 
with an intensity of satirical power tliat made the 
most forcible 0110118 of the Craftsman” appear ineffec¬ 
tive. Tlie Minister learned that the author was a 
favourite schoolfellow of his youngest son.—It was 
Hanbury Williams. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that, at the 
Minister’s hospitable table, the young poet was a 
frequent and an honored guest, and that they grew 
the most attached friends. Hanbury’s ready pen 
became of essential service; innumerable squibs began 
to fly about in all directions, never failing to hit 
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sharply those at whom they were directed. If any 
one unknown to public fame chose to make himself 
conspicuous by hostility to Sir Robert Walpole, 
some stinging pasquinade was sure to bo handed 
about, read, quoted, and talked of, so loading him 
with ridicule, that he would have been glad to conceal 
himself for tlie rest of his life; and those who had 
notoriously manifested determined hostility against 
the Minister, were, day after day, and week after week, 
pursued by ludicrous satires, that they were likely to 
become the laughing-stock to the whole nation. 
Among these, the Duke of Argyle, who had gone 
into Opposition since the Excise Scheme of 1733 ; 
Bubb Doddington, who was flinging hiniS 3 lf and 
boroughs into the open anus of the Prince of Wales ; 
Samuel Sandys, who assumed a Republican indiffer¬ 
ence to temptation, whilst waiting an opportunity to 
slip into a place ; and many others of the same party, 
found themselves the subject of ludicrous ballads, 
quizzical odes, and biting epigrams, wliich amused 
every one but themselves. 

The chief object of Hanbiiiy Williams’ satire was 
the great leader of the anti-Walpole confederacy. 
The very name of Pulteney appears to have been 
suggestive of endless forms of attack—odes, bur¬ 
lesques, songs, fables, and facetiae in every possible 
shape, afforded the public scarcely a moment’s relax¬ 
ation, so rapidly did they follow each other ; and the 
slanders of the Craftsman ” passed unnoticed, while 
their attention was absorbed by the last joke at his 
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expense. In short, Hanbury Williams proved a 
most able ally: and Sir Robert, in the very difficult 
position in which he was placed, gladly acknowledged 
the important assistance he then received. 

The Minister had a serious fit of illness early in 
October, 1740 , but fortunately had recovered sufiS- 
ciently by the opening of Parliament, on the 1st of 
December, to enter upon his arduous duties. Yet he 
was far from being in possession, either of his ordinary 
health or spirits. His son, in a letter to Sir Horace 
Mann, describes him as having disturbed sleep, and 
as exhibiting other changes still more remarkable. 
From one of the most convivial of men, the most 
cheerful, the most loquacious, he was now in the habit 
of sitting with his eyes fixed, for an hour together, 
without speaking.* There was an ominous quietude 
in the public mind; the unnatural calm that precedes 
the storm. 

On the opening of Parliament there were 
four hundred and eighty-seven members present. 
Mr. Onslow was elected Speaker without opposition. 
Horace Walpole, in his detail of the day’s proceedings 
to his friend at Florence, appears to have been quite 
satisfied with the stability of the Government. He 
states that it had a majority of forty, which he anti¬ 
cipated would shortly increase: he soon changed his 
opinion. • , 

Almost at the very opening of the Parliamentary 
campaign, the leaders commenced hostilities. Pul- 
• “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 80. 
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teney, in a discourse on public aflfairs was, as usual, 
very personal against the Minister. Sir Robert 
answered him in a similar spirit,* and offered to 
second any motion for an enquiry into the state of 
the nation. Pulteney immediately proposed such a 
motion, and Sir Robert as eagerly seconded it; and 
an enquiry was agreed to. Another division took 
place, on a matter of no political importance, when the 
ministry was left in a minority of seven. This early 
display of weakness made an impression upon the 
Minister’s son, though he facetiously exaggerates its 
import. I look upon it now,'* he writes to Sir 
Horace Mann, ^Hhat the question is—Downing- 
street or the Tower. Will you come and see a body 
if one should hapj)en to lodge at the latter ?” And 
he goes on, in the same vein, to say, I design to 
make interest for the room where the two Princes 
were smothered ; in long winter evenings, when one 
wants company (for I don’t suppose that many peoj)le 
wdll frequent me then), one may sit and scribble 
verses against Crook-back’d Richard, and dirges on 
the sweet babes. ”f 

Notwithstanding Horace affected to treat the 
matter jestingly, affairs began to assume so menacing 
an aspect, as far as his fatlier was concerned, that he 

♦ Coxc, “ Memoirs of Sir Kobert Walj)ole,” 4to., vol. 1, p. 
084, describes the Minister as wanting spirit, but his authority 
• “ Tindal’s llapin’s Kngland,” \ol. 20, p. 526. We prefer the 
statement of his son, written at the time for the information of Sir 
Horace !Mann. 

t “ Walpole's Letters,” vol. 1, p. 104, 
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cotdd not but have been veiy anxious. He repre¬ 
sents himself meddling with nothing and going to no 
committees ; but it is impossible to conceive him 
either careless or inactive, when so much was at stake 
in which he was deeply interested. On the 16 th of 
December the conflict became more animated ; on the 
occasion of electing a chairman of the Committee of 
Elections, the Court proposed their old chairman, 
Gyles Earle, the Opposition put forward Dr. Lee, and 
after a severe contest, the decision was in his favour 
by a majority of four. Sir Bobert was in great spirits 
and still sanguine,* but his son could not conceal his 
misgivings. 

At this period St. Stephen’s presented a spectacle 
of no ordinary interest, and with no ordinaiy interest 
was it regarded by many of those who were at once 
spectators and actors within its walls. Two great 
parties were in hostile array, and the object for 
which they had been drawn into this attitude was the 
preservation or disgrace of one of their own body, 
who for twenty years had been regarded as its natural 
chief, and had exercised an influence in its councils, 
which no other individual had ever maintained for so 
prolonged a period, or with such important results. It 
is true that every means had been employed to cir- 

* Coxe, “Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole,” 4to., vol. 1, p, 692, 
in his account of these debates, takes a greaf deal of pains to per¬ 
suade the reader that the Minister was feeble and Tacillating. It 
is entirely at variance with all contemporary evidence. Among 
others, Sir Robert Wilmot describes him to be “ more naturally gay 
and full of spirits than he had been for soinc time past:” 
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culate slanders against the Minister—regularly had 
the Craftsman ” put forth its periodical libel with 
the vigorous severity that could only have emanated 
from such a triple alliance as Pulteney, Chesterfield, 
and Bolingbroke, while scores of disappointed scrib¬ 
blers raised a battery of lampoons and satires worthy 
of the fame of such engineers as Swift, Gay, and Bud- 
gell:—it is tine that under this fire of calumny and 
misrepresentation, the fair fame of Walpole could 
scarcely be recognized : yet there were few in that 
assembly, however they might have surrendered them¬ 
selves to prejudice, who could forget the irresistible 
evidences of the Minister’s superiority they had wit¬ 
nessed, or withhold that involuntary homage which it 
is the prerogative of great minds to receive even in 
the season of their severest difficulties. 

Walpole was made the object of attack by a con¬ 
federacy against which no other minister could have 
maintained his position for an hour. When we come 
to consider the talent of such men as Bolingbroke, 
Chesterfield, and Pulteney, the most able, persevering, 
and influential statesmen of their age—the importance 
attached to their party by the countenance and co¬ 
operation of the heir apparent—^the hosts of the 
disaffected and discontented politicians who threw 
themselves into their ranks in the hope of either 
satisfying their ambition or theil revenge : the sturdy 
Jacobites, the uncompromising Tories, the daring 
patriots, and the numerous eager and restless spirits 
who cared as little for party as for principle, there is 
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no reason to wonder at the anxiety which Walpole’s 
family could not conceal from each other. 

But he had triumphed over combinations, he had 
dissolved confederacies before, and relying upon the 
heterogeneous character of their elements, and their 
want of any proper principle of cohesion, he smiled 
at the dangers with which he was surrounded, and 
could not be broiiglit to distrust his own fortune or 
his own resources. He employed those tactics which 
had so often availed him under similar embarrass¬ 
ments. He soon, however, discovered that they had 
been seized upon by Ids opponents. The veteran of 
so many parliamentaiy victories found himself com¬ 
batted by the very stratagems to which he owed his 
successes: and, moreover, those stratagems were made 
to tell with more effect in their hands than in his. 
The old channel of favour was thought to be nearly 
exhausted: the resources of the new one promised to 
fulfil the most ambitious desires of the herd of ex¬ 
pectants. 

Division followed division, though in a slight 
degree, these were to the advantage of the Govern¬ 
ment. Horace complains that the Opposition now 
sought to ruin his father by destroying his constitu¬ 
tion they wanting to continue their debates on 

♦ Coxc, “ Memoirs of^Sir Robert Walpole/* 4to., toI. 1, p. 692, 
gives an account of the Minister s impaired Ifealth ; but his son, in 
every letter written at the time, speahs confidently to the very 
reverse of this. After a wearying debate, that did not terminate 
till four o*clock in the tnomiiig, as Sir Robert left the House, Paul 
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Saturdays, the period he always gave to recreation ; 
for one day in the week he strove to forget he was a 
Minister, and to fancy himself a country gentleman 
devoted to the healthy and invigorating sports of the 
field. He had a favourite pack of beagles at Rich¬ 
mond New Park, and this little hunting establish¬ 
ment was so much tlie subject of his thoughts, that 
the responsibilities of his high position rarely pre¬ 
vented him from giving it priority, when with other 
occupations it claimed his attention. Sir Robert 
enjoyed his days with the Surrey pack as he enjoyed 
everything of a social character, and there is little 
question, from his popularity amongst his numerous 
friends, that the meet atRichmond Park was frequently 
a numerous one. A curious one, also, no doubt, and 
the sportsman of the present day would be not a little 
astonished, could he have beheld the field of big-wigs, 
and still more capacious coats, that a hundred years 
since met every Saturday to liunt with the Minister’s 
beagles. 

Before the close of the year 1741, Horace began 
to anticipate the fall of his father, and had already 
grown tired of the conflict in which he had been 
engaged since his return to England. It is evident 
that he had no ambition for himself, and that his 
bias was towards a life of studious ease and elegant 
retirement:— 

r 

Whitehead, the poet, exclaimed to Carey, a surgeon, both agents 
for the Opposition, “ Damn him, how well he looks.’* “ Walpole’s 
Letters,” vol. 1, p. 114. 
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“ Trust me,” lie writes to Sir Horace Mann, “ if we fall, all the 
grandeur,—all the envied grandeur of our house, will not cost me 
a sigh; it has given me no pleasure wliile we have it, and will 
give me no pain when I part with it. My liberty, my ease and 
choice of my own friends and company, will sufficiently counter¬ 
balance the crowds of Downing-street. I am so sick of it all, that 
if we are victorious or not, I propose leaving England in the 
spring,”* 

Sir Robert is described as not at all affected by 
the fatigues he underwent: but his son could boast of 
no such powers of endurance. Continual anxiety, 
and constant watchfulness, wore acting upon a delicate 
constitution. Luckily the House adjourned for three 
weeks, and both were allowed an interval of repose. 
The Minister still continued sanguine ; his sons only 
desired that he should establish a proper majority in 
the House, and then resign : and to obtain this, evelry 
effort was made during the recess, whilst his oppo¬ 
nents were no less active to increase their own 
strength. 

There is no question that Horace felt a deep 
interest in his father at this critical period. We find 
him complaining that it was not in any way recipro¬ 
cated ; but surely a statesman whose indiiBference 
about his family was proverbial, might be excused 
from displaying any marked partiality for his youngest 
son, at a season of unexampled difficulty to his Govern¬ 
ment, when the exigencies of the state were quite 
sufficient to engross his attention. As this complaint 
of Horace’s only forms an item in a list of reasons, he 
* “Walpole's Letters,” vol. 1, p. 110. 
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is making out to liis friend at Florence for not being 
so successful a courtier as he was a correspondent, it 
does not cany nmcli weight with it. Sir Robert had 
taken care of the interests of his son in a manner suflGi- 
ciently indicative of parental partiality; but his own 
position was one of great danger, and though, as his 
son said, he ** boasted like a bridegroom,” a man 
of his understanding, and a minister so thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of the House of Commons, 
must have known how little he could now rely upon 
maintaining his supremacy tlierc. The Prince of 
Wales disjdayed the most determined hostility to him, 
and was persuaded by his factious advisers to reply to 
a proposition the Minister had caused to be made to 
his Royal Highness, which was greatly to his advan- 
tage,^ in terms so strongly expressive of personal ill- 
will, that it appeared to leave no prospect of Wal¬ 
pole’s ever finding fiivour in that quarter. This nego¬ 
tiation is described, and some interesting illustrations 
of the period given in the following letter from Sir 
Robert Walpole’s second son:— 

“EDWARD WALPOLE, ESQ., TO THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 

“My Lord, “London, Saturday, January 9, 174i-2. 

“ For fear yoiur Grace should not be informed the earliest possi¬ 
ble of a transaction of great consequence, I think it my duty to 
trouble you with it. The King, a few days ago, sent Lord Chol- 
mondely to Bishop Seeker, authorized by him to desire the Bishop 
would go to the Prince of Wales, and let him know (not by way 
of message in form, but only an intimation), that if he would return 

* It was proposed to double his allowance of 50,000/. a yeor, 
and IhTOiir was promised to his friends and dependants. 
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to his duty, and lay himself at his feet, asking his pardon, and in 
writing acknowledge his offences (in general terms only), he would 
grant him his other 50,000/. a year, pay all his debts, and not give 
him the least trouble about any of his servants, friends, or 
depepdants, but '\\ould receive them all as friends in common witli 
'^hc rest of the Court, and never enquire any further into any part 
of their former conduct. I must observe that the offering to pay 
the debts was. not mentioned till the Bishoj) asked if that was not 
to be done, to which Lord Cholmondely answered that it w'as not 
part of what he was directed to say ; yet from what the King had 
been pleased to intimate several times in the course of his conver¬ 
sation, he would take upon him to answer for it that the Princo 
might understand it so, and depend upon it. To all this the Prince 
ordered the Bishop to say, that he would listen to no proposals of 
any kind till Sir Kobei*t Walpole was removed, because he thought 
Sir llobcrt had injured him. 

“ This is the whole. If anybody else has wrote to your Grace, 
I hope you’ll pardon the trouble I give you. It would be wrong, in 
a letter that may possibly fall into wrong hands, to say anything as 
to such opinions, as perhaps your Grace w'ould think worth knoM'ing 
upon this occasion. What must naturally occasion a variety of 
opinions, even among the best and ablest, is its being now an ob¬ 
jection to Sir llobcrt, that nothing but he stands in the way of this 
happy reconciliation. Some lovers of their own ease may reason 
in this way, but I believe Sir Robert thinks himself obliged to 
stand it now more than ever. I am sure I do, if my fortune and 
life depend upon it. The King is every hour better to him than 
the last; and I believe evc|:ybody of any consequence sees it. 

I have told my story very awkwardly, as I can’t say what I 
would, and write this in too much haste, having but just learned 
the particulars. The heads of the Prince’s party are outrageous, 
and think this stroke has put us under the greatest difficulties; and 
well they may, for in my conscience I think, Notwithstanding some 
people think it a terrible thing to have a person of that great power 
and consequence declare himself so particularly against Sir llobcrt, 
that it is the thing in the world that must establish the King with 

VOL. I. T 
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hie Minister’s credit ihe most. I beg pardon for this manner of 
^writing, but I am much concerned, though no way dismayed at 
this event. As to our numbers, wc certainly gained strength, and 
I do not doubt shall meet stronger in all respects than wc did last. 
It is most probable we shall, upon any question (this of the Prince 
being thus stifled) be fifteen or sixteen majority. Mr. Doddington 
will lay 1,000L [that] he himself hm got over seven of our friends. 
I believe he does the Duke of Dorset great wrong.”* 

It is easy to imagine how great must have been 
the promises, and how intense the fears of the leaders 
of liis party, to have induced the Prince to commit 
himself so completely in o|)position to his father’s 

Minister, t 

On the 21st of January, 1742, the feverish state 
of the political world came to a crisis. Pulteiiey 
seized upon an occasion when several of the suppor¬ 
ters of Government were absent, to move for a secret 
committee. A vast deal of pains was taken to dis¬ 
guise the real object of this motion ; the proposed 
committee were merely to examine papers and per¬ 
sons, and advise with the sovereign : but one of 
Pulteney’s supporters, in the course of the debate, let 
out the secret, that what their party wanted was a 
committee of accusation against the King’s Minister. 
Walpole very cleverly exposed the whole manoeuvre, 
and fell upon the leaders of the Opposition with won¬ 
derful spirit and address, defying them to bring 

* “ Devonshire Papers.” 

The negotiation is preserved nt length, transcribed from 
papers in the handuTiting of the Minister.—Coxe. “Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Walpole,” 4to. Vol. 1, p. G93. 
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forward against him anything that could be pro¬ 
nounced legitimate grounds of accusation. An 
animated debate ensued, in which both parties put 
forth all their strength; as eager a struggle was 
made to provide votes for the division, in which the 
sick and the crippled were impressed with as little 
delicacy on either side. Nothing was left undone by 
the enemies of Walpole, to secure their triumph, 
nevertheless, they failed. He obtained a majority 
of three in the largest house that had ever been seen 
in St. Stephen’s. But a majority so small was fatal 
to him on a question of such grave importance. 

The Opposition leaders must have been well aware 
of its significance, and of course were not indisposed 
to make the most of it. They may have bcjen 
impelled to press their adversary the more fiercely, 
from a knowledge that something like a returning tide 
of popularity had been manifested towards him when 
the result of the late struggle was made public. 
They had no intention of allowing him time to take 
any advantage of his victory. The Minister’s over¬ 
flowing levees’*^ might have brought powerful reinforce¬ 
ments to his ranks, sufficient to render him careless of 
the hostility of the heir apparent, and the intrigues of 
his supporters. They therefore renewed the attack. 

* “ I own, for my part?” writes the Marques of Hartington, “ I 
never saw a more melancholy scene than his lev6e was this morn¬ 
ing. It was the fullest that ever was, I believe, and the greatest 
concern in everybody’s looks.” “ Devonshire Papers.” • 

Y 2 
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On a disputed election they came to a decision in 
which they had a majority of one. His sons, liis 
brother, and his dearest friends, now strongly advised 
Sir Robert to give up a hopeless contest. After a few 
days’ consideration, and having satisfied himself that, 
from the treachery of his friends and tlie hostility of 
his enemies, it was imjiossible to carry on the Govern¬ 
ment satisfactorily, he detemiined to resign.* 

To this conclusion it is very clear he was forced to 
come. Writing to tlic Duke of Devonshire, on the 
2nd of February, he says :—The panic was so great 
among what I should call my own friends, that they 
all declariid my retiring was absolutely necessary, 
as the only means to cany on the public business.*’ f 
On the next division, the majority against him 
having increased to sixteen, he sent a message to 
the Prince of Wales, declaratory of his intention. 

* Coxe, “Memoirs of Sir llobcrt Walpole,” 4to., vol. 1, p. 
C95, says, somewhat by the way in opposition to his preceding 
remarks, that the Minister met his fate “ with his usual fortitude 
and cheerfulness.” “While the tellers were performing their office,” 
he adds, “ he beckoned Sir Kdward Haynton (from whom Coxe had 
the anecdote), the member whose return was supported by Opposi^ 
tion, to sit near him, spoke to him with great complacency, 
animadverted on the ingratitude of several individuals who were 
voting against him, on whom he had conferred great favours, and 
declared he shoidd never again sit in that House.” 

llu? Marquis of Ilartington, in a letter to the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, of I'cbruary 4, 1741-2, describes the Minister as bearing Ins 
fortune with great spirit. “ Devonshire Papers.” 

t Ibid. 
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This intelligence so gratified the partizans of his 
Royal Highness, that they appeared to lose sight 
of him in the eagerness of their mutual congratula¬ 
tions, and in their anxiety to share the spoil which 
the victory was expected to produce. 

We have frequently hinted at the existence of 
secret opposition in Sir Robert’s own party, at the 
liead of which was tlie false and shallow Duke of 
Newcastle, and his faithful retainer, the Earl of 
Hardwicke. Attempts have been made to defend 
the Chancellor’s character from this stigma, but with 
very imperfect success. In these political transactions 
he was the Duke’s counsellor and confederate—and 
though he defended Walpole in the House of Lords, 
when Lord Carteret brought forward his motion for 
Sir Robert’s dismissal, he was too completely in tlie 
confidence of the Duke—^whose treachery at this period 
no one doubts—to have been sincere in his advocacy. 
On any other supposition, one cannot account for their 
concert when. the struggle was over. It was the 
Duke of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke, who waited 
upon Pulteney, and arranged with him the organiza¬ 
tion of a new ministry : and in this new ministry it 
has never been asserted that they made any objection 
to the desire expressed by their new friend, that the 
two noble lords who had so courteously borne to him 
the gracious pleasure* of the King, shpuld retain their 
respective situations of Chancellor, and Secretary of 
State.’’ 

Not the least interested spectator in this conflict 
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of parties, was the King. It has been asserted that 
his Majesty had grown tired of his old servant, and 
was weary of the contention of which he was the 
cause: but there is abundant evidence to the con¬ 
trary. Wc believe that the secret of Walpole’s 
confidence and cheerfulness, when all his friends 
despaired, lay in the support he received from the 
Crown. Ever since the dying Queen had consigned 
her husband to the attention of liis able Minister, 
George II had given him his entire confidence; 
for since her demise there were no Bedchamber 
Woiuen for the Opposition to intrigue with. It is true 
that ** the Walmoden,*’ the last consignment of that 
frail merchandize which our Hanoverian monarch 
had imported into this country, with as little judgment 
as taste, could not occasionally refrain from meddling 
in matters that ought to have been out of her sphere; 
but the Minister who could beat ofi' such a troop of 
vultures as the Schulenburgs, the Eaelmarisecks, the 
Robethons, the Bernstorfs, &c., &c., had little to fear 
from any single one of the species. The Countess of 
Yarmouth gave him no uneasiness. His enemies 
might purchase her co-operation, but he believed 
himself to have become indispensable to his royal 
master, and feared no intrigue in that direction. His 
being the object of the personal ill-will of the heir 
apparent, was, as his son has intimated. Sir Robert’s 
strongest recommendation to the sovereign, and it ap¬ 
pears sufficiently clear, that when he had determined to 
retire from tlte Government, it was far less difficult for 
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him; than for the monarch; to reconcile himself to 
the change. 

George II loved his Minister, and detested 
the men who were leagued against him. Although 
the time had now come when ho must submit himself 
and his afiairs to their government, he would not 
allow his old and faithful servant to be driven away 
from him in disgrace. The family of Walpole he had 
already eimobled: this, however, did not satisfy him. 
He wished to show how much he honoured the man 
for whose ruin many of liis subjects had been clamo¬ 
rous : and the same day that his retirement was 
determined upon, saw Sir Kobcrt raised to the Peer¬ 
age, with the title of Earl of Orford, and a pension of 
4,000Z. a-year. He received another mark of his 
sovereign’s high appreciation of his services ; ihe 
King granted to his natural daughter, Mary, prece¬ 
dence as an EarPs daughter. 

There were other j^ersons besides the King desirous 
of doing him honour. The Duke of Richmond came 
to town expressly to resign into his hands the Master¬ 
ship of the Horse; which having received from Sir 
Robert unasked, he could not reconcile himself to 
hold an hour after his friend had ceased to direct the 
Government; many other noblemen hastened to ex¬ 
press their sympathy and admiration; and so sur¬ 
rounded was he by personal friends desirous of show¬ 
ing him respect, that he was obliged to hold three 
levies in one morning. 

There was one, the most powerful, the firmed of his 
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supporters who was less disposed than any to neglect 
him at such a moment. George II whatever faults 
he may have had, showed that he was not deficient 
in sensibility. When his faithful counsellor entered 
the closet which for so many years had witnessed their 
important confidences, and his Majesty understood 
that he came to take leave, instead of holding out his 
hand for his kneeling servant to kiss, the poor old 
King fell upon his neck, and bursting into tears, 
embraced him in a passion of sorrow and affection. 
Assurances of the royal favour were lavished upon 
him, and the most earnest desire expressed to see him 
frequently at Court. It was a touching spectacle to 
behold these two aged men, occupying the relative po¬ 
sitions of master and servant, in a station of life where 
the*human heart is supposed to be rendered impe¬ 
netrable by a thousand barriers of ceremony and 
etiquette—but at the first tones of sympathy, the strong 
bulwarks fall to the ground, and their hearts are found 
to throb with an intensity of mutual emotion which, 
witli all the strength of a gospel, declares their natural 
equality and brotherhood. 

It is quite clear that the Minister thus driven from 
office by a factious cabal was regarded by the King 
with so warm a friendship, that a very favourable 
prospect remained to him of a return to the position 
he had lost, whenever he should think proper to enter- 

♦ Letter from the Marquis of Hartington to the Duke of 
Devonshire, February 4, 1741-2. "Devonshire Papers.” Coxe. 
"Memoirs of Sir. Robert Walpole.” Vol. 3, p. 693. 
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tain that idea. As occurrences happen/* he writes 
to the Duke of Devonshire, I will be watchful, and 
may still have more opportunities of observing than it 
will .be prudent for me to make use of. I will con¬ 
clude with acquainting you that the King has behaved 
towards me with more grace and steadiness than can 
ever be enough acknowledged, and never yielded at 
all to the change till I made it my desire.”* 

This change we believe had never been effected, 
notwithstanding the powerful combination against 
him, had it not been for the symptoms of weakness 
that were displayed in his own party. We fancy we 
can trace the Newcastle policy in a good deal of this. 
Much mischief was done to Sir Robert, by the absence 
of his adherents from the election committees, by which 
the Government at a most critical period lost many 
votes; thePulteney party of course attending regularly 
and determining every contested election in their own 
favour. Certainly the former well deserved the 
title applied to them by the Marquis of Hartington, 
of ^'shabby fellowsfor many of them were under 
no slight obligations to the Minister. All sense of 
such obligations, however, must have disappeared, 
dispelled by the stronger emotions of self-interest. 
We are glad to be able to mention one exception to 

* “ Devonshire Papers.” This letter announces his resolution 
to resign, and declares ^he views of his opponents, of whom he 
says, “ they who thought they had but one obstacle to remove to 
make all things easy, 1 believe, before they had begun their scheme, 
encounter such difficulties, that they are already almost at* a stand.” 
Coxe. “ Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole.” Vol. 3, p. 692. 
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the general basetnesa. Soame Jenyns distinguished 
himself by a zealous and honourable support of Wal¬ 
pole, and when he paid the ex-Minister a visit at. 
Chelsea, the latter expressed his sense of the noble 
contrast his conduct had afforded.* 

Sir Robert Walpole having been driven from the 
helm by the desertion of some of his crew, and a 
panic among the rest, and having recommended to 
Ixis sovereign the proper pohey to be pursued and the 
arrangements to bo made with the party who were 
to succeed him, went to the Prince of Wales, who 
received him with marked kindness, and gave him 
the strongest assurances that he should ^^not be 
molested in any shape, or on any account. These, 
expressions proved that the hostility of the Prince to 
his father’s chief counsellor was far less determined 
than it had been represented. The retiring Minister 
had induced the King to distinguish with marks of 
fiivour one or two of his son’s favomite attendants, 
which having been done, his Royal Highness ex¬ 
pressed himself extremely gratified, and could not 
help feeling favourably disposed towards the man by 
whose instigation he knew this was effected. A 
great point was thus gained. Not only was the 
Prince separated from the most vindictive of Wal¬ 
pole’s enemies, but from their ranks were drawn all 
those members of the Plouse of Commons who were in 

ft 

any way under liis authority. 

Such poHcy had become highly necessaiy for Sir 

♦ Life of Soamo Jenyns.’* Pago 37. 
t Cose. Page 694. 
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Bobert's safety^ for the most violent threats had been 
launched against him by the Jacobites whose schemes 
he had so completely baffled, and some of his political 
opponents, exasperated by tlie distinctions which 
accompanied his retirement from office, were equally 
eager to adopt any measures for his degradation and 
ruin. 

Prominent among those who assisted in the over- 
tlirow of Walpole, was Archibald Campbell, Earl of 
Islay, brother of John, Duke of Argyle. He had 
been entrusted with the management of the Scotch 
elections which he suffered to fall into the hands 
of the Opposition ; it is believed with the comii- 
vance of his brother, though apparently they were at 
variance at the time. This imputed treachery, by 
means of which the Minister lost many votes, excited 
the indignation of his friends, and of no one more in¬ 
tensely than Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, who has 
pilloried the offender in one of his pasquinades. 

* But how will Walpole justify his fate ? 

He trusted Islay till it was too late; 

Where were those parts ? where M^as that piercing min d ? 

That judgment, and that knowledge of mankind ? 

To trust a traitor that he knew so well I 
(Strange trutli, betrayed, but not deceived, he fell.) 

He knew his heart was, like his aspect, vile; 

Knew him the tool and brother of Argj’le! 

Yet to his hands, his power and hopes gave up. 

And though he saw ^twas poison, drank the cup 
Trusted to one, he never could think true, 

And perished by a villain that he knew. 

“Works of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams.” Vol. 1, p« 28. These 
lines Horace Walpole, in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, refers to “ os 
much in vogue.” “ Walpple Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 150. 
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At the commencement of March, threats were 
thrown out of an investigation of the most searching 
character into the prolonged government of the 
deposed Minister, and whispers were in circulation of 
all sorts of crimes and misdemeanours, in which misap> 
propriation and coiTuption of the worst description of 
political dishonesty, were not forgotten. Bubb Dod- 
dington thought this a favourable opportunity to dis¬ 
tinguish himself. On the deficiency of political prin¬ 
ciple he ought to have been an oracle, for his whole life 
had been spent in the study of the advantages to be 
gained by it, and if he had not been engaged in 
pretty extensive peculation, we believe it was solely 
because he never was allowed a chance of so obtain¬ 
ing notoriety. What he could do in a discreditable 
way he had done. Ho now made a speech in allu¬ 
sion to his former friend and patron, stigmatizing 
him as one who had usurped all authority, and made 
his subordinates submit to liis will, and so either 
bend or be broken ;—expressing his hope that mea¬ 
sures were shortly to be pursued that would make 
the office of First Minister so dangerous a post that, 
for the future, no one would care to accept it.* 
These impudent assertions elicited some severe 
replies, in which the reckless defamer of the Minister 
received a well-merited castigation. 

Whilst exposed to the apprehension of dis¬ 
grace, and probably personal peril, at the hands of 
his countrymen, the Earl of Orford was not without 
gratifying evidence, from some of his numerous 
* “ Walpole Letters.** Vol. 1, p. 162. 
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admirers abroad, of his having excited the sympathy 
and respect of another people. He received, soon 
after his resignation, a formal message from the 
States-General of Holland, to compliment the ex- 
Minister on his new honours, and to condole with 
him on being out of the ministry—an event the 
worthy Hollanders seemed to regard as hazardous to 
the safety of Europe.* It was not in Holland alone 
that tlie proceedings against him were being watched 
with interest. It was impossible for a statesman 
who had so long exercised such a powerful influ¬ 
ence over Continental aftairs, to be driven from office 
in the way he had been, without causing considerable 
stir in the countries which had most felt the effects 
of his policy. No doubt the exiled family and their 
friends in France and Italy were sufficiently elated at 
this downfall of their ablest enemy; but there were 
both Frenchmen and Italians who could appreciate 
the merits of a great man, however hostile to their 
views his conduct of affairs had been, and who 
regarded with something like regret his forced retire¬ 
ment from office. These complimentary feelings 
were very grateful to Sir Robert. He was now living 
the life he loved, at the New Park, glad, no doubt, 
of a little relaxation from the turmoil of Westminster, 
to enjoy his favourite hunt at Richmond : and of 
course fully appreciating the agreeable difference 
between hunting and being hunted. 

Archdeacon Coxe attributes to the ex;Minister 
# “Walpole Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 149. 
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three different objects, the attainment of which was 
essential to his safety in that critical position in which 
he found himself. In the first place, to dissolve the 
conspiracy by which he had been overpowered : 
secondly, to re-form a Whig administration; and, 
lastly, to avoid an impeachment or prosecution of any 
kind: we think the last object secured by the attain¬ 
ment of the other two, to compass which he proceeded 
with a dexterity which speaks highly of his diplo¬ 
matic talents. We have already described the com¬ 
ponent parts of this powerful Coalition, with their 
separate interests, jealousies, prejudices, and pro¬ 
jects. Walpole contrived that each should be flat¬ 
tered, appealed to, and their spirit of rivalry aroused 
till they entertained so strong a suspicion of each 
other as to render their division a matter of no 
difficulty. 

A conference was shortly afterwards held, as if 
by the direction of the King, between the Duke of 
Newcavstle and the Lord Chancellor on one side, and 
Pulteney and Cartei'et on the other.* Proposals 
were made, and accommodations suggested, which 
were so far entertained, that the negotiation was 
continued a few days later, with more distinct views; 
and finally a Whig Ministry, which in a great mea¬ 
sure had been previously arranged and allowed 
by the King, was proposed by the chiefs of the 

* Coxc, “ Pelham Administration,” vol. 1, p. 29, says that the 
Duke acted on this occasion with consummate prudence, guided 
by the secret advice of the ex-Ministcr. 
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popular party and acceded to by the ambassadors 
from the Court. Pulteney had so vehemently pro¬ 
tested against his own acceptance of office, that it 
was impossible* for him to take any share in tlie 
Government, though invited to the principal post 7 
but he readily consented that this should be given to 
his friend the Earl of Wilmington, who had been 
gained over to the views of the ex-Minister. 

By this arrangement Sandys became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; Carteret, Secretary of State for the 
Northern Department; Lord Limerick, Secretary at 
War; Sir John Eushout, Gibbon, and Compton> 
obtained inferior posts in the Treasury ; the command 
of the Forces, and the Master-Generalsliip of the 
Ordnance, with his Colonelcy of tlie Horse Guards 
(blue), were given to John, Duke of Argyle; and 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, another of Pulteney’s 
friends, was made Secretary of State for Scotland ; 
Earl Gower and Lord Winclielsea were at the head 
of the Admiralty,* which made the Prince of Wales’ 
friends. Lord Baltimore, Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
and Dr. Lee, expect to be provided for in the same 
department. Lord Harrington, with an Earldom, 
was raised to the Presidency of the Council, Lord 
Cobham was created a Field-Marshal, and restored 
to his command of the first troop of the Grenadier 
Guards, of which he had been deprived in 1733, in 

♦ These appointments, we Icam from a letter of John Orlebar, 
gave great satisfaction to the Prince.—Etongh Papers.”. 
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consequence of his opposition to the Ministerial 
Excise Scheme; the Duke of Newcastle remained 
Secretary of State for the Southern Department; 
Lord Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor ; and Mr. Pelham, 
brother of the Duke of Newcastle, Paymaster of the 
Forces.* 

Thus was constituted a tolerably effective Adtnin- 
istration, and one, it might have been thought; suffi¬ 
ciently popular in its elements to satisfy the popular 
party. Unfortunately, however, when it came to be 
known that so many good things were to be given away, 
every body wanted every thing, and exactly in propor¬ 
tion as the individual had been before most patriotic 
and disinterested, did he now display himself most 
eminent for selfishness and ambition. Even could a 
Ministry have been fonned entirely of First Lords 
of the Treasury or Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
there would not have been half enough of these offices 
to satisfy those who aspired to fill them; but when 
some of these would-be-Prime-Ministers discovered 
that their singular genius for government had been 
entirely overlooked, their astonishment was only 
exceeded by their indignation. In this way the 
Administration gave such extreme dissatisfaction to 
Lord Chesterfield, Bubb Doddington, the Grenvilles, 
Lyttelton, and a much greater individual, "William 
Pitt, that it could expect no cordial support from any 

♦ Coxe. “ Pelham Administration.” Vol. 1, p. 30. “ Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Walpole,” Vol. 1, p. 702. 
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of them. Waller, finding he could not be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,* contemptuously declined becoming 
a Lord of the Treasury, and there were so many 
disappointed and dissatisfied with the formation of 
the new Government, that they assembled to the 
number of nearly three hundred members of both 
Houses of Parliament, on the 11th of February, at 
the Fountain Tavern, and did not separate without 
vehement exjiressions of their distrust of the late idol, 
Pulteney, who retorted in terms that still further 
increased their ill-feeling against him.* 

With what gratification the ex-Minister and his 
friends watched these significant signs, may easily be 
imagined. Tlie seeds of discoi’d were scarcely sown 
before they si)rang up with every promise of a 
luxuriant crop. It was a period of great excitement, 
for the non-contents were restless and noisy, omitting 
nothing which could inflame the public mind against 
the object of their peculiar malevolence, for whom an 
impeachment was said to be in active prepara¬ 
tion ; but at all such menaces he could only have 
smiled. He regarded the surrounding commo¬ 
tion with the sense of security of one in a light¬ 
house, far out of the reach of the wild raging of the 
waves that roared, dashed, and broke harmlessly 
round him. 

Something like a reconciliation, had sprung up 
between the King and the heir apparent, and the 

* “ Pelham Administration.** Vol. 1, p. 31. • 

t Coxe. “Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole.” Vol. 1, p. 703. 

VOL. I. Z 
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latter once more appeared at Court but in their 
interview the King had satisfied himself with asking 
after the Princess. The Prince then kissed his 
father’s hand^ and returned to Carlton House, 
followed by crowds of people ; for the late events 
had procured him a vast increase to his popularity.*)' 
There was nothing very stable in this—there was the 
same want of stability in other matters in which these 
Royal personages were intimately concerned. 

The disorderly elements of the Coalition were in 
such a state of ferment, that the Prince was forced 
to call a meeting of the chiefs, including Pulteney 
and Scarborough, with Lords Chesterfield, Cobliam, 
Gower, and Bathurst, and the Duke of Argyle, who 
had resigned his post from jealousy of the Marquis 
of Tweeddale. Much dissatisfaction was expressed by 
them at Walpole’s state of security ; but the Prince 
expressed himself satisfied with the assurances of 
Pulteney, that the wliole power of the state was in 
the hands of his party. J The malcontents were not 
quite convinced of this, but there still remained room 
for hope, if certain of their friends were introduced 
into the Goverjimeiit, and great stress was laid on 


* “ Upon this memorable day, his Majesty, for the first time, 
appeared to bo the King of all his people, and had the happiness 
and glory to see himself in the midst of a more illustrious circle 
than had ever surrounded any of our Sovereigns since Queen 
Elizabeth.” “ Defence of the People.” Page 71. 
f “ Walpole Letters.” Vol, 1, p. 145. 

X Coxe. “Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole.” Vol. 1, p. 707. 
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the promised appointment of Sir John Hynde Cotton 
as one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 

February was a busy month to the whole party 
of politicians, for Parliament met on the 17th, and 
very few days were allowed to elapse before its atten¬ 
tion was directed to tl\e great sacrifice so many of its 
members were bent upon offering up at the altar of 
party. But the victim was not ready, though tho 
sacrificers were. lie had been no less actively 
employed in endeavouring to escape his doom, tliaii 
they had been to secure it. The first sign he gave 
of that activity was the formation of a new Board of 
Admiralty, in wliieli tho promised appointment was 
looked for in vain. Tho King would not hear of 
Sir John Cotton, and expressed a determination^ to 
support the party that liad ]:)laced him on the Throne. 
This was tho last drop that overflowed the already 
brimming cup of disappointment, and Tories, dis¬ 
affected Whigs, the Prince, and all his little phalanx 
of dependants, including Pitt and Lyttelton, severally 
fell apart as they tasted it—^filled with wrath against 
Pulteney, with wrath against the King, and with 
extreme wrath against each other.* 

♦ Tho Tories and disaffected Whigs opposed the re-cloction of 
the Liberal members of tho new Administration: the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford threatened to exert his influence against Lord Baltimore in 
Surrey, and Lord Limerick in Tavistock ; and the Duke of Bridge- 
water rendered equally nugatory the efforts of J)r. Lee, at Brcachly. 
The result was, Lord Limerick would not vacate his seat, and Sir 
William Yongc remained Sccrctary-at-War.-~Coxe. “ Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Walpole.’* Vol. 1, p. 708. • 
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The bundle of sticks once disunited, there existed 
but little hope of re-collecting the fugitive pieces— 
thus one of the objects of the intended victim of the 
Coalition was accomplished, and this proved the first of 
a brilliant series of defensive demonstrations, by which 
Walpole baffled his numerous enemies, and secured 
an honourable retreat from the unequal contest. The 
rage of tlie baffled j^arty was scarcely less violent 
against the King than against Walpole, and the 
boldest of tliom went so far as to threaten to make 
him turn out the new ministry, as well as the old ; 
whilst they proposed to throw every possible obstacle 
in the way of the more important bills of that session. 

But the grand object of the ex-Minister’s coun- 
tei*plotting, the ruin of his formidable rival’s popu¬ 
larity, was perfectly accomplished. Indeed Pulteney’s 
position had become most unenviable, for he had 
entirely forfeited the confidence of every section of 
the Opposition, by his unsatisfactoiy negotiations with 
the Government, who cajoled him without in the 
slightest degree improving his position with his 
sovereign, by whom lie was detested. The most popular 
orator in the British Legislature had already become 
one of its least influential members. The Coalition 
of which he was so recently both the heart and head, 
now thought so little of him that, on the 9th of March 
they proceeded, an his absence, to their grand attack 
upon the ex-Minister; but piqued at this public affront, 
he exercised what influence he possessed upon his 
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personal friends, and by their keeping away, the 
motion of Lord Limerick, for a Secret Committee, to 
inquire into the last twenty years of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s administration, was lost by a majority of 
two.'^ 

The ex-Minister and his friends regarded this as a 
triumph ; indeed his son Horace speaks of it as ''the 
greatest triumph.” He had anticipated a totally 
different termination to the debate; and Lord Orford’s 
enemies, among whom Bubb Doddington continued 
to make himself very conspicuous, could not express 
strongly enough their rage and disappointment when 
the division was announced. They threatened with 
redoubled violence, and the active Doddington became 
more busy than ever. 

The dominant party this time applied to Pulteney 
for co-operation in their designs against the late 
Minister, and although they could not repeat the same 
motion, they brought forward a similar one, on the 


* Coxc. “Memoirs of Sir llobcrt Walpole.” Vol. 1, p. 708. 
Ill this debate Mr. Pelham distinguished himself by a vigorous 
opposition to the motion, and successffully defended the measures as 
well as the character of Walpjle. Coxe. “ Pelham Administra¬ 
tion.” Vol. 1, p. 31. 

John Orlebar, writing to the llev, Henry Etough, says “ this 
motion was made by Lord Limerick and seconded by Sir John St. 
Aubin. Pitt, Lyttleton, Sir John Cotton, and Phillips were the 
chief who spoke for it; Mr. Pelham, Sii* William Yonge, Win- 
nington, the Attorney-General, Mr. Coke, &nd Lord Hartingtoci 
against it. The two last spoke very prettily; the Attorney and 
Sir William very well; Winnington never better, or so well. It 
w’as in general a decent orderly debate,”—“ Etough Papers.” 
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23rd of the same month, limiting the period of enquiry 
to ten years.* Pulteney was now in the House, and 
spoke in favour of a Secret Committee, but declared, 
^‘that if they found any proofs against the Earl, he 
would not engage in the prosecution,” and especially 
protested, wo are told, against resumirtious of gi'ants 
to his foniily, of wliicli he said there had been much 
talk, but they were what lie would never come into, 
as being very illegal and unjust.f These remarks 
differed niaterially in spirit from the red-hot denun¬ 
ciations that a shoit time since had been directed by 
the same speaker against the same object—^but a 
ciango had come over the orator, which could not fail 
of affecting the tone of his eloquence. 

According to a i*es])ectable authority, 

“ Mr. Pultcnoy said, ]Miiiisters slioiild always remember the 
account they must make; that lie wiia against rancour in the 
enquiry, desired not to be named for tlie Committee, particularly 
because of a rash wovd ho had used, that he >vould piusue Sir 
llobert AValiJole to his deslruclioii: that now the Minister was 
destroyed, he had no ill-n ill to the man ; that from his own know¬ 
ledge and experience of many of the Tories, he believed them to be 
as sincerely for tlic King and this family as himself; that he was 
sensible of the disagreeable situation lie was in, and would get out 
of it as soon ns be could.”J 

Many other members spoke on this occasion: but 
the most memorable S 2 )cecli of the evening was the 

* “Walpole Letters.” Vol. l,p. 163. 

f Coxc. “ Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole.” Vol. 1, p. 710.; 
“ AValpole Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 163. 

J Diarj^ of Ibo Bishop of Oxford. 
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maiden effort at oratory of the subject of :this memoir, 
who allowed the greatness of the occasion to over¬ 
power his natural timidity. As soon as it became 
known who was the new speaker, the House had the 
good taste to afford him every reasonable encourage¬ 
ment. Tliere were few even amongst the bitterest 
enemies of the family, who could not feel respect for 
a son thus driven to break through a constitutional 
resen^e, and raise his feeble voice in the most im¬ 
portant public assembly in the kingdom, in defence 
of a parent menaced with the vengeance of a powerful 
party. He spoke as follows :— 

“ Mr. Speaker,—I Imvc always thought, Sir, that incapacity 
and inexperience must prejudice the cause they undertake to 
defend; and it has been diffidence of myself, not distrust of the 
cause, that has hitherto made me so silent upon a point on which 
I ought to ha^'C ajjpeared so zealous. While the attempts for this 
cnquiiy were made in general terms, I should have thought it pre¬ 
sumptuous in me to stand up and defend measures in which so 
many abler men have been engaged, and which, consequently, they 
coiild so much better 6ii])port; but when the attack grows more 
personal, it glows my duty to oppose it more pai'ticulai’ly, lest I 
be suspected of an ingratitude uhich my heart disdains. But, I 
think. Sir, I cannot be suspected of that, unless my not having 
abilities to defend my father can be constincd into a desire not to 
defend him. 

“ My experience, Sir, is very small; I have never been con¬ 
versant in business and polities, and have sat a very short time in 
this House,—with so slight a fund, 1 must much mistrust my 
jjower to sen’e him, especially as in the shoit time I have sat here, 
I have seen that his own knowledge, innocence, and eloquence, 
have not been able to protect him against a powerful and deter- 
mined party. I have seen, since his retirement, that he has many 
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great and noble friends, who havo been able to proteot him from 
further violence. But, Sir, when no repulses can calm the clamour 
against him, no motives should sway his friends from openly under¬ 
taking his defence. When the King has conferred rewards on his 
services—^when the Parliament has refused its assent to any 
enquiries of complaint against him; it is but maintaining the 
King’s and our own honour, to reject the motion, for the repeating 
wliich, however, I cannot think the authors to blame, as I suppose, 
now they have turned him out, they arc willing to enquire whether 
they had any reason to do so. 

“ I shall say no more, Sir, but leave the material part of this 
defence to the impartiality, candour, and credit of men who ai-e no 
wa 3 's de 2 )cndent on him. lie has already found that defence, Sir, 
and I hope he always will. It is to their authority I trust—and to 
me it is the strongest proof of innocence, that for twenty j ears 
together, no crime could be solemnly alleged against him; and 
since his dismission, he has seen a majority rise up to defend his 
character in that House of Commons, in which a majority had 
overturned his power. As, therefore, Sir, I must think him inno¬ 
cent, I stand uj) to protect him from injustice—^had he been 
accused, I should not have given the House this trouble; but, I 
think, Sir, that the precedent of 'what was done upon this question 
a few days ago, is a sufTicient reason, if I had no others, for me to 
give my negative now,”’**' 

It there is nothing very brilliant in this oration, 
neither is it without characteristic touches of that clever¬ 
ness which subsequently marked his writings. An emi¬ 
nent authority has asserted, that it gives evidence of 

* “ Walpole’s Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 164. The speech printed 
in the “ London Magazine and Parliamentary History,” as tlie one 
delivered by Hoi-ace Walpole on that occasion, is fictitious. The 
one given in the text is transcribed from the report of it he 
forwarded a few days after it had been delivered, to Sir Horace 
Maun. 
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modesty and right feeling, and exhibits some happiness 
both of thought and expression.* It received the 
commendation of William Pitt at the time it was 
delivered, who, however, took the opportunity to say, 
that '‘If it was becoming in young Walpole to 
remember that he was the child of the accused, the 
House ought not to forget that they were the children 
of their country.” Had the eloquence of Horace 
exceeded that of Cicero, it could have produced no 
effect on a party who had taken such pains to prevent 
a second defeat. 

The division took place at nine o’clock at night, 
and the motion was carried by the small majority of 
seven : there being 2o2 against 245. Though there 
was little room for boasting in this victory, it afforded 
ample room for menace : but none of the Wal|)ole 
family appeared to entertain any apprehension, except 
the elder Horace, who sent to Houghton in a great 
fidght for his brother, and hastily destroyed all his 
papers that he fancied might be injurious if they were 
seized by the Committee, f They did what was neces¬ 
sary to get a few friends appointed on the proposed 
Committee, for the construction of which there was a 
struggle between them and the Coalition, and con¬ 
trived to secure five out of the one and-twenty.J 

♦ Lord liolland‘6 Preface to Walpole's “ Memoirs of the Kcign 
of Geoi*ge II.’* 

t “Walpole Letters.’* Vol. 1, p. 169. * 

X The Committee consisted of Lord Limerick as Chaiiman; 
Lords Combury, Granard, and Quarendon; Sirs Johii Ilushout, 
John St. Aubin, John Barnard, and Hairy Liddel; Messrs. Cholm- 
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But of these the Earl prophetically said, the moment 
they are appointed they will grow so jealous of the 
honour of the Committee, they will prefer that to eveiy 
other consideration/'" 

As soon as Lord Oi-ford’s enemies had thus far 
secured the realization of their long hoarded venge¬ 
ance, they set about exciting the public mind against 
him as much as possible. Mobs were hired to cany 
fibout effigies of the Earl and his daughter. Lady 
Mary. The attention of young Walpole was attracted 
by a riotous crowd in the streets, and having made 
nis way into it, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cause of the disturbance, he beheld a mawkin in a 
chair, with three footmen, and a label on the breast, 
inscribed Lady Mary.^’t The mawkin’s ” brother 
relislied the jest indifl'erently, as might have been 
expected ; but (he Earl, who had returned from 
Houghton in the best health and spirits, laughed at 
these puerile annoyances in a maimer that greatly 
cxaspei^ated the inventors. His friends still resorted 
to him in great numbers, and his confidence in his 
ovni resources wan unabated. 

In the meantinie the Secret Committee went on 
slowly, and somewhat bunglingly. Among the persons 
they examined was Paxton, the Solicitor of the 

Icy Turner, William Ilowlos, Kdmund Waller, William Pitt, Henry 
Furnesc, Nicholas I'azakerley, Samuel Sanders, Willinm Noel, 
George C-ompton, Talbot, I'rowse, Hooper, and the Solicitor>Genoral, 
Strange. 

* Coxe. “ Memoirs of Sir Ivohei*t Walpole.” Vol. 1, j). 711. 

t “ Walpole Lcttciv.” Vol. 1, p. 171. 
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IVoasury, who was interrogated as to the employment 
of five hundred pounds, paid him seven years before at 
Lord Limerick’s election. He refused to answer, on 
iiie- ^ound that he might criminate himself: for this 
he was oommitted to the Tower. *** The Committee now 
began to be so arbitrary that some of the members 
would not attend; and the King, by ennobling one of 
their intended witnesses, Kichard, Lord Edgecumbc, 
a devoted friend of the Wal 2 )oles, defeated the j^roject 
they had entertained of eliciting important disclosures 
respecting the Cornish boroughs. Between New’gate 

and the House of Lords,” exclaimed Sir John Cotton, 
the Committee will not get any information.” 

They next sought to attack in the same manner 
Sir Kobert’s three steady 2 )artizans, Bunol, Bristow, 
and Sir Charles Hanbury AVilliams ; but tliey did not 
succeed any better in this object. At last they con¬ 
trived to send in their first lle 2 )ort,—but marvellous to 
relate, after all the menaces that had been uttered, it 
contained nothing of a criminatoiy character against 
Lord Orford. Mr. l^axton a 2 ) 2 ^eared destined to be 
the sca 2 ^c-goat, and the repoit accused him of having, 
in the course of eleven yeais, received ninety-four 
thousand pounds, of which he had given no account. 
The mode of ex 2 )enditure of eight or nine thousand 
pounds per annum of the secret service money, com¬ 
prised the graiid comjilaint. In tmth the Coalition 
were reduced to such extremities, as to move to bring 
in a bill to indemnify all persons who should accuse 

♦ Coxe. “Memoirs of Sir llubeit Walpole.” Vol. 1, p. 712. 
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themselves of any crime, provided they criminated 
Lord Orford, and this infamous invitation they 
contrived to carry through the House by about the 
middle of May. It went up to the Peers, where 
Lord Carteret introduced it and pressed it forward with 
his usual vigour; but the folly as well as the meanness 
of the measure apj^ears to have struck their lordships 
so forcibly, that the bill was thrown out by a majority 
of nearly two to one.* Some of the most restless 
spirits in the Commons then brought forward a motion 
that the Lords flinging out the Bill of Indemnity was 
an obstruction of justice :—on a division, however, 
they found themselves in a minority of upwards of 
fifty: both Pulteney and Sandys voting with the 
majority.t The Secret Committee still sat, and still 
blundered—they got hold of Scrope, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but he would not divulge anything, and 
being near four-score, boldly told them he did not care 
whether he passed the remaining months of his life in 
the Tower or not; and that the last thing ho would do 
would be to betray the King or the Earl of Orford. J 
They could neither cajole the old gentleman nor 
frighten him, and they were forced to let him go. 

♦ “ The bill is calculated/’ said Lord Ilardwicke, “ to make a 
defence impossible, to deprive innocence of its guard, and to let 
loose oppression and peijury upon the world. It is a bill to dazzle 
the wicked with a prospect of secuiity, and to invite them to pur¬ 
chase an indemnity for one crime by the perpetration of another.”— 
Cojcc. “Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole.” Vol. 1, p, 713. 

t Coxe. “ Pelham Administration.” Vol. 1, p. 33. 

t “Walpole Letters.” Vol. l,p. 199. 
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Another Report was furnished to the House by 
the Committee, on the 30th of June—it lasted two 
hours and a half in reading, and principally related 
to the management of elections, and secret service 
money. Nothing resulted from this. Both the House 
and the country were now pretty well tired of the 
farce. Suspicions had for some time been entertained 
of the sincerity of the most noisy of the self-styled 
patriots—the very men who had so pertinaciously 
hunted down the great Minister. Some additions 
that were made to the Administration, in J une, pre¬ 
pared the public for further changes in the following 
month—the most remarkable was the elevation to 
the Peerage, as Earl of Bath, of the once omni¬ 
potent man of the Commons, Piilteney. Thus was 
effected every one of Lord Orford’s designs against 
his adversaries. Pulteney had so completely lost 
credit with his once enthusiastic followers, that he 
gladly availed himself of the offer of the King, to 
raise him to the other House—which, being effected, 
his triumphant rival laughingly averred, he had 
turned the key of the King’s closet against him.”* 
The outcry against the great patriot for this aban- 

♦ “Walpole Letters.” Vol. 1, p. 211. Coxc, “Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Walpole,” vol. 1, p. 717, labours hard to make an 
fipolop^ for Pulteney, but a knowledge of his political career is 
opposed to the supposition that he acted disinterestedly. His 
Lordship threatened to publish a defence of*his conduct, but never 
attempted to put his menace into execution, and at his death 
General Pulteney wisely, no doubt, destroyed all his papers. 
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donment of the popular cause, was tremendous^—he 
at once became the mark of public ridicule and indigo 
nation. All sorts of political balladswere written against 
him, which Ilanbury Williams poured out with a 
truly wonderful variety : in short he fell so far by his 
elevation to the Peerage, that he never afterwards had 
a chance of recovering his political position. The 
King, who had always disliked the man, very readily 
followed tlie advice he had received, and turned his 
back upon him ; and the Earl of Bath, who had so 
long been an oracle, was now as completely put out 
of the way, though in the very centre of the stirring 
incidents of tlio time, as if he had been sent on a 
mission to Nova Zeinbla. If he had anticipated rising 
on the ruin of his celebrated rival, he must have found 
out his mistake before his coronet had begun to sit 
easy on his head, for while all this opprobrium was 
being dinx;tod against the ex-patriot, and he was 
hiding as much as possible from public view, the exr 
Minister was showing himself at every public place, not 
only without fear, but without reproach.*** 

Tn retiri7ig from political j^ower. Lord Orford 
enjoyed the gratification of seeing the principles of 
government he had employed so long and effectively, 

* “Wulpolc Letter.” Vol. 1, p. 218. His eon Hornco de¬ 
scribes his nppearance at Ranelagh as exciting n great deni of 
curiosity : “ It was pretty full, and all its fullness flocked round us; 
we walked with n tmin at our heels, like two clmirmen going to 
flght; but they were extremely civil, and did not crowd him or say 
the least impertinence. I think he grows popular already.” 
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adopted by his successors—who seemed glad to owe 
their reputation as statesmen to the fidelity with which 
they carried out their rival’s political views.* 

There is no doubt that the animosities of faction, 
and the restless spirit of intrigue which he had such 
opportunities of witnessing during his maiden session, 
disgusted Horace Walpole for ever with public life. 
His constitutional reserve must certainly have been 
aggravated by the severe ordeal to which he was 
exposed at the very commenccriient of his parliamen- 
taiy career. He interested himself for his flitlier, but 
when Lord Orford, satisfied with enjoying the confi¬ 
dence of the King, and wielding, without responsibility, 
the influence of the Minister, refrained from appear¬ 
ing again on the political stage, Ijis youngest son 
grew indifierent to the warfare of parties ; and it was 
only when friends for whom he entertained an unusual 
regard, seemed to require his assistance, that he could 
be induced to put himself forward in the character of 
a partizan. 

It was scarcely possible for any one circumstanced 
as he was, to avoid entertaining an ill feeling against 
persons who were, or who were suspected by him . to 
have been, instrumental in his father’s overthrow. 

* “ I have the satisfaction,” writes a contemporary, ** of seeing 
our old friends rather relieved at their several stations than broke 
with ignominy : their principles, both with respect to our own con¬ 
stitution and the system of Europe, adopted, and their very projects 
for the maintenance of both carried into execution by their suc¬ 
cessors.”-—“ Grantham Papers.” This is from a letter 1)y Robert' 
Trevor, afterwards Viscount Hampden, to Thomas Robinson. 
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In some instances, prejudices then and thus arising, 
were not eradicated to the latest period of his life ; and 
w^henever be had occasion to allude to any members of 
the confederacy who secretly or openly had taken part 
in the hostile proceedings just related, he showed how 
little he had forgotten or forgiven that offence. Respect¬ 
ing the great leaders of the anti-Walpole movement, 
Bolingbroke, Pulteriey, Chesterfield, Bubb Dodding- 
ton, Frederick, Prince of Wales, and their most active 
followers, his remarks, as recorded in his Letters,’* 
were invariably bitter and contemptuous. 

Lord Hervey, at the death of the Queen was, by 
his own account, urged by his friends and Walpole’s 
enemies to oust Sir Robert from his place, for the 
purpose of stepping into it. They assured him of his 
capacity, and that the Whigs would gladly unite 
under his banner: but his lordship did not place 
sufficient confidence in these representations, and con¬ 
sidered himself more safely disposed of by accepting 
the post of Lord Privy Seal. This post he held only 
for a shoi-t time after the fall of his old patron ; for 
the leading men in the ministry, knowing how 
opposite were his opinions to tlieirs, and that he had 
the command of the King's ear, would not be satisfied 
without his dismission. The King wanted to get rid 
of him in a respectable manner, and Lord Hervey 
strove all he could to drive a hard bargain; that is, to 
retire with a better place. He asked to be made 
a Lord of the Bedchamber with 2000Z. a year: the 
Ministers, however, insisted on his being entirely got 
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rid of. The King offered a pension of 3000Z. which 
Lord Hervey declined, on what principle is not very 
clear, seeing his lordship was willing to take a pension 
if a place were given him at the same time. 

Lord Ilervey was forced to surrender his seals of 
office to Lord Gower, and from that moment assumed 
the character of a sturdy patriot. He made speeches 
in the House and pamphlets out of the House,* but 
as neither placed him in the prominent position for 
which he had fancied himself peculiarly fitted, he 
withdrew from public affairs, and amused his leisure 
by writing memoirs of the court, with materials for 
which he was well supplied, f The disappointment 
he had experienced in being dismissed from his post, 
while it sufficiently accounts for his joining the Oppo¬ 
sition, accounts also for the opposition feeling wliich 
pervades to so great an extent his characters of many 
of the persons who belonged to the Court. His course 
as a patriot was more brief than had been his career 
as a courtier. His health, which had always been 
delicate, now broke down altogether, and he died on 
the 8th of August, 1743. Under the influence of that 
irritation which disappointed ambition engenders, 
probably much increased by an originally weak 
constitution. Lord Hervey affected to be something 

* His principal speeches were against the Gin Act and the 
Hanoverians; his pamplilets, “ Miscellaneous liPlioughts on the pre¬ 
sent posture of Foreign and Domestic Affairs,” and “ The Question 
stated with regard to our Array in Flanders.” 

t Published in 1848, edited by the Right Hon. J. W. Croker, 
and frequently referred to in this volume. 

VOU I. 2 A 
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of a misanthrope, something more of a satirist 
and cynic. In one of his Satires ” he ventures to 
express a most comprehensive amount of dissatis¬ 
faction : he says, 

“ I loathe ni}' being, and abhor mankind.” 

Throughout his memoirs, however, he appears to 
be on particularly good terms with himself, though 
for mankind he certainly affords no indications of 
affection. The true state of the case may have been, 
he was partial and prejudiced. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HORACE WALPOLE AT IIOUGUTON. 

IIouGTiTON Haul had served several generations 
of Norfolk squires as a country residence, but it was 
not the Houghton Hall that obtained such celebrity 
as the mansion of the powerful minister of George II. 
The ancestral seat of the Walpoles had been pulled 
down to make room for an edifice more in accordance 
with the greatness of their descendant. The new 
building was erected on a scale that amazed Sir 
Robert’s friends and irritated his enemies: the 
former dreaded the effect upon his income of so vast 
an expenditure, wdiile the latter affected to see in it 
evidence of that corruption through which they said 
all this wealth v^ias accumulated at the expense of the 
public. 

Like many other men who have raised themselves 
to wealth and eminence, Lord Orford felt the desire 
of leaving some splendid memorial gf his greatness, 
and was thus led into an extravagance, which in 
another he would have been the first to condemn. 
Indeed it is assearted that when Harley was budding 

2 A 2 
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a mansion, Sir Robert observed that a minister who 
raised a great house for himself committed a great im¬ 
prudence. Sir JohnHyndeCotton,towhomthis remark 
had been addressed, when he was shown the splendours 
of Houghton, reminded its master of this observation. 
^‘Your recollection is too late,” replied the Earl, 
wish you had reminded mo of it before I 
began building, it might then have been of service to 
me.”’^ 

He expressed the same sense of having exceeded 
a warrantable ambition, when, on visiting the more 
moderate sized mansion built at Wolterton by his 
brother Horace, he regretted not having contented 
himself with such a house. Indeed, the elevation of 
the new building at Houghton, presented all the 
features of a palace, and made the magnates of the 
county look upon their ancestral mansions, hitherto the 
admiration of the neighbourhood, with discontent. 

The Lord of Houghton, too, chose to live as he 
had built. A hospitality so comprehensive asto¬ 
nished his neighbours quite as much as the glories of 
the place in wliich it was so freely proffered. For 
three weeks in spring he entertained his private 
friends and coadjutors in the Ministry, witli a sump¬ 
tuousness which they could scarcely have looked for 
in the palace of a prince—and for nearly two months 
of the shooting Reason in autumn he kept open house, 
where every gentleman of the county was a welcome 
visitor, and eveiy political acquaintance might claim 
♦ Coxe. “ Sir Robert Walpole.” Vol. 1, p. 758. 
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the fullest enjoyment of his hospitality.* At 
these banquets, a jovial spirit presided, that warmed 
the heart of the most frigid guest. Lord Orford had 
a very keen sense of the humourous, and great faci¬ 
lity in the expression of social pleasantry: and he 
managed to draw around him, in his more select 
carousals, men the most eminent for facetious talent. 

The nights at Houghton were worthy of being 
red-lettered in the calendar of good fellowship. It 
was Sir Robert’s intense enjoyment of social pleasures, 
that drew forth from Pope the well-known lines:— 

“ Seen him, I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill exchanged for power! 

Seen him, uncumber’d with the venal tribe, 

Smile w'ithout art, and win without a bribe.” 

Never was host happier than was the gr^t 
Minister while presiding over his sumptuous ban¬ 
quets : never were guests more abundantly enter¬ 
tained than those who surrounded his hilarious board. 
It is made a reproach by some, even of his ad¬ 
mirers, that on these occasions he abandoned himself 
more unrestrainedly to the spirit of the hour than 
became a high oflScer of the State, labouring under 
so many serious responsibilities; but the Lord 
of Houghton played his part in the best mode prac¬ 
tised in his day.f His was not the wasteftil excess 
* Lord Hervey says that he went to Norfolk ten days in 
summer and twenty days in winter. “ Memoirs.” Vol. 1, p. 414. 

f Lord Brougham seems to consider him blomeable for follow¬ 
ing in his convivial enjoyments, ** rather the fashion of his own day 
than of ours.” We do not see how he could follow a fashion that 
did not come into vogue for at least a century after his death. 
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of the pompous Newcastle—^the disorderly revelries 
of the profligate Wharton—or the infamous buffoon¬ 
eries of the impious Dashwood: Walpole was jovial 
with true English prodigality; yet there was nothing 
excessive in his feasts, except the satisfaction with 
which he and his company regarded each other. 

His proceedings at Houghton excited the ire of 
his enemies, who were never weary of expatiating 
upon his extravagance. Pulteney said,— 

“ He has pleased himself with erecting palaces and extending 
parks, planting gardens in places to which the very earth was to 
be transported in carriages, and embracing cascades and fountains, 
whose w'uter was only to be obtained by aqueducts and machines, 
and imitating the extravagance of Oriental Monorchs, at the 
expense of a free people, whom he has at once impoverished and 
betrayed.” 

Lord Orford was fond of gardening, and went to 
great expense in the cultivation of rare plants. He 
had bought Dr. Uvedale’s Hortus Siccus, at his death, 
for a large sum he was also partial to all out-of-door 
pursuits and amusements, and this led him to take so 
much delight in hunting, both at Eichmond and 
Houghton. The pleasures he experienced in his 
retirement are well expressed in a letter written by; 
him to General Churchill, dated Houghton, June 24,. 
1743: — 

“ The place,” he says, “ affords no news, no subject of entcr- 

* Bradley, the Professor of Botany at Cambridge, dedicated one 
of his numerous works to Sir Robert, and mentions him as “ one 
whose genius had led him to purchase one of the finest collections 
of plants in the kingdom.” 
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tertainment or amusement; for' fine men of wit and pleasure about 
town understand not the language and taste, nor the pleasure of 
the inanimate world. My flatterers here are all mutes. The paks, 
the beeches, the chesiiuts, seem to contend which best shall 
please the Lord of the Manor. They cannot deceive—they will 
not lie. I in sincerity admire them, and have as many beauties about 
me as fill up all my hours of dangling, and no disgrace attending 
me from sixty seven years of age. Within doors we come a little 
nearer to real life, and admii'e upon the almost speaking canvas 
all the airs and graces which tlie proudest ladies can boast.”^ 

He was far from indifferent to literary gratifica¬ 
tions, for Ills reading had been extensive, and he 
often drew upon his memory for illustrations to his 
arguments. On one occasion, in a debase, when 
employing a quotation from one of the odes of Horace, 
his Latin was instantly condemned by Pulteney, who 
was a good classical scholar; its correctness was 
maintained, a w'^ager ensued, and Hardinge, whose 
scholarship was well known, being appealed to^ 
decided against the Minister. 

The din of party strife being over, and the mad¬ 
ness of politics having arrived at a lucid interval by 
the retirement of the Earl of Orford to his ancestral 
seat, his son Horace gladly accompanied the ex- 
Minister to Norfolk, and there employed himself in 
assisting to embellish the family mansion. Horace 
took a very strong interest in his father’s collection of 
pictures; many evidences of this exist in his letters, 

♦ Nicholas Hardinge wrote a clever Latin ode in imitation of this 
letter. • 
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and other published writings: one of the most remark*^ 
able was written by him at this time, under the title 
oi^ Sermon on Painting, preached before the 
Earl ofOrford, at Houghton, 1742.’* 

Lay sermons were not so common as they have 
become since, and an artistic one was quite a 
novelty. We must imagine this impromptu parson, 
finding a pulpit in the Houghton Galleiy, and though 
so far following the usual custom of taking a text 
from the sacred writings, looking for the heads of his 
discourse in the various tableaux that surrounded him. 

His text was from the fifth verse of the 115th 
Psalm, They have mouths, but they speak not: 
eyes have they, but they see not; neither is there any 
breath in their nostrils.” 

Afker a reference to the superstitious abuses of 
art by the Roman Catholic Church, the preacher 
speaks of the goodness of the Creator in providing for 
his creatures a source of such purifying and ennobling 
pleasure: 

“ Not to mention the various arts,’^ he says, “ which he has 
planted in the heart of man, to be elaborated by study, and struck 
out by application, I will only mention this one of painting. Him¬ 
self from the dust could cull forth tliis glorious scene of worlds; 
this expanse of azure heavens and golden suns; these beautiful 
landscapes of hill and dale, of forest and of mountain, of river and 
of ocean. From nothing he could build this goodly frame of man, 
and animate his universal picture with images of himself. To us, 
not endowed with omnipotence, nor masters of creation, he has 
taught, with formless masses of colours, and diversifications of light 
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Olid shade, to call forth the little worlds from blank canvass, and to 
people our mimic landscapes with almost living inhabitants; figures 
who, though they sec not, yet have eyes; and have mouths that 
scarce want speech. Indeed, so great is the perfection to which 
he hath permitted us to arrive, that one is less amazed at the poor 
vulgar who adore what seems to surpass the genius of human 
nature; and almost excuse the credulity of the populace, who sco 
miracles made obvious to their senses by the hand of a Kaphael or a 
Guido.”* 

Before forming an estimate of the value of such 
notices of art, the state of art in this country at 
the period in which they were written, should be con¬ 
sidered. Anything resembling connoisseurship in the 
works of the old masters was very rare. Here and 
there were a few collectors, but they were limited in 
number, and far from correct in judgment. We are 
therefore inclined to estimate at no slight valu^the 
exertions of Horace Walpole towards diffusing a more 
general appreciation of the arts in England. But this 
application of art to religious purposes was more novel 
even than the style of artistic criticism which the 
preacher was introducing to public notice, and great 
credit is due to him for the good taste with which he 
exposes the abuses which had arisen jfrom mis-directed 
art. 

After what has been already quoted the preacher 
goes on to say :— 

“ Where is the good priest, where the true charitable Levite, to 
point out the Creator in the works of the creature; to aid the 
doubting, to strengthen the weak, to imprint the etem^ idea on 

* ” Lord Orford’s Works.” Vol. 2 , p. 281. 
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frail understanding ? Let him lead the poor unpractised soul 
through the paths of religion, and by familiar images mould his 
ductile imagination to a knowledge of his Maker. Then Were 
painting united with devotion, and ransomed from idolatry; and the 
blended labours of the priest and the painter might tend to the glor}” 
of God; then were each picture a sermon, each pencil the pen of a 
heaxenly writer.'’* 

After tliis, the preacher illustrates his text 
by references to various sacred subjects in the 
gallery at Houghton, particularly noticing the Baptism 
of Our Saviour by Albano, several Madonnas, the 
Adoration, as well as Simeon and the Child, by 
Guido, Christ laid in the Sepulchre by Parmegiano, 
and other great works of a like character. He then 
alludes to j)ictures as illustrations of morals : such as 
the Continence of Scipio by Poussin, the Prodigal 
Son'by Salvator Rosa, and some others ; concluding 
with a reference to his father and to his public services, 
as an exanijde of unrewarded merit. He says :— 

“ Cut it is not ncccsstiry to dive into profane history for ex¬ 
amples of unregarded merit; the Scriptures themselves contain 
instances of Uie greatest patriots, who lie neglected, while new- 
fashioned bigots or noisy incendiaries, are the reigning objects of 
public veneration. See the great Moses himself, the lawgiver, the 
defender, the preserver of Israel! Peevish orators are more run 
after, and ai'tful Jesuits more popular. Examine but, the life of 
that slighted patriot; how boldly in his youth he undertook the 
cause of liberty! Unknown, without interest, he Istood against^ 
^ fiicc of Pharaoh! He saved his countrymen from the hand *of 
tyTonny, and from tlftj dominion of an idolatrous King; how 
patiently did he bear, for a series of years, the clamours and cabals 

♦ “ Lord Gi’foi'd’s Works.” Vol, 2, p. 282. 
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of a factious people, wandering after strange lusts, and exasperated 
by ambitious ringleaders. How oft did he intercede for their 
pardon, when injured himself. How tenderly deny them specious 
favours, which he knew must turn to their own destruction. See 
him lead them through opposition, through plots, through enemies, 
to the enjoyment of peace, and in the possession of a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

' It must be borne in mind that these passages 
were written by the author very soon after tlie forced 
retirement of his father from the Ministry, which 
accounts for the tone of indignation that pervades the 
closing paragraphs of the sermon, and the allusion to 
the injustice by which the Earl had suffered, is cleverly 
managed in the reference to the case of the Great 
Lawgiver of the Israelites. Indeed the whole of this 
production is creditable to the writer, and indicates 
no ordinary degi’ce of talent. * 

Horace Walpole's Sermon on the Pictures no 
doubt led him into a desire to produce a more appro¬ 
priate record of Houghton Hall and its works of art. 
Vertue, the engraver, had visited this noble mansion 
as he contrived to do almost every house in England, 
that contained collections of pictures, and in liis papers 

* “ Lord Orford’s Works.” Vol. 1, p. 286. It is not impro¬ 
bable that the objection of irreverence may be raised against 
this lay sermon, ending, as it does, with the Doxology, It s ho ul d , 
however, be remembered, that faith in religious forms had been 
much disturbed by the recent differences of the High and 
liow Church parties, which must have material^ tended to 
>yeaken the public veneration for Christian ceremonies. This 
led to great liberties being taken by the writers of the tipe. Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams published several objectionable parodies, 
on portions of the Ritual, which, nevertheless, were much in vogue. 
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we have met with more than one list of the Houghton 
paintings: as he had previously written a cata¬ 
logue of the family pictures that formerly adorned the 
official residence at Downing-street, he must have had 
ample opportunities of becoming familiar with the 
whole gallery. 

Under the date of July 21st, 1739, Vertue made 
out a list of pictures at Sir Robert Walpole’s, at his 
house next the Treasury, Wliitehall, which appears to 
have comprised many of Sir Robert’s most valuable 
paintings. They were removed in 1742 ; many of them 
were transported to Houghton. It is evident that 
Vertue was continually at one or other of the 
Minister’s mansions, as entries are to be found in his 
manuscript journals from 1722 to 1751, particularly 
in the years 1739-40-41, which imply that his 
services were in frequent requisition by the Minister, 
by whom he was much valued—^this employment 
brought him in contact with Horace Walpole, and 
their mutual knowledge of, and taste for art, must 
have greatly recommended them to each other. 
Vertue possessed also a considerable knowledge of 
British antiquities, a subject with which the Minister’s 
son was striving to make himself famihar, and he was 
indebted to the engraver for some useful hints 
respecting it. 

From one of Vertue’s lists of the pictures, we 
learn their arrangement in the different apartments. 
The hall was extensive and square, ornamented with 
bas-reliefs and busts, and contained, with other works 
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of art, a copy in bronze of the Laocoon, large 
as the original, which cost the proprietor 1000?.; and 
on the staircase was a bronze copy of the Fighting 
Gladiator. The ground-floor apartments contained a 
few pictures, the principal of which were a Susanna 
and the Elders/* by Rubens, with the ^^Rape of 
Europa,” and a Galatea by Guido. The dining-room 
on the first floor possessed several pictures, among 
which was a Landscape by Teniers, and another by 
Wouvermans—the library could boast of little deco¬ 
ration in this way, save a portrait of George I. by 
Kneller, over the chimney. Lord Orford’s bed-room 
contained a portrait of his first wife, by Kneller— 
another bed-room, a portrait of himself in the garter 
and robes. The yellow dining-room could boast of 
rich specimens of Titian, Guido, Vanderwerf, Pietro 
di Cortona, Luca Giordano, and others; with Van¬ 
dyke’s portraits of Children of the Wharton Family, 
of which Sir Robert Walpole bought eleven whole 
lengths, painted by this admirable artist, from the 
Duke of Wharton’s mansion. 

The saloon was remarkable for the four large 
market pieces of Rubens and Snyders—it contained 
also specimens of Murillo, Albano, Le Sueur, and 
Le Brun. There was what was styled a Carlo 
Maratti room and a Vandyke drawing-room—so called 
firom containing several specimens ©f these masters ; 
then there was a green velvet bed-chamber — a 
tapestry-room—a worked bed-chamber—and a great 
dining-room, equally riQhly embellished with paintings 
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by the best masters. The whole collection is stated 
to have cost 40,000Z. Of the prices paid we have 
only a few statements: Vertue says, that Guido’s 
Six Doctors,” and Tlie Virgin in the Cloud,” cost 
75()Z. that '^The Holy Family,” and '^Shepherds 
Worshipping,” of Palmi Vecchio, cost 300Z. each ; 
‘‘The Four Markets,” of Snyders, 428Z., and the 
Carlo Maratti portrait of Clement IX. 200 guineas. 
On one of Vei'tue’s visits to Houghton in 1740^ he 
made this entry in his journal:— 

“ Dined at Maasinghafn. From thence to Houghton Hall, Sir 
Robert Walpole’s. The magnificence and beauty of this structure 
being well known, and in print on a large sheet, which is the best 
description, the range of the state rooms being all finely adorned 
and furnished with great variety, rich furniture, carving, gilding, 
marbje, and stucco works—every room in a different manner; but 
the great collection (ff noble original pictures exceed all others in 
numbers and variety. The particulars' arc expressed in a written 
list of one sheet of paper, which I copied for future remembrance,, 
containing an account of each picture, in what rooms, and the 
names of the masters that painted them.” List of namcs.t 

Verfcue has many other entries in his journal with 
respect to Sir Robert Walpole’s patronage of art— 
under the date of 1722, we find, 

“ Lately bought for Mr. Walpole, in Flanders^ four great 
pictures of F. Snyders. 7 feet by 11 feet, for which he paid 428L 
These are capital pictures of this master’s painting. One repre¬ 
sents an herb market, where all sorts of eatables, roots, heid»*— 
another all sorts of fisji, shell fish—one represents all sorts of fruits 
only—and another represents all sorts of fowls, birds and deer. 


♦ Horace Walpole says 630L 

f MS. Collections of George Veytue. Jarvis lately returned 
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Btags, boar, dogs. These pictures are painted in a bold,* masterly 
manner, strong and natural, the perspective, light and shade, 
finely disposed, being all as light as day. There was two other 
pictures of the same master, and dimensions—one representing a 
Flesh Market,** and the other a “Meal Market.”* 

At what date Sir Robert Walpole began to be a 
collector of pictures does not appear—^but during his 
long administration, he enjoyed the very best oppor¬ 
tunity for forming a collection of the old masters, 
both by impoHation and by private purchase in 
England. Tliere was another mode in which several 
valuable additions were made to his gallery, and this 
was in . the shape of donations :—the groat Minister 
who liad.for so long a season such vast jmtronage at 
his disposal, often received from expecting friends, a 
pictorial remembrance, and this not unfrequently of 
considerable value. The donors were the Duke of 
Montagu ; Thomas, Earl of Pembroke; Sir Horace 
Mann; James, Earl Waldcgrave; Sir Benjamin 

from Italy, where he went for his health. He brought over 
with him a fine picture of Pope Clement IX, painted by Carlo 
Maratti, which he sold to Sir Robert Walpole for 200 guineas 
-—Lord Burlington has such another.” “ Sir Robert Walpole’s 
bust, by Rysbrack. Medal from it by Watter, engraver of Intaglios. 
The reverse, the statue of Marc. Tullius Cicero, standing in the 
habit of a senator or orator; the idea from an antique, in the 
possession of Lord Lovell. This and the motto, the fancy of Lord 
Hervey, alluding to his powers of oration in difficult matters of 
state. This is one of the first essays of the medal kind I have seen 
done by this artist.” MS. 1739. 

* MS. Collections of George Vertue. 
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Keene; Lord Tyrawley; Sir Henry Bedingfield; 
Sir Joseph Danvers, and General Churchill, Their 
contributions, however, form but a small portion 
of the collection, which principally consisted of pur¬ 
chases from the most eminent galleries then known 
to exist—^those of Do Morville, of M. de la Vrillifere, 
of the Marquis Mari, at Genoa, of the Zambeccari 
Palace, at Bologna, the Amaldi Palace, at Florence, 
the Pallavicini collection at Rome, that of the Mar¬ 
quis Angeli, and one or two more: the Hough¬ 
ton gallery also owed obligations to the Bedford, 
Buckingham, Portland, Halifax, Wharton, Chandos, 
Cadogan, Howe, Scawen, Wade, Gibbons, and Holland 
collections. The pictures were 222 in number; and 
were regarded as forming one of the finest galleries 
in the kingdom. Amongst them were what were con¬ 
sidered to be some of the best specimens of Italian 
art, together with fine examples of the Dutch, French, 
and English schools. 

In later years the entire collection at Houghton, 
with the excejjtion of a few favourites secured by the 
object of his memoir, for his own gallery, were sold 
to Catherine, Empress of Russia, for 40,000?., and they 
now adorn the Hermitage Palace of St. Petersburg. 

The extent of Lord Orford’s collection rendered 
necessary a better guide than the sheet list with which 
visitors were wont to be satisfied ; and towards the end 
of August, 1743, Horace Walpole had completed a work 
of this description, which he very appropriately dedi- 
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cated to his father.* It is preceded by an introduction, 
in which the author points out the distinguishing 
characteristics of the various schools of painting, of 
which specimens existed in the gallery: his obser¬ 
vations on the peculiarities of artists are generally 
full of acuteness, combining considerable knowledge 
of their several styles. An instance may be given in 
his account of Salvator Rosa, of whom he says,— 

“ His thouf'hts, his expression, his landscapes, his laiowledge of 
the force of shade, and his masterly management of horror and 

* In Vcrtuc’s MS. Hook 1747, there is tlie first design sketched 
out for the ** JEdcs Walpolianro,” with a list of all the illustrations, 
plans, and sections to be given in the work. It consists of four 
pages small 4to., first written in pencil. In the year 1751 this is 
repeated in another book in the following form, which, in the index, 
is called “ A design to publish them—the Walpole Pictures.’' Jlut 
this w'ork illustrated the building generally ; the engravings from 
the gallery of pictures were not published till 1778. 

Title, “iEDES WALFOLIANA3.” 

Dedication. 

Introduction, with or without a border. 

The table of painters in succession; eight or ten printed leaves ; 
ornaments or tail pieces. 

1. Ware’s Title. General plan—^to be grand or not. Dr. 
Bland’s inscription. 2. West front, done. 3. East front, done. 4. 
West front. 5. South end, done. 6. General plan, done. 7. Staii*- 
case. 8. Staircase. 9. Great floor. Chimney pieces, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Ceilings, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 10. Section of 

the West front. 11. Section of the Saloon Hall. 12. Section of 
the East front. 13. Stables plan. 14-15. Upright stables. 16. 
Water-house not done. Some of the last, £—^if engraved. 25 
plates done. About 85 or 90 plates to be done, about 16 inches 
by 12. 

First thoughts, a consideration of Mr. H. Walpole. To print 
this proof in large sheets. 

VOL. I. 2 B 
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distress, have placed him in the first-class of painters. In Lord 
Townshend’s * Belisarius,’* one sees a majesty of thought equal to 
Raphael, an expression great as Poussin’s. In Ijord Orford’s 
‘ Prodigal,’ is represented the extremity of misery and low nature ; 
not foul and burlesque, like Michael Angelo Caravaggio; nor 
minute, circumstantial and laborious, like the Dutch painters. 
One of them would have painted him eating broth with a w’ooden 
spoon, and have employed three days in finishing up the bowl 
that held it. In the story of the ‘ Old Man and liis Sons,’ one 
sees drawing, and a taste of draperies equal to the best collected 
from the antique. Salvator was a poet, and an excellent satirist. 
Here again was a union of those arts, llis pictures contain the 
true genius and end of satire. Though heightened and expressive 
as his figures are, they still mean more than they 8pcak.’‘f 


If there be no very profound knowledge of the 
principles of art in this criticism, at least there is none 
of »that very profound pretension, which is often 
paraded in artistic criticism at the present day. 
Compared with the information now thought necessary 
for a connoisseur, Walpole’s knowledge of the old 
masters was very limited ; it is, however, but justice 
to add that his judgment in painting was in advance 
of his contemporaries, and that his writings and 
example exercised considerable influence in pro¬ 
ducing that aesthetic taste which has ever since con¬ 
tinued to diffuse itself over an increasing circle. 

A better idea of Walpole’s estimate of the great 
Italian painters may be gathered from the concluding 

* A fine picture by Salvator at Kainham, presented to Lord 
Townshend by Frederick the Great, and now in the possession of a 
descendant, Lord Charles Townsbend, a distinguished connoisseur. 

t “ Lord Orford’s Works.” Vol. 2, p. 233. 
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paragraph of the production from which we have been 
quoting, wherein ho says :— 

“ 1 can admire Correggio's grace and exquisite finishing ; but I 
cannot overlook his wretched drawing and distortions. I admire 
Pannegiano’s more majestic grace, and wish the length of limbs and 
necks, which form those graceful airs, were natural. Titian 
■wanted to have seen the antique; Poussin to have seen Titian ; 
Lc Sueur, whom 1 think in drawing and expression equal to Poussin, 
and in the great ideas of his heads and attitudes second to liaphacl, 
like the first, wanted colouring, and had not the fine draperies of 
the latter. Albano never painted a picture but some of the figures 
were stiff and wanted gi*acc; and then his scarce ever succeeding 
in large vsubjccts w’ill throw him out of the list of perfect painters. 
Dominichino, wdiosc ‘Communion of St. Jerome,’ is allowed to be 
the second picture in the world, wOvS generally low in his colouring, 
liard in his contours, and wanted a knowledge of the chlaro oacuro. 
In short, in my opinion, all the qualities of a perfect painter, never 
met but in Raphael, Guido, and Annibal Oaracci.’ * » 

Lord Orford was not neglected in liis retirement 
either by his eiieinies or friends. The former made a 
final attempt to harass him in December, 1 743, by a 
motion in the House of Commons, brought forward by 
Waller, for a Committee of Enquiry into his conduct ; 
but the House and the coimtry had had enough of 
such proceedings, and the motion was lost by a large 
majority. He was frequently consulted by the King, 
who wrote or sent messages by his confidential 
attendants :—the Duke of Devonshire and Lord 
Cholmondely, Colonel Selwyn, Groom of the Bed¬ 
chamber, and Ranby, Surgeon to 4he Household, 
were employed on these missions; but the most 
secret communications took place at the residence of 
. “ Lord Orfijtd's Works.” Vol 2, p. 236. 

2 B 2 
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Mr. Fowle, of Golden Square (who had married the 
Earl’s niece), late at night—Mr. Towle’s family 
having previously been sent out of the way—and 
the agent was the King’s confidential page, Livry. 
All the Earl’s letters were destroyed by the King 
as soon as read, that they might not compromise 
him. 

It was through this private intelligence that the 
Earl of Bath was defeated in a design he had for some 
time entertained, of succeeding as the head of the 
Government, on the removal or death of Lord 
Wilmington. He had contrived to gain over to his 
views many of the existing ministers, and he allowed 
the King to take a journey to Hanover, in the fullest 
conviction that before his Majesty returned he should 
be First Liord of the Treasury. But already had the 
King’s attention been drawn to the failing health 
of the Minister, and a substitute for him recom¬ 
mended, in the person of a former colleague of the 
Walpoles, for whom Lord Orford still entertained a 
sincere esteem; and to Lord Bath’s exceeding astonish¬ 
ment, when the contingency on which he had cal¬ 
culated took place, Henry Pelham, the Duke of New¬ 
castle’s brother, was appointed to the vacant post, to 
which was soon afterwards added that of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Another disappointment was in 
store for him, which there is no doubt proceeded from 
the same source, for on Lord Gower’s resigning the 
Privy Seal, Pulteney put himself forward, full of con¬ 
fidence for his friend, the Earl of Carlisle; but the 
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King chose to nominate Lord Cholmondely, who had 
married one of Lord Orford’s daughters. 

It was only on one occasion that the ex-Minister 
openly assisted the Government, and this he did at a 
time when such assistance was of the greatest value 
to their existence as a united ministry. As usual the 
administration was divided into two parties :—one 
headed by the Duke of Newcastle, the other by Lord 
Carteret; and this division became more than usually 
conspicuous on the subject of continuing Hanoverian 
troops in the pay of Great Britain. These troops 
wore very unpopular in England, and the war, wliich 
was for the interests of the Electorate rather than for 
those of the Kingdom, was so much the subject of 
general opprobrium, that every thing connected 
with Hanover became a mark of public abuse and 
ridicule. 

Lord Orford had always strongly opposed the 
war—in short he was systematically a peace Minister ; 
but the country having contracted engagements with 
these troops, he could not now sanction their being 
discharged. At a private dinner, arranged by his 
friend Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, he met those 
members of the Administration who were most averse 
to continuing the Hanoverian troops, and his argu¬ 
ments as to the absolute necessity of the measure, 
notwithstanding its odium, producfsd such an effect 
upon them, that the whole Cabinet came over to his 
opinion. Lord Orford never advocated this policy 
publicly, for he did not attempt to play any prominent 
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part in the House of Lords ; except on one occasion, 
when he appears, quite unpremeditatedly,tohave come 
forward, as much to his own credit as to the disgrace 
of the Government. The King had on the 18th of 
February, 1744, sent a message to both Houses of 
Parliament, informing them of the young Pretender’s 
being at I^aris, evidently for tlie furtherance of some 
design against this country: and tliey replied by an 
address expressive of their devotion to the House of 
Hanover. On the 28th of the same month the Duke 
of Newcastle, by command of the King, presented 
other papers to the House of Lords, containing 
further information on the same subject, and liis 
Grace, after a few flattering words respecting the 
loyalty of the House, allowed counsel to be heard in 
a private case. Lord Orford then rose, and after 
reminding his audience of the apprehensions he had 
long ago expressed—^with no other result than 
ridicule,—of the invasion with which the country was 
now menaced, j)roceeded to read his brother peers a 
severe lecture on the indifibrence to the King’s 
interests, indicated by the inattention they had sliown 
to his Majesty’s message, in allowing it to pass 
without comment. 

“ As such treatment, my Lords,” he exclaimed, with an anima¬ 
tion that quite astonished bis auditors, ** has never been deserved 
by his Majesty, so it has never before been practised. And sure 
my Lords, if his hereditary council should select, for such an 
instance of disrespect, a time of distraction and confusion; a time 
when the greatest Power in Europe is setting up a Pretender to his 
Throne; and when only the winds have hindered an attempt to 
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invade bis dominions; it may give our enemies occasion to imagine 
and report that we have lost all veneration for the person of our 
Sovereign. I have, indeed, particular reason to express my 
astonishment and my uneasiness on this occasion. I feci my breast 
fired with the warmest gratitude to a gracious and royal master, 
whom I have so long served ; my heart overflow s with zeal for his 
honour, and ardour for tlie lasting seem-ity of his illustrious house. 
Hut, my Lords, the danger is common, and an invasion equally 
involves all our happiness, all our hopes, and all our fortunes. It 
cannot be thought consistent with the wdsdom of your Lordships 
to be employed in determining private property, when so weighty 
an aflair as the security of the wdiole kingdom demands your 
attention; when it is not known but at this instant the enemy has 
set foot on our coast, is ravaging our cmmlry w ith fire and sword, 
and threatens us with no less than extirpation or servitude. If you 
neglect the public security, if you suffer the declared enemies of 
your name to proceed in their designs. without resistance, where 
will be your dignities, your honours, and your liberties ? You will 
then boast no more of the high prerogatives of your House, your 
freedom of speech, and share in the legislature. If the enemy, my 
Lords, should obtain success, that success which they apparently 
expect, and which yet they w’ould not hope, without some prospect 
of being joined by the disaffected part of our owm countrymen; the 
consequences must be, that the person whom they would place on 
the Ihrone, w’ould retain only the shadow of a Sovereign, he would 
be no other than a Viceroy to the French King; and your Lord¬ 
ships, who now sit in this House, with a dignity envied by every 
class of nobility in the world, would then he no better than the 
slaves of a slave to an ambitious, arbitraiy tyrant. 

“ Pardon me, my Lords!’' he exclaimed, with genuine emotion, 
“ if a zeal for his Majesty, for your honour and dignities, and the 
safety of the nation, fires me with uncommon ardour. Permit me 
to rouse you from this lethargy; and let if not be said, that you 
suffer any disregard to be showm to intimations thus important; 
intimations sent by his Majesty, and which relate to nothing less 
than the preservation of the kingdom. 1 hope, therefore, before 
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you proceed to call in counsel for a private cause, you will show so 
much regard to the great, the universal, the national interest, as to 
concert a proper form of address to his Majesty, that he may 
not appear labouring for oiu safety, while we ourselves neglect 
it.”* 

This well-merited rebuke had an immediate effect 
both on the House and on the Minister—the latter 
endeavoured to excuse himself for his remissness, but 
did it very clumsily—the fonner unanimously voted a 
loyal address. It produced a striking effect also upon 
the Prince of Wales, who seemed particularly gratified 
by the zeal of the Earl for his family. His Royal 
Highness left his seat, and, as he took Lord Orfbrd 
by the hand, expressed his acknowledgments in the 
most grateful language, winding up with a gracious 
penuission for the EarPa family to attend his levies, 
which had hitherto been denied. 

After this occurrence Lord Orford was eagerly 
courted by the two parties into which the ministry 
was divided ; each of which sought by means of his 
assistance to improve its own position.f The Duke 

*“ Debrett’s Debates.” Vol. 1, p. 177.—-One of his eulogists, 
when alluding to Lord Orford’s exertions on this occasion, says,— 
“ He retained his anxiety and zeal for the safety of his country to 
his latest breath, which in a critical and dangerous period he 
expressed in one of the finest speeches ever made in the House of 
Lords, in his last speech, spoken to apprize tlie nation of its danger, 
to which it remained insensible.”—On the Conduct and Principles 
of Sir Robert Walpol^.*’—^Ry Governor Pownall. 

f The Duke of Newcastle writes to Lord Hardwickc, November 
10, 1744:—“It is necessary to find means of satisfying Lord 
Orford, and a certain number of his friends; for without this last, 
we have no ground to stand on, and shall, 1 fear, be obliged to show 
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of Newcastle was the stronger in the Cabinet, but 
the ex-Minister had cause to distrust his professions : 
Carteret, now Earl of Granville, though less influen¬ 
tial, made a bold push for superiority, by urging the 
King to apply to Lord Orford. This was presently 
done, for Lord Cholmondeley was directed to write 
to his father-in-law, to command his attendance in 
town, for at least a week or ten days previously to 
the meeting in Parliament, that the Government 
might have the benefit of his assistance and advice 
on the present alarming state of affairs. 

His lordship lost no time in assuring his Majesty 
of his entire devotion, and willingness to serve him in 
a private capacity, and expressed his intention of 
leaving Houghton directly his health would permit, 
for he was tlien siiflering from severe illness. In his 
reply to Lord Cholmondeley, he added :— 

“ I am heartily sorry to see the King's affairs reduced to such 
extremities. It has been a long time easy to foresee the unavoidable 
and almost unsui’mountablc difficulties that would attend the 
present system of politics. I wish to God it was as easy to show 
the way out of them. But be assured that I will in everything, to 
the utmost of my power, consult and contribute to tlie honour, 
interest, and safety of the King and kingdom.’* 

A second letter from Lord Cholmondeley, while 
expressing the King’s gratification at his ready 
acquiescence with liis wishes, seemed to urge his 

in a few months that wc have not strength *enough to support tlie 
King’s affairs, though he should put them in our hands.”—** Hard- 
wicke Papers.’* 
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proceeding to London with all possible despatch. 
Lord Orford was soon on the road ; but, before his 
arrival in town, another intrigue had rendered such 
despatch useless, and his assistance was no longer 
required. The Pelhams had formed an alliance 
with the friends of the Prince, the Opposition Whigs, 
and the Tories ; the Earl of Granville foimd it 
necessary to resign liis post of Secretary of State, in 
which he was succeeded by Lord Harrington, and 
the Miiiistiy thus fonned took the ridiculous title of 
The Broad Bottom.’’ 

The Ear] s journey from Norfolk, in a very weak 
state of body, resulting from a severe attack of the 
stone, so aggravated his symptoms,* that he endea¬ 
voured to allay his excessive agony, by large and 
frequent doses of opium, through the effects of which 
he was not awake four hours out of the four-and- 
twenty.^ His state shortly became so critical, that 
very little hopes were entertained of his recovery, 

* A letter found among the Etough Papers, ^Tittcn by Mr. 
Fowle (who had married Lord Orford’s niece) to Henry Etough, 
gives a minute account of his sufferings from tliis painful disorder. 
It appeai-s that he >va8 attended by Sir Edward Ilulse, Dr. Jurin, 
and Dr. Crow; but though, through their treatment, favourable 
symptoms manifested themselves, there was no concealing his 
danger. “He was given over,” as tlicwTiter declares,” “and with 
the greatest magnanimity and patience resigned himself, and sub¬ 
mitted, and took leave of Lord Walpole and his other children.” 
Mr. Fowde adds, “ MJ lord’s greatness, ability, and goodness is 
under general acknowledgments, and there truly appears a general 
concern for his lordship.” 
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and his son feelingly expresses in liis letters life 
sense of his impending loss.* Lord Orford died on 
the 18th of March, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

Unfortunately for the reputation of this great 
man, contemporary chroniclers were too deeply pre¬ 
judiced against the name of Walpole, to do justice to 
the very superior talents he possessed as a statesman; 
and, influenced by their party-coloured views, suc¬ 
ceeding writers have satisfied themselves with echoing 
the ciy against him. It is only within the last few 
years that due enquiry has been instituted into the 
measures of Walpole, and the more carcfuUy it has 
been prosecuted, the stronger has the impression 
become, that he was one of the most intelligent 
rulers this country ever possessed. Of the accusa¬ 
tions that were lavished upon him, there seems to 
have been no proof produced; and as he died, not 
only poor, but very mucli in debt, the insinuations 
confidently thrown out, of his having accumulated 
immense riches at the expense of the public, and the 
more daring charges of corruption on the most com¬ 
prehensive scale, circulated by his enemies, of course 
fall to the ground. 

The advantages which his country derived from 
his long services, have been well expressed by one 
who knew his worth, and could thoroughly appreciate 
it. • 

“ In these times,” says Governor Pownall, “ amidst men of rank 
and fortune in the country, among active politicians of* the first 


♦ “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. 2, p. 20. 
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abilities, the genius and abilities, the vigour and practical know¬ 
ledge of Walpole, rose ascendant. Nothing but a spii'it of enter¬ 
prise would then have dared to undertake the business of the nation, 
knowing what and how perilous it Avas. The standing foremost in 
such a political w’arfare, risking in the contest an actual war against 
such an inveterate and desperate party could arise from, and be 
animated by nothing but courage, derived from principle andknow- 
ledgc. The point to bo gained was a great object, and necessary to 
the existence of the constitution; the measures by which it was to 
be obtained, were fraught not only with open and direct, but with 
secret and treacherous danger,' w'hich no man of ordinary zeal or 
knowledge would have dared to encounter. Walpole undertook 
this business, stood foremost, and had the command of it. lie held 
the ascendant over the spirits of men, and they ranged themselves 
in a voluntary subordination to him. With this command he broke 
the measures of the Tories ; he made the Papists understand that 
it was their best interest to bo quiet; he bore down and suppressed 
the ^Facobitc party, and rendered them impotent; he warded off the 
hostile designs of Foreign Powers; he settled the peace of the 
nation; he established the government by fixing the House of 
Hanover firmly on the throne, under such conditions of administra¬ 
tion os restored, perfected, and secured the constitution of his 
country.”* 

His son Horace, who was a most zealous cham¬ 
pion of his reputation, has left us the following, 
among his recollections and impressions of this great 
man :— 

“ Wit, I think, he had not naturally,” he says, “though I am 
sure he had none from affectation, as simplicity was a predominant 
feature iu his amiable composition; but he possessed that perhaps 
most true species of ivit, which flows from experience and deep 
knowledge of mankind, and consequently had more in his later 
than in his earlier years; which is not common to a talent that 


* “ On the Conduct and Principles of Sir Robert Walpole.’ 
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generally flashes from spirits, though they alone cannot bestow 
it.’* 

He never put forth any pretensions to wit—but 
his conversation abounded in humour ; and, though 
this sometimes was too free, it Avas at least free from 
ill-feeling. 

In reference to certain statements introduced by 
Dr. Kipjois in the Biographica Britannica,” Horace 
Walpole says,— 

“ Sir Kobert is accused of having, out of spite, influenced the 
House of ( -omraons to expel the late Lord narriiigtou, for the noto¬ 
rious job of the Hamburg Lottery. Spite was not the ingredient 
most domineering in my father’s character; but whatever has been 
said of the corruption or servility of Houses of Commons,f when 

* “Walpole Letters.” Vol., vi. p. 105. He wrote this on Sir 
David Dalrymple’s suggesting to him to write his father’s life., 

j" There has been a groat deal of exaggeration respecting the 
manner in which the Minister obtained his majorities, which may 
usually be traced to the fallacious pages of the “Craftsman.” On this 
subject, the Kev. Robert Hall, in a paper of his “ On a Reform 
in Parliament,” asserts that “ Sir Robert Walpole used to say, 
‘ every man had his price,’ a maxim on M-hich ho relied -with so 
much security, that he declared he seldom troubled himself with the 
election of members, but rather chose to stay and buy them up 
when they came to market.” The Rev. writer does not give his 
authority, for this sweeping assertion, but adds a note comprising 
matter still more startling, stating that the business of the manager of 
the House of Commons “ is to distribute with art and policy amongst 
the members who have no ostensible places, sums of money for 
their support during the session; besides contracts, lottery-tickets, 
and other douceurs. It is no uncommon circumstance at the end of 
a session, for a gentleman to receive five iSmdred or a thousand 
pounds for his services.” “ Anecdotes of Lord Chatham.” Vol. ii. 
p. 121. We are not inclined to place reliance on such anrttithority; 
our opinion however, is that in Walpole’s days the House was much 
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was there one so prostitute that it would have expelled one of their 
own members for a fraud not proved, to gratify the vengeance of 
the Minister ? And a Minister must have been implacable indeed, 
and a House of Commons profligate indeed, to inflict such a stigma 
dn an innocent man, because he had been attached to a rival pre¬ 
decessor of the Minister. It is not less strange that the Ham- 
burghers son should not have vindicated his parent’s memory at 
the opportunity of the secret committee on Sir Robert, but should 
ndsh for a manuscript memorandum of Serjeant Skinner after the 
death of this last. I hope Sir Robert will have no such apologist.* 

Tlie accusations of corrupt influence, which pre¬ 
judiced writers have industriously sought to fix upon 
his memory, have been ably disposed of by Governor 
Pownall, who appears to have been well acquainted 
with the character he describes,— 

“ A life of active politics, exercised and trained in forming and 
opposing parties, in acquiring and holding a lead amongst men, had 
given Walpole experimental knowledge of the human heart. Ho 
had lived with men in their homes in private ; he had acted with 
them abroad in public; he had seen them in all tempers and seasons; 
he knew them to be the quick intus et in cute : he had experience 
to feel how little (whatever they might pretend) they were con- 

more corrupt than the Minister, and moreover, if he found that 
every man had his price, he was not so greatly to blame in seciuring 
him at hi.s valuation, if the welfare of the state required it. Such 
purchases w'ould only be made under urgent circumstances, and 
very possibly were made to some small extent, but it is impossible 
to suppose, that the Minister dealt in these wares in tiie wholesale 
way, which the Rev. Mr. Hall and others have indicated. Walpole 
howeverncvcf sate? that “every roan had his price:’* what he did. 
my related to the faction which was then striving to drive him from 
office, every individual of which assumed an exaggerated patriotism, 
and the Minister knowing them better than any man, stated that 
“ all these mm have their price,” 

• * “Walpole Letters.” Vol. 6, p. 106. 
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nected by general principle, where the spirit of party ceased, and 
how ready many of them were to betray one another, or to forsake 
their leaders, if any offer could make it worth their while to enlist 
with others. He had on all sides, and in almost every period, had 
oxpericnee of their proneness to change. Many were ready to pro¬ 
mote arbitrary measures ; he used the influence of Government only 
to make them free and obedient subjects of a limited Government. 
Even against his enemies, and the enemies of the constitution where 
he might have used force, he applied only influence so fiir as to 
disarm mischief; and at the same time with the same influence, 
taught those enemies to find it their interest to become in some 
degree friends. Yet as these proselyte and mercenary friends could 
not be trusted in principle, lie had them bound to obedience, by 
such notions as had, and did, continue to operate on them.”* 

We have traced this remarkable man throughout 
his brilliant career, but luivc as yet scarcely spoken of 
him out of that spliere in which he si tone like a star 
among his political contemporaries. It is however 
necessary that the reader should know something of the 
man as well as of the statesman, for he would possess 
but an imperfect idea of his character who beheld only 
its political phases. 

Walpole’s personal appearance on attaining man¬ 
hood was so prepossessing that at his first marriage, 
he and his wife were generally talked of as the 
handsome couple,” and his advantages in this respect 
were generally commented on when he walked in pro¬ 
cession at the installation of the Knights of the 
Garter. Nevertheless, he does not seem to have prided 
himself on his good looks and admimble figure, for he 

* “ On tbe Conduct and Principles of Sir Robert Walpole,” by 
Governor Pownall, 
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was rather careless than otherwise respecting his ap¬ 
pearance, and was remarkable for a plain and simple 
style of dress.* 

His cordiality of manner and the charms of his 
conversation few foimd it possible to resist. Whether 
as liost or guest his countenance beamed with a cheer¬ 
ful sunshine that warmed every heart around him.t 
The King and Queen experienced the influence of 
his good-humoured pleasantry quite as much as the 
humblest acquaintance who was honoured with a 
place at his table ; and in his own peculiar circle of 
intimates, it is not easy to do justice to that enthu¬ 
siastic affection of which he was so long the object. :j: 

* This trait so creditable to him, was seized hold of by his 
enemies to identify him M'ith the gross caricature which “The 
Craftsman,” produced in the following lines: “ There entered a man 
dressed in a plain habit, with a pui-sc of gold in his hand. He 
threw himself forward into the room in a bluff ruffianly manner, a 
smile, or rather a sneer upon his countenance.” 

f Ilis good temper was sometimes put to the proof in a 'way 
that astonished his friends, of which his son relates an amusing 
anecdote. “General Sutton,” he informs us “ was one day sitting by 
my father at his dressing; Sir Robert says to John, who was 
shaving him, ‘ John, you cut me,’ presently afterwards ‘ John, you 
cut me,’ and again, with the same patience, ‘ John, you cut me.’ 
Sutton started up and cried ^By God, if he can bear it, 1 can’t; and 

if you cut him once more, d-my blood if I don’t knock you 

down.’ ”—“ Walpole Letters.” Vol., iv. p. 66. 

X “ Never -w'as a man in private life, more beloved ” acknow¬ 
ledges one of his opponents, “ and his enemies allow, no man did 
ever in private life dei^eiv’e it more. lie was humane and grateful, 
and a generous friend to all who he did not think would abuse that 
friendship. This character naturally procured that attachment to 
his person, which has been falsely attributed solely to a corrupt in. 
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One of the most earnest of his friends sought to 
do justice to these agreeable qualities in the following 
lines:— 


“ But Orford's self I’ve seen whilst I have read, 

Laugh the heart’s laugh, and nod th’ approving head : 
Pardon, gi*eat sliade, if duteous on thy hearse, 

I hang iny grateful tributary verso; 

If I who followed through thy various day. 

Thy glorious zenith, and thy bright decay. 

Now strew thy tomb with flowers, and o’er thy urn. 
With England, liberty, and envj" mourn. 

Ilis soul was great, and dared not but do well. 

His noble pride still urged him to excel. 

Above the thirst of gold, if in his heart 
Ambition governed, avarice had no part, 

A genius to explore untrodden ways. 

Where prudence sees no track, nor ever straj^s; 

Which books and schools in vain attempt to teach, • 
And which laborious art can never reach. 

Falsehood and flattery, and the tricks of Court, 

He left to statesmen of a meaner sort; 

Their cloaks and srailc.s were offered him in vain, 

His acts were justice which he dared maintain. 

His words were truth, that held them in disdain. 

Open to friends but e’en to foes sincere, 

Alike remote from jealousy and fear ; 

Though envy’s howl, though faction’s hiss he heard, 
Though senates frowned—^though death itself appeared; 
Calmly he viewed them; conscious that liis ends 
Were right, and truth and innocence his friends. 

Thus was he formed to govern, and to please; 

Familiar greatness—dignity with ease,» 


\ 

fluence, and to private interest, but this showed itself at a time 
when these principles were very faint in their operation, and when 
his ruin seemed inevitable.** ** Faction Detected.**' Page 62. 
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Composed his frame, admired in ev’ry state. 

In private amiable—in public great; 

Gentle in power, but daring in disgrace: 

His love was liberty, his wish was peace. 

Such was the man that smiled upon my lays; 

And what can heighten thought, or genius raise. 

Like praise from him whom all mankind must praise? 

Whose knowledge, courage, temper, all surprised, 

Whom many loved, few hated, none despised.'*^ 

Tlie poet Lad more experience in lampooning than 
in eulogy, but few Lad Lad better opportunitieKS of 
becoming acquainted witL tlie subject of Lis verse, and 
we must add tLat few felt more disposed to do it justice. 
TLe scLoolfellow of tLe son Lad been welcomed to tlio 
Lome of tlie fatLcr; and perhaps, to show his gratitude 
for such kindness, he Lad been so active in assailing 
the Minister’s enemies. When Lord Orford died, Sir 
Charles Hanbuiy Williams Lad cause for regret; he 
lost a warm friend and a powerftil patron. 

A man of more amiable disposition than Sir 
Robert Las rarely been placed in a position so trying 
to the temper. His sympathies were always with the 
good; indeed, so completely was this the case that 
when any person had done him grievous wrong, if he 
exhibited signs of contrition and promised amendment, 
Walpole’s entire forgiveness was sure to be the result. 
Trusting to this well-known trait of his character, the 
profligate Duke of Wharton sought him on the eve of 
Bishop Atterbur^’s trial, and assuming the aspect of 
penitenoe, gained not only the Minister’s forgiveness 

* Sir Cteks HiMaklmvy Williaiiis. . 
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but his confidence, which the Duke abused the next 
day in the House of Lords in a manner that ought 
to have considerably lessened Walpole’s faith in 
appearances; nevertheless, such was the honesty and 
kindness of his nature, that he never ceased to trust, 
though often betrayed, and continued to oblige, 
though frequently rewarded with ingratitude. 

He was easy of access, affable to strangers, indul¬ 
gent to his dependents, and generous in all his habits : 
affronts that were put upon him when out of power, 
in power he never cared to remember, and though 
embarrassed by the treachery of those who deserted 
him when they fancied him gi*owing weak, as soon as 
ho re-established his strength, the traitors generally 
escaped the punishment it was then in his power to 
inflict. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu on seeing a portrait 
of her old friend, wrote the following lines :— 

“ These were the lively eyes and rosy hue 
Of Robin’s face when Robin first I knew; 

The gay companion and the favourite guest, 

Loved without awe, and without views caressed. 

His cheerful smile and honest open look 
Added new graces to the truths he spoke. 

Then every man found something to commend, 

The pleasant neighbour, and the worthy friend; 

The gen’rous master of a private house, 

The tender father and indulgent spouse. 

The hardest censors, at the worst, IJbUeved 
His temper was too easily deceived: 

A consequential ill good nature draws; * 

A bad effect but from a noble cause.** 


2 0 2 
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It has been affirmed that Lord Orford was never a 
patron of literary merit indeed, it has been insinuated 
that he had but an indifferent opinion of men of letters 
and never had a taste for reading. The following 
instances will at least prove that he was not neglect¬ 
ful of merit when it came under his notice. Sir 
William Browne addressed to him an Ode in imi¬ 
tation of Horace.f The author of the ''Night 
Thoughts/’ for whom he had obtained a pension of 
200/. a-ycar, immortalized him in a poem, called 
"The Instalment.”! Baron Monteney, who had been 
the contemporary of his son, Sir Edward, at college, 
inscribed to him his edition of the " Orations of De- 

* “ Of the fifty thousand pounds which the Secret Committee 
found to have been expended by 'Walpole’s ministry on daily scrib- 
blers^/or their daily bread, not a sixpence was received, cither then 
or when the Pelhams afterwards followed the example, by a writer 
whose name is now enviably known. All went to the Guthries, 
the Amhurts, the Arnalls, the Ralphs, and Oldmixons. A Cook 
was pensioned—a Fielding solicited Walpole in vain.’* “Forster’s 
Oliver Goldsmith.” Page 71. 

t Ode in imitation of Horace, addressed to the Right Honour¬ 
able Sir Robert Walpole, on ceasing to be Minister, Feb. 6, 1741, 
designed as a just panegyric on a great Minister, the glorious Revo¬ 
lution, Protestant Succession, and Principles of Liberty. To which is 
added the original Ode defended, by Sir William Browne, M.H. 
1765. 4to. 

t At this the muse shall kindle and aspire. 

My breath, 0 Walpole, glows with grateful fire; 

Tlie streams of royal bounty, turned by thee. 

Refresh the dry remains of poesy. 

My fortune shows when arts arc Walpole’s care, 

What slender worth forbids us to despair. 

Be this thy partial smile from censure free, 

*Twas meant for merit, though it fell on me. 
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mosthenes.” He encouraged Gordon to bring out his 
translation of Tacitus, one volume of which was dedi¬ 
cated to him; he afforded similar assistance to 
Bradley, the botanical professor at Cambridge, who 
acknowledged his obligation in the same way. He 
enlisted the pen of Matthew Concanen, whom he 
rewarded with the attorney-generalship of Jamaica. 
To Dr. Zachary Pearce, afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester, the learned editor of Cicero,’’ he pre¬ 
sented the Deanery of Winchester. To Pitt, who 
wrote under the name of Osbonie,* and published a 
periodical called the Gazetteer,” he gave a pension. 
To Dr. Henry Bland with whom he had been at 
Eton and Cambridge, ho gave valuable prefennents ; 
he was equally liberal towards Dr. Edmund Keene, 
who was ultimately Bishop of Ely ; the Rev. Henry 
Etough was indebted to the same source for the livings 
he enjoyed; and Congreve he made Commissioner of 
Customs. 

Compare this patronage, limited as it certainly is 

* Pope has satirised this worthy, and the class of hirelings to 
which he belonged, in the following lines;— 

“ Next plunged a feeble but a desperate pack, 

With each a sickly brother at his back ; 

Sons of a day, just buoyant on the flood. 

These numbered with the puppies in the mud. 

Ask ye their names ? I could as soon disclose 
The names of these blind puppies ^s of those. 

Fast by, like Niobe, her children gone, 

Sits mother Osborne, stupified to stone! 

And monumental brass this record bears. 

These are—oh no—-these were, the Qa 2 etteer 8 !” 
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in comparison with the Minister’s means of befiiend* 
ing talent, with the conduct of other statesmen of his 
time towards men of letters. There was Lord 
Hardwicke, who as Lord Chancellor had the oppor¬ 
tunity of rewarding literary merit, as such merit 
should be rewarded. To Mallet, for merely writing 
a political pamphlet he gave a pension ; but, being 
solicited for Dr. Birch^ an industrious historian in 
great poverty, who had dedicated to him, ^^TheThur- 
loe State Papers,” and had acted as tutor to his 
sons, he replied with the offer of a Welsh living, 
Avorth 30 /. a-year, which was declined—the Chan¬ 
cellor eventually found liim one of more value in 
the city of London. But this was an exception to his 
nila of always disposing of ecclesiastical preferments, 
** wi^li a view to increase his own political influence— 
without any Hcru])ulous regard for the interests of 
religion, and without the slightest respect for scien¬ 
tific or literaiy merit.”* 

The anecdote of Dr. Johnson detained in 
the ante-room of Lord Chesterfield, is well known ; 
and we could cite a dozen similar instances of the 
great man’s contumely’^ to yet greater men. We 
earnestly protest against the manner with which 
men in poAver abuse the trust reposed in them. In 
all professions there is some path oj)en to competency 
and some prospeck.of distinction ; but in consequence 
of the a])athy of public men to the claims of intellect, 
in a purely intellectual fonn, the Avriters who confer 
* Lord Campbell’s “Lives of the Chancellors.” Vol. p. 166. 
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flie greatest obligations on society, are often allowed to 
wear out an arduous existence in the most exhausting 
studies, Avithout rising above the position of day 
labourers of literature. 

Among the class of Walpole’s panegyrists, we 
must include the author of the following j)oem, 
tliough he subsequently chose to treat tho same 
subject in a totally different style. 

VERSKS ADDRESSED TO Sill llODERT AVALPOLE, 1730, BY FIELDING. 
While at the helm of state you ride, 

Our nation’s ciny, and its pride; 

While foreign Courts Avith wonder gaze, 

And cjursc those councils Avhich they praise. 

Would you not Avondcr, sir, to view 
Your bard a greater luan than you ? 

Whi(?h, that he is, you cannot doubt, , 

When you liaA'c read the sequel out. 

You know, great sir, that ancient fellows, 
I’hilosophers and such folk, tell us, 

No great analogy between 
Greatness and hajipincss is seen. 

If then, as it might folloAv straight, 

IVrctched to be, is to be ffreat; 

Forbid it, Gods! that you should try 
What ’tis to be so great as I. 

The family that dines the latest, 

Is in oui- street esteemed the greatest; 

But latest hours must surely fall 
For him Avho never dines at all.* 

Your taste in architect we know, 

Hath been admired by friend and foe; 

But can your earthly domes compare 
With all my castles—in the air ? 
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We’re often taught it does behove us. 

To think those greater who’re above us; 
Another instance of my gloiy. 

Who live above you—^twicc two story. 

And from ray garret can look down 
On the whole street of Arlington. 
Greatness, by poets still is painted. 

With many followers acquainted: 

This, too, doth in my favour speak— 

Your levee is but twice a week; 

From mine, I can exclude but one da}'— 
ISIy door is qiiiet on the Sunday. 

Nor in the manner of attendance. 

Doth your great bard claim less ascendance 
Familiar you to admiration, 

May be approached by all the nation—- 
While I, like the Mogul of Indo, 

Am never seen but at my window. 

If with ray greatness you’re offended, 

’Die fault is easily amended; 

For I’ll come down with wondrous case^ 
Into whatever you please. 

I'm not ambitious—^little matters. 

Will sciwe us great, but humble crcatui*es. 
Suppose a sccrctaiy of this isle ; 

Just to be doing with, aw'hilc ; 

Admiral, general, judge, or bishop ; 

Or I can foreign treaties dish up. 

If the good genius of the nation 
Should coll me to negotiation— 

Tuscan and French are in my head, 

Latin I wiiitc, and Greek I read. 

If you should ask, w’hat pleases best ? 

To get the most, and do the least: 

AVhat fitted for ? You know, I’m sure, 

Fm fittest for—a sinecure. 
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Subsequently to the publication of this, Fielding 
attacked Walpole in two dramatic pieces, entitled 
'^Pasquin,” and The Historical Register.’* If he, 
as has been asserted, solicited the Minister in vain, 
it is certain that he lampooned him with as little 
profit. 

It would be impossible to name one half of the 
numerous vituperative attacks on Sir Robert Walpole. 
He was the common target of the disaffected and 
discontented, besides being the constant mark of his 
political enemies. Eustace Budgell, who is still 
remembered by his contributions to the '^Spectator,” 
among his other unprofitable projects, tried that of 
making severe attacks upon Walpole, but we may 
judge by his unfortunate end, that this means of 
bettering himself also fixiled ; and all Iiis accusations 
were replied to by those who did not leave Budgell 
a single argument to rest his case upon.* Samuel 
Wesley, the brother of Charles the famous preacher, 
attempted some political satires, in which Sir Robert 
was rather scurvily used; the satirist afterwards 
became a suppliant to the Minister for one of his 
relations. Smollett in some of his novels, and in 
a portion of his History of England,** attacked 
Walpole with great bitterness. He, however, was a 
partizan, and lies under the suspicion of having been 

* A letter to Eustace Budgell, Esq., oceasioned by liis late com¬ 
plaint to tlie King against the Kight Hon. Sir Robert Walpole, with 
proper remarks on his speech at Court, his letter to the * Craftsman/ 
his poem to the King, and other extraordinary proceedings, 8vo. 
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in the pay of the Bolingbroke and Pulteney faction. 
The most formidable of the malignant tribe was, 
.undoubtedly, Dean Swift, and we liave already traced 
the connection of this unscrupulous man with the 
Minister, and .showed how he could fawn when he 
fancied his interests required it, how traduce when he 
found fawn ing unprofitable. H is conduct towards Lady 
Suffbllc partook of the same time-serving character ; 
for when he expected vast things from her influence, 
he could compose her jianegyric, in the shaj^e of 
her '^character,’’ and wlien he discovered she could 
not help him, he wrote character’’ of a very 
o])posite description.^ 

Theophilus, son of Mr. Dean Swift, wrote the 
following anecdote of him to Sir Walter Scott:— 

“My father having an easy fortune, had taken to no profession, 
lie was an cxccllont scholar, hut a very bad writer. No man in 
his day understood the Greek language better; and he was familiar 
with all the Oriental languages, lie wus a very moral man; and 
from an innate love of religion had made divinity his immediate 
study. He had taken a degree of A.lSl. at Oxford, and >Yas in 
every respect qualified fur axi excellent divine. "Walpole knew him, 
and one day sent for him. He went; and Walpole asked him 
whether it was his intention to take orders } My father was then 
about twenty-seven years of age. He answered, he had no such 
design, ^^"alpole then desired that lie "would think of it, and that 
he would provide for him in the Church, and even went so far to 
tell him that at a proper time he would make him a bishop. Swift 
vei-y soon heard of what had passed, and sent for my father, whom 
he asked concerning the truth of the fact. Swift soon perceived 
that Walpole designed to prefer his relation over his head, and that 


* “ Suffolk Correspondence.*’ 
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>vhilc the Dean could not make himself a Bishop, no impediment 
stood in the way of people who bore his name.* Swift remonstrated 
very strongly with my father, who did not choose to give up the 
prospects held out to him. But Swift was absolute on all oceasions. 
WhateTer he said or willed must be obeyed. Beside the resi)ect 
that my father had for him, which approached almost to idolatrj', he 
owed liim 2,500/., an immense sum in those days—^his estates were 
mortgaged for it to the Dean. The Dean did not absolutely promise 
a remission of the debt, but signified, in very indignant terms, that 
if he did not relinquish orders, he would always find him his enemy; 
but that if he would give up the idea of orders, he, the Dean, would 
always be his friend, and would j^rovid for him in the Statfi. My 
father yielded, was not made a Bisliop—was not provided for by 
Swift—but put upon the shelf, and left his son (myself) to pay the 
mortgage, with a long urrear of interest upon it.’ f 

After wliat has been stated of Dean Swift, it 
cannot surprise the reader to learn that he became , a 
bitter satirist of the Minister, wlio failed to appreciate 
the ambitious churchman, as he himself thought he 
deserved. The following lines have only been ex¬ 
celled for malignity and falsehood by Pope’s more 
disgusting libel on Lord Hervey. 

With favour and fortune fastidiously blest, 

He’s lo^d in his laugh, and he's coai’se in his jest; 

Of favour and fortune unmerited, vain, 

A sharper in trifles, a dupe in the main ; 

Achieving of nothing, still promising wonders. 

By dint of experience improving in blunders; 

Oppressing true merit, exalting the base. 

And selling his country to purchase his place; 

* This was simply because people who bore his name were 
thought worthy of the honour, and he was not. 

t “ Nichols* Illustrations of Literature in the 18th.Century.’* 
Vol. V. p. 390. 
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A jobber of stocks, by rettuling false news; 

A prater at court, in the style of the stews; 

Of virtue and worth, by profession a giber; 

Of juries and senates, the bully and briber. 

Though I name not the wretch, you all know who I mcan-^ 

’Tis the cur-dog of Britain, and spaniel of Spain.* 

The Dean attacked the Minister on several other 
occasions in prose and verse,—but his angry libels 
are now obsolete, and certainly are not worthy 
of being revived. On one occasion, however, his 
muse was less spiteful, penning a kind of playfiil 
attack upon the administration of which Walpole 
was so distinguished a member. 

Keferring to the fable of the Bundle of Sticks, 
the Dean counsels the disunited ministry to strengthen 
themselves by a strict union,—humourously advising 
them to make the proposed faggot of their different 
badges of office. 

Come Courtiers, every man his stick! 

Lord Treasurer, for once be quick ; 

And that they may the closer cling. 

Take your blue ribbon for a string. 

Come, trimming Harcourt, bring your macc, 

And squeeze in it, or quit your place: 

Dispatch, or else that rascal Northey 
Will undertake to do it for thee; 

And be assured the Court will find him 
Prepared to leap o'er sticks, or bind them. 

To make the bundle strong and safe. 

Great Orn»jnd, lend thy General's staff! 

And if the crozier could be crammed in, 

A fig for Lcchmcrc, King, and Hambden! 

* “ Lady Suffolk’s Letters.” Vol. ii. p. 32. 
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You’ll then defy the strongest Whig 
With both his hands to bend a twig; 

Though with united strength they all pull 
From Somers, down to Craggs and Walpole.* 

There is but one serious charge affecting Sir 
Robert Walpole’s character as a Minister, that there 
is any difficulty in refuting, and this difficulty arises 
rather from our want of exact information respecting 
the monetary arrangements of the crown, in the reigns 
of George I. and II., than from any doubt respecting 
the integrity of their counsellor. This charge, of 
which his enemies so gladly availed themselves, was 
of receiving a bribe of 9001 . from a contractor, during 
the period of his stay at the War Office. It was said 
that the contractors Iiad given a note of 500 guineas, 
and another of as many pounds, and of these sums 
900Z. had been paid to Walpole. He replied that he 
merely received them as the friend of a person of the 
name of Mann, who was to have had a share of the 
contract; the profit to arise from wliich he was 
willing to dispose of for that sum. The notes had 
been made payable to Walpole, the contractors not 
knowing anything of Mann, and when the enquiry 
was instituted he was dead, so that the transaction 
assumed a suspicious aspect. 

The enemies of Walpole, at the time they were a 
majority, took advantage of this circumstance to 
excite a clamour against hini, vote's his confinement 
to the Tower, and then expelled him the House; but 


“ Swift’s Works.” Vol. 12, p. 320. 
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knowing the weakness of their case, they shrunk from 
commencing legal proceedings, and confined them¬ 
selves to endeavouring to keep him out of Parliament 
(in which they were signally disappointed), and to 
prevent his ever obtaining any official employment, 
which was quite as signal a failure, for hardly had 
four years elapsed before he was at the head of the 
Treasury. 

The other charge refers to his having received, 
two days before his resignation in February, 1741-2, 
the amount of between 17,000Z. and 18,000Z. in two 
Treasury orders, the money for which he raised, 
before the proper forms could be arranged, by pawn¬ 
ing them at the bank. Walpole explained that this 
money was taken by command of the King for the 
public service. There is no doubt it was wanted for 
some item of secret service which the Minister 
could not, consistently with his duty to the King, 
explain. These acts betray the looseness with which 
the Ministers of those days transacted the business 
of the Treasury—but are far from proving either 
fraud or corruption. Indeed, few public men were 
more free from imputations of the kind than Walpole, 
and many instances could be brought forward to show 
his total indifference to money. With the know¬ 
ledge we possess of the exact business habits of our 
public men, we arc apt to look suspiciously on such 
slovenly proceedings: but this would scarcely be just 
towards the Minister of George II; for we ought to' 
judge of an act committed more than a hundred 
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years ago exclusively by the circumstances of the 
time. 

When the motion made by Sandys was in debate, 
Sir Charles Wager, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
stated, that in the course of the nine years he had 
dispensed the patronage of his office, Walpole had 
never once attempted to exercise his influence in 
favour of any of his friends who desired promotion in 
the navy. This is unanswerable evidence that he 
was not a wholesale dispenser of places and pensions, 
as he has been represented. 

Lord Hervey, his friend and coadjutor for many 
years, thus sums uji his opinion of his character:— 

“ He had a strength of parts equal to any advancement; a 
spirit to struggle with any difficulties; a steadiness of temper im¬ 
movable by any disappointment. He had great skill in figures, thel 
nature of the funds, and tlie revenue. His first application was to 
this branch of knowledge, but as he afterwards rose to the highest 
posts of power, and continued longer there than any first Minister 
in this coimtry (since Lord Burleigh), ever did, ho grew of course 
conversant with all the other parts of government, and very soon 
equally able in transacting them: the weight of the whole adminis¬ 
tration lay on him—-every project was of his forming, conducting,, 
and executing. From the time of making the treaty of Hanover, 
all the foreign as well as domestic affairs passed through his hands, 
and considering the little assistance he received from his subalterns, 
it is incredible what a variety and quantity of business he dispatched; 
but as he had infinite application and long experience, so he had 
great method and a prodigious memory, with a mind and spirit that 
were indefatigable; and without every one those natural as well 
acquired advantages, it would indeed have been impossible for him 
to go through half what he undertook.* 

* “Memoirs of the Court of George II.” Vol 1 p. 22. 
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In another place he says:— 

“ No man ever was blessed with a cleverer head, a truer or 
quicker judgment, or a deeper insight into mankind: he knew the 
strength and weakness of everybody he had to deal with, and how 
to make liis advantage of both; he liad more warmth of aifection 
and friendship for some particular people than one could have 
believed it possible for any one who had been so long raking in the 
dirt of mankind to be capable of feeling for so worthless a species of 
animals. One should naturally have imagined that the contempt 
and distrust he must have had for the species in gross, would have 
given him at least an indifference and distrust towards every parti- 
culai'. Whether his negligence of his enemies, and never stretching 
his power to gratify his resentment of the sharpest injury, was policy 
or constitution, I shall not determine: but I do not believe anybody 
who knows these times will deny that no Minister ever w’as more 
outraged or less apparently revengeful.”* 

The hulk of his fortune Walpole made in the 
South Sea scheme, in which he had the wisdom to 
sell out all his investments when the stock was at the 
highest value, and he gained a thousand per cent, by 
the transaction.! His three sons received, by em¬ 
ployments under the Crown, about 15,000Z. per 
annum. His own employments brought him in 
5,000?. a-year. His paternal estate was then worth 
5,000?. a-year more. Out of these resources ho had 
to pay the cost of building Houghton, and furnishing 
it;I which, however, it should not be forgotten, was 

* Lord Hervey’s Memoirs. Vol. i. p. 23. 

I This be told Lord Pembroke when he came to him for advice, 
respecting his purchaso3 in South Sea Stock and the Earl soon acted 
upon the hint. The bronze cast of the Gladiator which ornamented 
Houghton, came subsequently from his Lordship os a mark of his gra¬ 
titude for the service that had thus been rendered him. 

X Lord Brougham, following Core, has put down tliis expense 
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paid only in part, for he died overwhelmed with 
debt. His enemies circulated the most preposterous 
notions respecting his excessive gains, and the uses 
to which he applied them ; one instance is worth 
quoting, which appeared in the shape of an adver¬ 
tisement :— 

“ Taken up, near Arlington-strcet, a small memorandum-book 
(supposed to be lost by a gentleman who is packing up his alls), 
consisting of several articles, particularly the following ones: * Set¬ 
tled on my eldest son, upon his marriage, 7,000/. per annum. Item. 

Expended on my house in N-and in pictures, 150,000/. Item. 

On plate and jewels, very proper for concealment in case of an 
im—t, 160,000/. Item. In housekeeping for six years past, at a 
moderate computation, 150,000/. Item. Remitted at several times, 
"within these twelve months last passed, to the Bank of Amsterdam 
Venice, Genoa, 400,000/., with many other particulars too tedious 
here to relate. If the gentleman who lost it will please to J^pply 
himself to Caleb D’Anvers, of Gray’s Inn, Esq., the said memo¬ 
randum-book shall be restored gratis.*” 

As the most exaggerated statements were put 
forward by the enemies of Sir Robert respecting the 
extent of the payments procured for his sons from 
the Crown, we append a list of their employments 
and incomes:— 

1721. Collector of the Port of London by Henry Hare and 

Robert Mann, during the lives of Robert Walpole, 

junior, and E. Walpole, junior. Esquires, sons of Sir 

Robert Walpole. The reversion of this place was 

granted on the 28th of June, 1716, and came into pos- 

% 

fit 240,000/. but this is erroneous. ** Historieid Bketches of Emi¬ 
nent Statesmen.” 

* “Craftsman,” Nov. 28, 1730. 

VOL. I. 2 D' 
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Per annum. 

sefislon 1721. It was held by deed of trust at the dis¬ 
posal of Sir Robert Walpole.2,000 

April 6, 1721. Robert Walpole, Jun., Clerk of the Pells, 3,000 
July 21, 1725. The same when Lord Walpole, Ranger of 

Richmond Park. 

Nov. 17, 1727. Edward Walpole, Clerk of the Picas in 

the Court of Exchequer.400 

Edward Walpole, Secretary to the Treasury . 

' ' — ' ■ ' “ to the Duke of Devonshire 

as Lord Lieutenant ...... 

Feb. 4, 1737. Horace Walpole, junior, Usher of the 

Receipts of the Exchequer.2,000 

Nov. 9, 1738. Horace Walpole, junior, Comptroller of\ 

the Ghreat Roll; Nov. 1, 1738. Clerk or Keeper of the ( 500 

Foreign Estreats.i 

May 9, 1739. Robert Lord Walpole, Auditor of the Ex¬ 
chequer .7,000 

•> Edward Walpole, Clerk of the Pells, on 

the surrender of Robert liord Walpole* 

A total of nearly 15,000Z. per annum—a handsome 
provision for a family, but assuredly not more than 
the important services of Sir Bobert Walpole would 
sanction their receivintj. 

With regard to his own assumed excessive grants 
from the Crown, it is only necessary to remind the 
reader again, that he was in possession of a consi¬ 
derable estate, that brought him in at least 5,000Z. 
a-year, with which the Crown revenues had nothing 
to do; and that he died so burthened with debt that 
it was impossible to pay the fortunes of his children. 

Sir Robert Walpole was the author of several 
pamphlets on political subjects: indeed, he wrote so 

* Coxe. “Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole.’* Vol. i. p. 780.' 
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forcibly, and with so much ease, that he appeared 
anxious to obtain the advantage of this chan¬ 
nel of communication with the public on all questions 
of great public interest. The following is a list of 
these productions:— 

I. The Sovereign's Answer to a Gloucestershire Address.* 

II. A Letter to a Friend concerning the Public Debts, particu- • 
larly that of the Navy, 1710. 

III. A State of the Thirty-five Millions mentioned in a Report of 
the House of Commons, 17l0.f 

IV. Four Letters to a Friend in North Britain upon the pub¬ 
lishing of the Trial of Dr. Sacheverell, 1710. 

V. A Pamphlet on the Vote of the House of Commons, with 
relation to the Allies not furnishing their Quota. 

VI. A Short History of the Parliament, 1713. 

VII. Thoughts of a Member of the I^ower House in relation to 
a Project for licstraining and Limiting the Power of the Crown in 
the further Creation of Peers, 1719. 

VIII. The South Sea Scheme Considered, 1720. 

IX. Some Considerations concerning the Public Revenues, and 
the Annual Supplies granted by Parhament, occasioned by a late 
Pamphlet, entitled, “ An Enquiry into the Conduct of our Domestic 
Affairs, from the year 1721 to Christmas, 1733.” 1735. 

In ^^The Noble Authors,” Sir Robert is also 
stated to have been the author of A Letter from 

* By the name “Sovereign,” Charles, Duke ofSomersetis alluded 
to—it was given him by the Wliigs. The Duke of Wharton assisted 
Sir Robert in the composition of this pamphlet. 

t The second and third of these pamphlets form portions of four 
letters printed in Somers’ Tracts, called “ The Debts of the Nation 
stated and considered.” The other two have been attributed to the 
same author, but it appears without sufficient authority. They are 
entitled, “ An Estimate of the Debts of his Majesty’s Navy, and a- 
brief Account of the Debts provided for by the South Sea Act, 1712.’ *’ 

2 D 2 
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a Foreign Minister in England to Mons. Pettecum;’^ 
‘'The Report of the Secret Committee, June 9th, 
1715;” and '' A Private Letter to General Churchill, 
after Lord Orford’s Retirement.”* Some doubts 
have been thrown upon his authorship of these,f but 
qidte enough literary labour exists without them to 
establish the reputation of the writer as a skilful 
pamphleteer. His letters and despatches are ex¬ 
tremely numerous, and indicate great perspicuity in 
his thoughts, and a remarkable comprehensiveness in 
his views. He may have wanted the philosophy of 
Bolingbroke and the smartness of Chesterfield, but 
for sound sense and clear exposition of every subject 
upon which he wrote, the Minister of George II 
might be referred to as an examine and a guide. 

As a debater. Sir Robert Walpole exhibited 
powers of a very high order; for though constantly 
opposed by men believed to be gifted with a greater 
talent for oratory, his speeches on important and 
difficult subjects lost nothing in comparison with the 
ablest; and when it is remembered that among these 
were to be found names so celebrated as Pitt, Wynd- 
ham, and Pulteney, the reader may imagine the 
character and force of his eloquence.} It would be 

♦ Lord Orford’s Works. Vol. i. p. 447. 

t Coxe. Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. Vol. i. p. 751. 

X Lord Brougham, no bad judge, we should think, of a public 
speaker, thus sums up This merits as an orator—“ He excelled in 
lucid statement, whether of an argument or of facts; he met his 
antagonist fearlessly, and went through every part of the question; 
he was abundantly ready at reply and at retort, he constantly pre- 
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easy to multiply instances where he thus so pre¬ 
eminently distinguished himself: we need only refer 
to his famous reply to Sandys’ motion, to remove him 
from the Government, in February, 1741; and to liis 
admirable speech in the House of Lords in the same 
month of the year 1744, on receiving a communica¬ 
tion from the King respecting the expected invasion 
on account of the Pretender. 

It was impossible that so distinguished a man 
should pass from amongst the community, in which 
he had so long been a prominent actor, without some 
attempts being made to satisfy tlie public desire to 
know more of his character and principles. It was 
believed that there were ample materials in existence 
for the most extensive biography. The archives of 
the Oxford family were supposed to contain hll his 
public and private papers, including illustrative docu¬ 
ments of the greatest interest and importance ; but 
it was soon known that no qualified person was ready 
to devote himself to such a task, and it was ascertained 
that some memoranda necessary for proceeding 

served his temper, was even well-natured and gay in the midst of 
all his difficulties; and possessed his constitutional good humour, 
with his unvaric?^ presence of mind, in the thickest fire of the 
debate, be it ever so vehement, ever so personal, as entirely as if he 
were in his office or his study, or the common circle of his friends. 
He was, too, a lively and not ever a tiresome speaker; nor did any 
man, hardly Lord North himself, more enjoy the position—to any 
debater very enviable, to a minister the most enviable of all—that of 
a constant favourite with the House, which it was his vocation to 
lead.*’-—“ Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the 
time of George III.” Appendix. 
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in the labour were missing, supposed to have been 
stolen by a servant. In after years, one of the sons 
of the great Minister, who had then acquired a 
creditable reputation as a man of letters, was applied 
to, but he shrunk from the task ; yet he very readily 
assisted a gentleman who ventured upon it with more 
confidence, if not with more resources. Archdeacon 
Coxe had had considerable experience in literary com¬ 
position, and was so favourably regarded in the world, 
that almost all private collections of papers containing 
anything bearing on the subject, were freely placed at 
his disposal. As soon as the intention was made 
public, it was regarded with singular interest. 

In a familiar epistle from Archdeacon Law, he 
writes :— 

“ ISvas inclined to think that the noble Earl had not selected the 
most proper person for this employment, Mr. Coxe being chaplain 
to the Bishop of Salisbury, and having been preferred by him, and 
Bishop Douglas was the clove of Pulteney, the giand opponent of 
■Walpole. As to Sir Robert, I was trained to have a favourable 
opinion of liim ; and it was with satisfaction 1 read that the Tory 
or rather Jacobite, Samuel Johnson, bore testimony to his merit, 
and thus characterized liim in his energetic style, ‘ Walpole M'as a 
fixed star, Pitt a meteor.’ This anecdote is related by Boswell, whose 
opinion of Sir Robert was * that he was a wise and beiieyolent 
Minister, who thought that the happiness and prosperity of a com¬ 
mercial country like ours would be best promoted by peace, which 
he accordingly maintained with credit during a very long period.* 
Happy would it have been for old England, had his successors trod 
in his steps.”^ • 

♦ Letter of Rev. Sam. Dcnne, F.S.A., “Nichols* Illustrations of 
Literature of 18th Century.’* Vol. 6, p. 660. In a subsequent letter 
the same writer says, “ notwithstanding a sturdy veteran peer (my 
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The three huge quarto volumes which the Arch¬ 
deacon put forth as a memoir of Sir Robert Walpole, 
can scarcely with justice be termed “a miserable 
stupid book,” yet they certainly are an ill-digested 
mass of materials, which, in consequence of repetitions, 
defective arrangements, and prolixity, the historical 
reader will find dry and tedious; nevertheless, the 
work is well worth consulting, especially the second 
and third volumes, containing the correspondence, 
and we have frequently referred to them with advan¬ 
tage. The Memoir possesses however one serious 
defect, in the strong bias entertained by the author, 
as pointed out in the preceding page, which prevents 
his doing justice to his subject. Ilis intimacy with 
the Pelhams and Pulteneys often stands in the way 
of his duty as a biographer, and he is content^ with 
an affected ingenuousness, to play the parf of a mere 
apologist, when he ought to be acting zealously as an 
advocate. 

Since his time, other biographers have selected 
him as their theme, with greater ability and less 
prejudice ; prominent among whom we must name 
Lord Brougham, who, in the appendix to his His¬ 
torical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the 
time of George III,” has given to the public a 
memoir of this distinguished statesman, which omits 

old schoolfellow Thurlow) ayerred in the House of Lords, that the 
memoirs of Sir R. Walpole was a miserable, stupid book, he wished 
to read the work from respect to the great man, of whom his father 
and Archbishop Herring were staunch supporters.’* Ibid. Page 34. 
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nothing of his greatness, and takes nothing from his 
&me.* It is evident from every page that the 
character of Walpole as a legislator could not have 
fiillen into hands more capable of doing it justice, and 
that an estimate of his worth as a Minister could not 
have been formed by a mind better qualified to give 
it a more exact appreciation, f There can be no fear 
now that the name of Walpole should ever be 
referred to without a due sense of the obligations 
of Englishmen to the most practical and most earnest 
of state physicians : one who descended to no cajoling 

* Lord Campbell seems to have thought that ho was bound to 
say something on the other side, and therefore qualifies his praise 
of Walpole with some censure.—Lives of the Chancellors.” Vol. 5, 
p. 95; note. 

f Ill concluding this able c7oye. Lord Brougham felicitously 
apologises for the space into w’hich the merit of the subject had led 
him. “ It is,” he says, “ because there is nothing more wdiolesome, 
for both the people and their rulers, than to dwell upon the excellence 
of those statesmen, whose lives have been spent in furthering the 
useful, the sacred work of peace. The thoughtless vulgar are ever 
prone to magnify the brilliant exploits of arms, which dazzle ordi¬ 
nary minds, and prevent any account being taken of the cost and 
the crime that so often arc hid in the covering of success. All merit 
of that shining kind is sure of passing cmTcnt for more than it is 
really worth ; and the eye is tunicd indifferently, and even mourn¬ 
fully, upon the unpretending virtue of the true friend of his species^ 
the Minister who devotes all his cares to stay the worst of crimes 
that can be committed, the last of calamities that can be endured 
by man. To hold up such men as Walpole in the face of the world 
as the model of a wise, a safe, an honest ruler, becomes tlie most 
saci'ed duty of an impAtial historian; and as has been said of Cicero 
and of eloquence, by a great critic, that statesman may feel assured 
that he has made progress in the science to which his life is devoted^ 
who shall heartily admii*e the public character of Walpole.** 
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empiricism, and effected no delusive mystification, but 
quietly proceeded in his course of removing the 
disorders, and establishing the health of the common- 
Avealth. 

In the year 1767, the politicians of Paris were 
astonished by the announcement of a work, purporting 
to be the political testament of an English statesman, 
still so famous amongst them as Sir Robert Walpole. 
The Baron de Grimm gives M. Dupont the 
credit of this performance, though others had 
ascribed it to the Chevalier Goudard, a writer 
equally obscure ; but whether by one or the other, 
it was soon discovered to be a clumsy fabrication, 
by a writer ignorant of the state of England, and 
knowing very little of the distinguished character 
whose name he makes use of with so much freedom. 

In every page,** says the Baron, we see a man 
who has not reflected well upon the subject of which 
he treats, and knows nothing of the country about 
which he writes.”* 

* “ Historical and Literary Memoirs and Anecdotes.” Vol. 2, 
p. 290. 
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CnAPTER X. 

“ UNCLE HOBACE.” 

The younger brother of the Earl of Orford, 
occasionally referred to in these volumes as Horace 
Walpole, the elder,to distinguish him from his 
nephew and namesake, played too prominent a 
part'in the transactions of the times to be slightly 
passed over in this history. Ho ran liis political 
course almost contemporaneously with his illustrious 
brother, imbibed the same sentiments, received a 
similar education, and was impelled towards distinc¬ 
tion by a like ambition. He was an industrious 
scholar at Eton, an active Whig at Cambridge, and 
a restless law student at Lincoln’s Inn.Hs At the age 
of 27, well educated and of an enterprising disposition, 
he aspired to a more active field of enterprise than 
his chambers afforded; his brother Robert was already 
in the House of Commons, making for himself a 

♦ His intimacy witli Lord Blandford, and the disappointment 
of his views by the death of this promising nobleman, have already 
been mentioned. 
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name in history, and Horace found the law much too 
slow a pursuit to satisfy his earnest desire of bringing 
his name before the world with equal prominence. 

To his great satisfaction, in 1705, he was ap¬ 
pointed secretary to Brigadier-General Stanhope, 
then sent envoy and plenipotentiary to the Archduke 
Charles, son of Leopold, Emperor of Austria, and by 
the allied powers acknowledged King of Spain. As 
Secretary he displayed so much ability, that Lord 
Townshend,’who was captain of the yeomen, appointed 
him attach^; but Mr. Walpole was anxious for a post 
nearer the Government, and in 170 7, he had left Gene¬ 
ral Stanhope and Spain, for England and Mr. Boyle, 
(Lord Carleton), Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
subsequently Secretary of State. Ile.continued private 
secretary to Mr. Boyle, acquiring an insight into public 
business, and accumulating much useful political 
information till the beginning of the year 1709, when 
he filled a similar situation under Lord Townshend, 
who had just been appointed conjointly with the 
Duke of Marlborough, plenipotentiary to the Con¬ 
gress at Gertruydenbiirgh. 

This post advanced Mr. Walpole’s interest consi¬ 
derably, for his capacity and diligence made a most 
favourable impression on the two plenipotentiaries, 
whilst his position enabled him to forward to his 
brother important information, which the latter only 
awaited an opportunity for 'rewarding. The resig 
nation of Lord Townshend in March, 1711, however, 
threw him out of all political. employment. 'He 
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entered Parliament in 1713, and on the accession of 
George I. distinguished himself by his zeal in 
favour of the House of Hanover, and was nominated 
Under-Secretary of State, by Lord Townshend ; and 
when liis brother became the ostensible chief of the 
Administration, he was appointed Under-Secretary to 
the Treasury. He was also actively employed in the 
same year, 1715, in fulfilling a mission to the Hague, 
to obtain 6*000 men, in consequence of an appre¬ 
hended invasion in favour of the Pretender. The 
success with which he accomplished this service, 
occasioned his being again sent there in the following 
year, with General Cadogan as joint envoy and 
plenipotentiary, to negotiate for the assistance of a 
squadron for the protection of the Baltic trade against 
the*’ Swedes; this mission also was attended with a 
fortunate result. 

Horace Walpole exhibited not less judgment than 
skill in all his different transactions with the Dutch ; 
obtaining their consent to the Protestant succession 
in England, and to several other articles of the first 
impoitance to the welfare of the country; and this 
with but little assistance from his coadjutor, whose 
talent lay in the display of less difficult tactics than 
those of diplomacy. At last, however, he found himself 
obliged to leave the negotiation in the hands of the 
General, for he had pledged himself to the States 
that no treaty should be entered into with France, 
to. which they were not a party; and in the midst of 
his arrangements with them, Secretary Stanhope had 
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completed a separate treaty with the French Govern¬ 
ment, which the two plenipotentiaries in Holland 
were directed to sign in conjunction with the Abb^ 
Dubois. 

Mr. Walpole excused himself in a manner very 
honourable to him, and desired to be recalled.* He 
returned to England when the Administration was in 
extraordinary confusion, through the absence, in 
Hanover, of the King, who at Lord Sunderland’s 
instigation, began to exhibit feelings of distrust of 
his able Ministers, Walpole and Townshend, in conse¬ 
quence of their having desired him to place more 
authority in the hands of the Prince of Wales, then 
directing the Government during the King’s residence 
abroad. 

Mr. Horace Walpole was despatched to HanoVer, 
to inform the King of the present state of affairs, 
and to ascertain the nature of the intrigues in which 
Sunderland and Stanhope were engaged. He eiffected 
both these objects, and also detached Stanhope from 
the adverse coterie; but scarcely had he reached 
London, on his return with the King’s assurances of 
confidence in his Ministers, and the Secretary’s regrets 

* He wrote to Secretary Stanhope; “ Having plighted to the 
States my faith, my honour, and my conBcicnce, in his Majesty’s 
name, that nothing of this nature ahould be done, if I should after¬ 
wards fiign with the Abb6, in violation of these sacred and Bolemn 
assurances, which I repeated but last TuesSay in a conference, I 
should never be able to show my ignominious head here again.” 
He adds that he would “ rather starve, nay die, than do a thing 
that gives such a terrible wound to my honour and conscience*” 
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at having acted so iU-advisedly^ when a despatch 
arrived from the latter containing the King’s dis¬ 
missal of Lord Townshend. Against this conduct 
Mr. Walpole remonstrated in a manly letter to 
Secretary Stanhope, and on the resignation of his 
brother soon afterwards, although his Majesty ex¬ 
pressed his desire to retain him in his service, he 
threw up his post of Secretary to the Treasury, and 
went into opposition, where he took a very active 
part in attacking the Government. His circumstances 
were not much affected by this change, as a brief 
interval before these transactions he had received 
from his brother, the appointment of surveyor and 
auditor of the revenues of America—a sinecure worth 
about 800 ?. a-year. 

Mr. Horace Walpole was now so conspicuous as 
an assistant to his brother in opposition to the existing 
ministry, that he drew upon himself a great deal of 
attention, and not a little ridicule. The two Walpoles, 
by the small wits of the time, were counted as one,* 
and they were styled one of the Seven Wise Men,” 
who were said to instruct the Prince of Wales. 
During the discussion on the South Sea Bubble, Mr^ 

* “The Walpoles twain but one I count, 

For say whate’er they can, 

Although two wags, they do amount 
But just to one wise man.” 

“ It is supposed,” wrote Mr. Walpole to his brother, dated July 
2, 1719, “to be the product of Mr. Gragg's sense and his man 
Tiokhirs poetry.” Coxe. “Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole.” 
4to, p. 19. 
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Walpole played a prominent part on the side of good 
sense and common honesty, and the directors of that 
mischievous scheme found in him one of their most 
formidable opponents. The return of his brother to 
power soon procured him employment—he became 
secretary to the Duke of Grafton, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and in fulfilling the duties of this office, 
suggested to the government a plan for reducing the 
military expenses, which the King greatly approved. 
He was obliged to leave his post a short time after; 
in May 1722 he was again sent on a mission to 
the Hague, for military assistance to guard against 
the invasion that menaced the country at the trial of. 
Bishop Atterbury, and though he commenced his 
negotiations under serious disadvantages, they were 
attended with perfect success. The States Geheral 
agreed to send 3000 men to the assistance of the 
King of England; and Walpole returned on the 
25th of June, with a reputation as a diplomatist 
second to none in the kingdom. 

This reputation led to more honourable employ¬ 
ment. On account of certain proceedings at the 
French Court, Lord Townshend persuaded the King 
to send Mr. Walpole there; ostensibly without 
any office, but in reality to fulfil ambassadorial duties; 
and he arrived in Paris on the 19th of October of the 
same year. He had here a difficult part to play, and 
one that required consummate judgment. France was 
governed by the Regent Due d’ Orleans, who .was. 
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under the direction of the Cardinal Dubois* (who 
died shortly afterwards) together with his mistresses. 
Of these, one of the most influential was Claudine 
Alexandrine, better known as Madame de Tencin, a 
beauty, a wit, and a novelist; in brief, a lady possessed 
of numberless accomplishments, amongst which vir¬ 
tue was not included. She was the sister of Pierre 
Guerin de Tencin, subsequently a Cardinal and Prime 
Minister ; who, however, proved by liis conduct that 
he was not ashamed of such a connection. In the 
list of the lady’s admirers was Sir Luke Schaub, then 
in Paris, in the capacity of Envoy from the Court of 
England, but who was rather the representative 
of Lord Carteret than of his sovereign ; and to defeat 
the intrigues of this Schaub was the primary object 
of M.f. Horace Walpole’s mission to Paris. 

The Regent was pleased with him, but whatever 
anticipations he might have drawn from the favour¬ 
able reception he received at his Court, were abruptly 
terminated by the Duke’s sudden death, on the 2nd 
of December, 1723. The Due de Bourbon then 
became Prime Minister. He was little more than 

^ William Dubois is said to have been the son of an apothecary 
in Limousin, and was bom in 1656. Having been educated for 
the priesthood, he acquired sufficient reputation to be selected to 
fill the post of sub-preceptor to the Due d’Orleons, to whom he 
made himself so necessary by his talent, address, and want of prin¬ 
ciple, that he could n5t do without him, and when the regency 
devolved on the Duke, the position of Prime Minister devolved on 
his pieceptor. 
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thirty, and more remarkable for possessing a very 
clever mistress than for any particular quality which 
should fit liim for so important an office. Agnes, the 
wife of Louis, Marquis du IVie, Ambassador at the 
Court of Turin, was the young Duke’s counsellor, and 
so completely did she contrive to direct the affairs of 
her friend’s administration, that the government, of 
which the Due de Bourbon was the chief) bore the 
designation of the ministry of Madame du Prie.* The 
most efficient of the ministers of Louis XV was the 
Bishop of Frejus, afterwards Cardinal Fleuiy; a 
churchman of moderate abilities and moderate 
honesty, who aspired to the possession of that 
power which had been employed with such success 
by the Kichelieus and Mazarins of the preceding 
reigns. * 

Mr. Horace Walpole contrived to recommend 


We have elsewhere given various sketches of the leading per¬ 
sonages in the English Court by foreign ambassadors; we will 
introduce here a few similar sketches of the French Court by the 
English ambassador: the comparison cannot but be amusing. The 
Duke of Bourbon, as it is visibly his interest and his inclination to 
follow the same plan (that of the Due d'Orleans), has certainly 
steadiness and resolution enough, in partigular points, when he has 
once taken his pli; but as he has always been encompassed with 
projectors, he may possibly fall into hands and measures that may 
make him uneasy in his management of civil affiiirs, first; and 
the same want of discernment as to persons and things may . by 
degrees unwarily lead him into steps relating to foreign affairs in¬ 
consistent with the present system and his owH interests. Madame 
du Prie has certainly a vast ascendancy over him, and as she is a 
lady of an intriguing and craving temper, money will be her prin¬ 
cipal view,” &c. &c. Coxc. “ Memoirs of Lord Walpole.” Page 44. 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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himself to the Due de Bourbon and to the Bishop of 
Frejus, and wrote home clever and pleasing memor¬ 
anda of the great game that was playing around him. 
In the French capital he met with Bolingbroke, who, 
tired of the unproductive treason in which he had so 
unadvisedly embarked, readily took advantage of the 
presence in Paris of a former school-fellow, whom he 
knew to be intimately connected with the leadingminis- 
ters in England, to volunteer intelligence of the Pre¬ 
tender and his friends. He also instructed the new 
Ambassador in many matters necessary to the success 
of his embassy ; for which his connexion with the 
Court by his marriage with tlie niece of Madame de 
Maintenon, well qualified him. He very much 
desired to return to England, and in this he was 
shoHly afterwards gratified.* Sir Luke Schaub 
also became acquainted with Mr. Walpole, and 
suspecting it was intended he should be recalled, 
regarded him with considerable distrust and jealousy ; 
and Mr. Walpole ascertained, as he informed his 


* The negotiations for this object ore thus described by Mr. 
Walpole: “ 1 laid hold of ^hat he said to let him know I thought 
he talked extremely right, and that it would bo unreasonable to 
expect that he should exert himself here for the service of England, 
without knowing what he might depend on from thence, which I 
said it was impossible for me to tell him at present. He seemed 
well enough satisfied at what I had said, but yet I must observe to 
you, in confidence, that I believe by his countenance and manner 
of speaking, he was in hopes of greater encouragement and exhorta¬ 
tions from me to engage him in our service than I would venture to 
gite him; and hinted as if time and circumstances might offer an 
opportunity of being useful.” 
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brother, that—Schaub, by himself or his friends, 
was endeavouring by insinuations to make impressions 
and distinctions of his Majesty’s ministers, in favour 
of such only as he looked upon as his chief patrons 
and supporters.” 

Mr. Walpole contrived daily to get a clearer insight 
into this man’s intrigues, and to receive all manner of 
good offices from Lord Bolingbroke of the former he 
sent home such representations as would certainly pave 
the way for his recal ; with Bolingbroke he had to 
play a more difficult game, for his assistance was too 
valuable to be declined, and yet, from the unsteady 
character of the man, dangerous to be accepted. Mr. 
Walpole exhibited great prudence in his dealings with 
him. He had a confidential interview with the Due 
de Bourbon, in which he made the Duke undei^tand 
the circumspection he was obliged to employ in 
entering into any proceedings in which Bolingbroke 
should be engaged ; the Duke seemed to see the 
nature of the case, and readily came to an understand¬ 
ing with Mr. Walpole on the different objects of his 
mission. His anomalous position, however, became 
so embarrassing, that he desired to be recalled, but the 
intelligence he was enabled to convey to the King, of 
Schaub’s intrigues, and of the fallacy of the represen¬ 
tations which had been made by that functionary, 
that he could procure from the French government, 

* His pardon passed the great seal in 1723, and his return 
to England was permitted, as stated in a previous page. 

2 £ 2 • 
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a dukedom for M. de la Vrillifere,^ whom the 
Countess of Darlington designed as a husband for her 
niece Amelia, caused the recal of Schaub himself. 
His patron, Lord Carteret, was removed from the 
secretaryship, and Mr. Walpole’s position as Ambas¬ 
sador was recognised. 

He now could enter upon the duties of his office 
with some sense of security, and shortly gained a 
decided influence over the Bishop of Frejus (Fleury) 
and other leading men at court. This was par¬ 
ticularly apparent in the projected marriage of the 
young King with the Infanta of Spain, which was 
broken off, and the Infanta, who had been sent to 
Paris, returned to Madrid. It seenj^d to be the 
desire of the Due de Bourbon, and other members 
of the Government, that the union of France and 
England should be made as close as possible by a 
marriage between the King of France and a daughter 
of George II, then Prince of Wales. This alliance 
was much canvassed in France, and the English 
Ambassador was regarded with unusual interest. 
** Numbers of all sorts of people,” he writes to the 
Duke of Newcastle, on March 13, 1725, ^^have been 
very watchful and observant of my countenance, 
words, and carriage, and have endeavoured to turn 


* Henri, Comte de St. Florentine, succeeded his father in 1726 
as Marquis de la VrilKi^re, was Secretary of State in 1736, Chan- 
cellor to tlie Queen in 1748, and was created Due de la Vxilli^re in 
1770, 
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me all ways, by various questions and insinuations : 
some by making me compliments; others by desiring 
my protection here at court, as if the thing was 
actually done/’’* 

Mr. Walpole wrote home his opinion on the sub¬ 
ject at some length; and takes a clear common-sense 
view of it in the following arguments:— 

“As to France,” he said, “ where the unity of religion is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, I am apprehensive that the eldest Princess, having 
been educated in the principles of the Protestant religion, to the age 
of sixteen, under a mother, who, from attachment to that religion, 
rejected the hand of the Emperor, would retain an inward sense 
and zeal for it, notwithstanding any abjuration which she might be 
induced to make for the sake of a crown, llcr secret attachment to 
that persuasion might encourage the Jansenists to concur with the 
Protestants still remaining in France, to foment internal troubles in 
regard to religion. But should the King die lirst, and she become 
regent, and have the education of the children, no one knows the 
divisions and disturbances it might occasion. Neither do 1 see, in 
point of policy, that any good would accrue to this nation, nor any 
prospect but w'hat might portend a rupture, or perhaps a war 
between the two nations; and at present the situation of Europe 
renders it the interest of both to maintain a stricter union and 
harmony together. 

“ As to Great Britain,” he continues, the policy, religion, and 
constitution of the government are adverse to such a match. 
France can never receive a Queen, unless she can become a Roman 
Catholic, and it would be inconsistent with the dignity of England 
to consent to the marriage of one of the royal family to a Catholic 
Prince, without her having the liberty to enjoy and exercise her 
religion in her own way; an indulgence always granted to the 
Catholic Queens of England, since the RefOTmation. But, as I am 
informed, the laws of England are against a match of this nature. 


♦ Coxe. “ Memoirs of Lord Walpole.” Page 91. 
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founded on the experience of the ill consequences that have accrued 
from thence; having suffered the greatest convulsions only by the 
marriage of one of their Kings to Homan Catholics. But should an 
English Princess, after embracing the Roman Catholic religion, or 
any of her children, have n title to the crown of Great Britain, they 
might, notwithstanding any renunciation or exclusion by act of 
parliament, pretend to the succession; and the bare possibility of 
the great troubles which might overwhelm, or at least constantly 
threaten the British nation, are, though distant, yet too terrible to be 
incurred. 

“ The people of England,” he adds, “ may be jealous lest so near 
an alliance with so considerable a power as France in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, may endanger their liberties, which might have been their 
fate, had the late King James accepted the oRer of an army from 
Louis XIV. Persons of all parties and principles in England would 
join in one general cry against it. The Jacobites, would be out¬ 
rageous, because it would be constantly the grea||^t stroke to their 
present as W'ell as distant \4ew8 in favour of the Pretender; the. 
disafFo3tcd would consider it as the most popular topic for clamour; 
and those that are affected to the present Establishment, in Church 
and State, would think the reasons, with regard to the religion and 
consitution of their country, of greater weight than any political 
reasons, however plausible. It would create in general such a diffi¬ 
dence, fears and jealousies, in the minds of the people, as might 
render his Majesty's Government uneasy for the future, and put it 
out of his power to be of that use, in coniunction with France, for 
the preservation of the peace of Europe as the present situation of 
affairs requires; and I will freely own to you, it is the real interest 
of France, at this juncture, that the King of England should enjoy 
the greatest security and tranquillity at home. Lastly, I apprehend 
the Protestant powers abroad will be extremely dissatisfied and jea¬ 
lous of such an alliance."* 

These arguiuAits had their due weight with 
George I, for he as civilly as possible declined to 

* CV>xc. . “ Memoirs of Lord Walpole.” Page 91. 
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accept Louis XV as his grand-son-in-law; the rea¬ 
sons for his non-compliance were given through his 
Ambassador to the Bishop of Frejus, who, convinced 
of their justice, maintained the same cordial under¬ 
standing with Mr. Walpole that had previously 
existed. The Due de Bourbon, assisted by Madame 
du Prie, soon afterwards provided the French King 
with a wife, in the person of Maria Leezinska, 
daughter of Stanislaus, titular King of Poland, and 
the Bishop became her Grand Almoner, Madame du 
Prie her Dame du Palais, and Paris Duverney, an 
adventurer, who had been a private in the Guards, 
and was patronized by Madame, her secretaire des 

comma7idemens. The Infanta, as we have stated, 
^ . . . 
was sent back to Spain, and the Spaniards regarding 

this as a grievous affront, the Government of* that 

country seemed determined on revenge, to guard 

against which France and England entered into an 

alliance with Prussia, and subsequently with Holland 

and Sweden, in a series of Articles, called the Treaty 

of Hanover ; in these negotiations Mr. Walpole 

assisted. 

The Court of France appeared almost entirely in 
the hands of Madame du Prie and her particular 
friends; but the King was much attached to the 
Bishop of Frejus; and an attempt made by her to 
drive that prelate from his post, which was par¬ 
tially successful, brought him back by the King’s 
express command, with additional influence. The 
English Ambassador’s having shown some mark's of 
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attention when it was considered that he was dis¬ 
graced, greatly increased the Bishop’s favourable 
feelings towards him. 

Such was the state of things when Mr. Walpole 
found himself, about the commencement of the year 
1726, obliged to quit his post to attend his duties in 
the English Parliament, where the Ministry had to 
contend against the open hostility of some of its 
opponents, and the secret but more dangerous oppo¬ 
sition of false friends. The session commenced on 
the 20th of January, and after the customary pre¬ 
liminary proceedings, the treaties of Hanover and 
of Vienna having been laid before the House, Mr. 
Horace Walpole opened the debate with a general 
review of the foreign policy of the Government, 
particularly dwelling upon the negotiations that led 
to those treaties.* He continued his parliamentary 
duties throughout the spring, and returned to Paris 
on the 14th of May. He found Madame du Prie 
and Paris Duverney still intriguing against the 
Bishop of Frejus, who then lay under the imputa¬ 
tion of having a secret understanding with Spain; 
but in a short time the Due do Bourbon was dis¬ 
missed, and, as of course his mistress and her confi¬ 
dent were summarily disposed of, the Bishop had 
paramount authority, and gave the English Ambas¬ 
sador the strongest assurances of his sincerity and 
friendship. Soon after this arrangement Fleuiy was 

♦.Tindal. “Continuation of Rapin.” Vol. 28, p. 287. Coxc. 
“ Memoire of Lord Walpole.” Page 110. 
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nominated Cardinal, and although the office of First 
Minister had been done away with, there could be no 
question that, by the influence he had obtained over 
the mind of the young King, all the power and pri¬ 
vileges of that high position were exercised by him. 
The good understanding between the English Am¬ 
bassador and Cardinal Fleury continued to increase, 
notwithstanding the efforts made to destroy it: 
indeed, so high an opinion did tlie Cardinal enter¬ 
tain of the judgment of his friend, that, though 
he had determined to remove the Due d* Orleans 
from the Council of State, at Mr. Walpole’s earnest 
remonstrance this intention was abandoned. 

Mr. Walpole excited the animadversions of many 
who assumed to be his friends, by a marriage with a 
person who was considered to be very much beneath 
him. The lady’s father, the Duchess of Marlborough 
used to refer to, with a vast display of ill-natured 
animation, as ** my tailor.” Lord Hervey mentions 
this lady in terms which it was unworthy of him 
to apply, even if deserved ; but his lordship’s 
account of Horace Walpole is throughout tinged 
with so strong a prejudice, that no confidence can be 
placed in any statements respecting either him or his 
wife. It is not improbable that Mr. Lombard had 
realized a fortune in trade, and that this induced 
Walpole to many his heiress ; but had she been 
as repulsive as Lord Hervey has represented her, 
appearing as she did at several courtte, Mrs. Wajpole 
must there have attracted general animadversion^* and 
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no indication exists of anything of the kind. She is, 
however, to be remembered by her conduct on one 
very trying occasion. When presented to the Queen 
of France, her Majesty demanded De quelle famille 
6tes-vous, madame The modest reply of Mrs. 
Walpole was, ‘‘ D\tucune which the younger 
Horace, in relating the anecdote, declares to be 
an instance of temper and good taste that approaches 
the sublime. 

The only probable cause for the evident hostility 
of Lord Hervey, whenever ho mentions Horace 
Walpole, is the contrast which the Ambassador 
afforded in his appearance and manners to the Vice- 
Chamberlain. Horace had no pretension to the 
character of a fine gentleman ; he was ungraceful, 
uncourtly, and possibly, at times, careless in his 
dress. Perhaps he had had no time to study those 
superficial graces that often, like gilding on an 
Egyptian sarcophagus, declare the presence of a 
mummy, instead of tlie indications of a man. With 
those who think more of a v^ell-cut coat than of a 
well-earned reputation,—who find recommendations 
in an artificial perfume, wliich a character for intellect 
would not establish,—who regard a faultless bow as 
of higher moment than the best disposition, and a 
facility in paying compliments as a greater gift than 
an honest nature,—such men as Horace Walpole must 
always be at a discount. But although there is not 
rose water enough in the world for every one’s 
fingers, the hands of honourable men can do without 
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it. The fastidious, though nicer in their manners, are 
rarely equally scrupulous in their morals—though 
better dressed in externals, they may have habits 
with which their contemned fellow-creatures would 
not venture to disgrace themselves ; and though the 
latter in the best circles** may not appear to so much 
advantage as their finer associates, it ought not to be 
forgotten tliat there is still a better circle where it is 
not unlikely the advantage may be on the other side. 

Mr. Horace Walpole was obliged to leave the 
business of his embassy, to attend his parliamentary 
duties. The intrigues of Spain were now exciting a 
good deal of observation in England, and as it began 
to be rumoured tliat the Spanish Monarch and the 
Emperor of Austria had entered into a secret engage¬ 
ment to restore the Pretender,* the popular excitement 
increased, Gibraltar was besieged, and everything 
betokened a war. Mr. Walpole took a prominent part 
in the animated debates of the session, and again 
defended with success the foreign policy of the govern¬ 
ment. 

♦ One of the articles of the secret compact was to the following 
effect:—“ Their Caesarean and Catliolic Majesties, forsecing that the 
King of England will o]>po8e the execution of such designs, as well 
in regard to his particular interests, ns not to lose his umpireship in 
Europe, for w’hich reason he will undoubtedly engage the English 
nation, and unite the Dutch and other Princes in his League: they 
oblige themselves to seek all methods to restore the Pretender to the 
throne of Great Britain to which endTthe Catholic King was to 
make use of the pretence of the restitution of Gibraltar, which he 
was to demand immediately, as soon ns the Peace of Vienna was 
published. Coxc. “ Memoirs of Lord Walpole.” Page 140. 
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As soon as he conveniently could, he returned to 
his post, but not before his presence was required; for 
the French people had become dissatisfied with the 
English alliance, and powerful endeavours were made 
to detach Fleury from England. The Cardinal was 
embarrassed, and began to hesitate, but as soon as Mr. 
Walpole arrived in Paris, his clear and decisive repre¬ 
sentations exerted their usual influence over Fleuiy’s 
judgment, and in a short time the French Government 
vigorously co-oporated with that of England. The 
result soon became apparent. The Emperor deserted 
his ally, and made an arrangement with England, 
France, and Holland ; and Philip, finding his position 
hazardous, was very glad to accept of the same terms. 

The death of George I on the 11th of June, 1727, 
for s6me time caused much embarrassment in the 
position of the English Ambassador, for the Jacobites 
and enemies of England in France thought this a 
golden opportunity, and showed that they were dis¬ 
posed to make the most of it. Mr. Walpole at this 
crisis received a cordial letter from the Cardinal, 
assuring him of his friendship, and recommending his 
immediate return to London to learn the sentiments 
of the new Sovereign. Agreeably to this advice, he 
hurried from Paris, and although in his interview 
with George II he at first encountered blame for 
leaving his post without orders, the Cardinal’s letter 
had so happy an efiect, that the King at last not 
only approved of his proceedings, but wrote to Fleury 
in the following terms :— 
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Mr Cousin, Kensington, June 20,1727. 

The obliging manner in which you expressed your wish that my 
Ambassador, Walpole, should immediately depart to give the most 
positive assurances of the intention of my good brother, the Most 
Christian King, to cultivate that union which is so happily established 
between the two crowns, as well as his desire to perfect the great 
work of a general pacification; and the strong expressions you have 
used in your late letter to the said Ambassador, to testify your zeal 
for the public good, and the particular interest you take in every 
thing which regards my government, have so moved me, that I would 
not defer showing you how much I am sensible of it, and of acquaint¬ 
ing you Avith my decided resolution to pursue the same wise and 
fair measures which have placed afiairs in their present happy situ¬ 
ation, and to draw closer the bonds of friendship which unite me to 
his Most Christian Majesty. 

I with pleasure embrace this opportimity to testify my high 
sense of your merit, my reliance in your sincerity, and the good will 
with which I am, 

My Cousin, , 

Your affectionate Cousin, 

Geoboe Rex. 

During the period which Mr. Walpole remained 
in England, he successfully recommended himself to 
Queen Caroline, who entertained a high opinion of his 
judgment. She who had been so powerful an instru¬ 
ment in establishing the first Minister of her husband 
in the high political position he now possessed, ap¬ 
peared to take an equal interest in that of his brother, 
and after sharing in the labours of the first session of 
the Parliament of George the Second, he returned 
to Paris with increased powers ahd additional confi¬ 
dence in the stability of his position. He renewed 
his intimacy with the Cardinal, and soon became felly 
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aware of the advantages it gave him, for the sovereigns 
of Spain and Austria had again resolved on war, and in 
opposition to their forces, those of France and England 
were shortly united. The union, however, was of brief 
duration, for there soon followed a reconciliation 
between France and Spain, and such changes in the 
French Government, that Mr. Walpole, finding his 
difficulties increase, resolved to resign the embassy. 
His resignation was reluctantly accepted, and Lord 
Waldegrave was appointed his successor. 

Mr. Walpole had obtained the warmest commen¬ 
dations from his superiors for the efficient manner in 
which he had fulfilled the duties of his office :* the 
Queen received him with assurances of favour, and it 
was only his dread of exciting animadversion that pre¬ 
vented his aspiring to the most influential offices of 
the Government. He was satisfied with the post of 
Cofferer to the Household ; this position he thought 
not sufficiently elevated to lead to the charge of two 
brothers sharing the highest offices of the State— 
charge which he was well aware there were persons 
in and out of the House ready to urge with vindictive 
eagerness, had he afforded them an opportunity. 

* Lord Townshend, in a letter to him, dated January 4,1727-8, 
had said: ** You have exerted yourself all along with uncommon 
talent, in the management of those important affairs under your 
care. But as to these last efforts you have made, it is impossible to 
express the satisfaction your zeal, abilities, and success, have given 
universally. I congralulate you most heartily on your serving 
your King and your country with so much capacity, and a superiority 
of spirit and business."’ Coxe. ** Memoirs of Lord Walpole.” 
Page 171. 
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Although it may be suggested that Mr. Walpole 
placed too much faith in the apparent sincerity of 
Cardinal Fleury, and in his proceedings with that 
Minister was deficient in the finesse and mystery 
which usually form the materials of diplomacy, it 
must be allowed that throughout his negotiations he 
acted with a degree of manliness and good faith rarely 
to be found in members of his craft. It was expect¬ 
ing too much to suppose that a French Cardinal, a 
successor of Mazarin and Richelieu, should be actu¬ 
ated by feelings of the warmest friendship for the 
Minister of* a country with which his own maintained 
an active rivalry, so as to study the interests of its 
people and the feelings of its Sovereign, before the 
policy of his own Government. The British Ambas¬ 
sador fancied that the dignified prelate who ditected 
the administration of France was too much his friend 
to sanction any proceedings, on the part of that king¬ 
dom, against which it would be his duty to remon¬ 
strate. No doubt the Cardinal smiled at his Mend’s 
simplicity, but took especial care to maintain 
this happy state of confidence till an occasion pre¬ 
sented itself when the unsuspecting Englishman could 
not avoid being undeceived. The object of a skilful 
diplomatist is never to trust to appearances, yet to 
endeavour to win the confidence of his opponents by 
the most trustworthy assumptions. Mr. Walpole 
was not of this school. He sou^t to gain confidence 
by sincerity, and took for granted that his opponent 
was equally sincere. It may be doubted, therefore, 
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whether at a time of the most complicated intrigues, 
he was the fittest man to watch over the interests of a 
powerful nation*at a rival Court: nevertheless, by his 
honesty, talent, and patriotic spirit, he could not fail 
of making a respectable ambassador. 

Whatever may be the opinion of his diplomatic 
talent at the present day, there is no question that it 
was thought well of by his own Government, and 
especially by the King and Queen, for during the 
next three years that he remained in England, he was 
frequently consulted by them on questions which 
affected the foreign policy of the country, and com¬ 
posed for tliem several state papers and negotiations. ^ 

The intrigues of France with the States of Holland 
to procure tlie neutrality of the latter in the war that 
was impending between France and Austria, in con¬ 
sequence of their putting forward rival candidates for 
the elective throne of Poland, rendered the presence 
of an English Minister necessary. Mr. Walpole was 
therefore sent on a secret mission to the Hague, and 
shortly afterwards proceeded there as Ambassador ; 
a post he would not have accepted, had not Queen 
Caroline assured him of her confidence and protection. 
His opinion of Fleury had very much changed, and 
his conduct towards him had changed with it. This 
may be gathered from his own statement of what 
transpired. 

“Mr. Walpole,” he informs us in the “Apology” he wrote at a 
8ubse(}uent period of his life, “ perfectly well acquainted with the 
pusillanimous and pacific temper of the Cardinal, took care in his 
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correspondence and concert with Lord Waldegrave, then his 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, that his Imminence should be kept 
nnder constant apprehensions of Mr. Walpole’s being able, by his 
memorials and other representations to the Ministers and Members 
of the States, of the dangerous consequences to the Republic from 
the formidable progress of the Confederate arms, to engage them 
at last to take a vigorous part in favour of the Emperor as a com¬ 
mon cause. And it is certain that his Eminence was so affected 
and alarmed with this apprehension, that notwithstanding the arti¬ 
fice of Chauvelin* to keep up his spirits, and that the armies of 
France and her allies continued victorious on all sides, he would 
not suffer the Spanish and Sardinian forces in Italy—as it had been 
projected, and was very practicable—^to take Mantua, lest it should 
have animated the maritime powers to declare war in support of the 
Emperor : and hia Eminence was not easy until, after having sot on 
foot several negotiations in several ways, and at several places, the 
preliminaries for peace were signed at Vienna, in 1735.” 

Mr, Walpole took some credit to himself for having 
by his skilful diplomacy prevented a war. This ap¬ 
pears however, to have lessened his influence with the 
King, who was never so well pleased as when allowed 
to display his warlike tastes on the theatre of Europe ; 
and the Ambassador reflects on the Queen for directing 
the King’s attention to his services in this direction, 
in a way so little likely to tend to his profit. 

The King,” he says, “ was extremely displeased with this state 
of inactive neutrality, in being prevented from giving the Emperor 

* Germain Louis Chauvelin, who at this time filled an import¬ 
ant post in the Government of France, and exercised considerable 
influence over the Cardinal: the English Ambassador describes him 
as “ a busy lawyer of some parts and knowledge; of a most trea¬ 
cherous, false, and ambitious spirit; but at tlie same time of an assi¬ 
duous, supple, dissembling, and insinuating disposition, whene it 
was his interest to please.” 

VOL. I. 2 P 
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assistance, which Mr. Walpole perceived in several conferences he 
had the honour to have with the late Queen, by her Majesty’s own 
desire, on this subject; and, as she might be apprehensive that it 
might diminish Sir Robert Walpole’s credit with the King, she 
would, in an ironical manner, reproach Mr. Walpole, by saying to 
him, ‘ That Sir Robert would have gone into the war, but you would 
not lot him;’ by which Mr. Walpole plainly understood (and let 
her Majesty sec that he did) that it was better his Majesty should 
be displeased with Mr. Walpole, than with Sir Robert; and it is 
very possible that, for that reason, the Queen might, in discourse 
with the King, have laid the fault of disappointing his Majesty's 
inclinations to succour the Emperor upon Mr. W’alpole, and that 
it may have made a lasting impression upon his Majesty’s mind to 
his disadvantage.” 

This plan of keeping up the influence of one 
brother at the expense of the other, could not be quite 
satisfactory to tlie sufferer. It proves that Queen 
Carojine thought that anything was better than a 
diminution of the King’s confidence in his able 
Minister; nevertheless her Majesty entertained a 
high opinion of Horace Walpole, and exhibited 
towards him the greatest kindness,—which he does 
not fail to acknowledge. 

“ The Quooii,” he says, “ was pleased to honour Mr. Walpole 
with her most gracious approbation of his conduct by letters con¬ 
stantly wrote with her own hand, during his negotiations at the 
Hague, while she w'as Regent in England. The good opinion of so 
wise and judicious a Princess, who had always the public good at 
her heart, not only supported his spirits in the most unpleasant and 
fatiguing station, but has ever since flattered him with conscious 
satisfaction of his haviv^ done his duty, and the best that could be 
done, for the service of his Majesty and his country, in so great 
and jiiflScult a conjuncture.”* 


* “ Mr. Walpole’s Apology*” 
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Queen Caroline, though apparently anxious only 
to appear an admirable wife, subservient to her hus¬ 
band’s views, and interesting herself in affairs that 
more properly were the concern of the King, only as 
far as they were of interest to him, took especial care 
to have a great deal to do with everything in Church 
and State that she could contrive to meddle with. 
She always found ecclesiastics and statesmen willing 
to bring their proceedings witliiri ]ier cognizance and 
under her influence. Ambassadors were not less 
complaisant; and to this class of political agents Mr. 
Horace Walpole proved himself not unwilling to 
belong. Yet, though he took a vast deal of pains to 
put her Majesty in possession of the proceedings 
which had led to the state of things abroad which 
had now called for his interposition, and related at 
large the history of his negotiations with foreign 
powers,* his communicativeness did not meet with 
the approval of the King, who, on being shown his 
letter, expressed his displeasure at its freedom. 

The Queen took care to be displeased also: but 
in a short time this feeling was entirely removed, and 
her Majesty invited the Ambassador to continue his 
communications, writing to him the most obliging 
letters;t sometimes saying, '‘You know my senti¬ 
ments for you; and that, notwithstanding your 

* His first letter to the Queen wouTtf take up about fifteen of 
these pages. 

I These letters are very numerous, and are still preserved hy 
the Wolterton branch of the Walpole family. 
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grumbling, I highly esteem youand, on another 
occasion, I have received three of your letters with 
pleasure, as I do everything which conies from the 
best lieart and tlio most honest man I know.” 

These expressions were not mere words. Queen 
Caroline was always inclined to act liberally to those 
who pleased her, and the extent of the gratification 
the Ambassador to the States of Holland afforded, 
may be judged by the elevated position to which she 
now sought to raise him. In 1736 the King was 
preparing for a journey to Hanover, but, as Lord 
Harrington was out of favour, an efficient Secretary 
of State to accompany his Majesty was much required. 
The Queen thought of Mr. Horace Walpole, and 
though the latter tried earnestly to excuse himself 
from • accepting so resj)onsiblc a trust, her Majesty 
would not hear of any denial, and, as she had removed 
the unpleasant feelings the King had entertained 
towards him on the perusal of his first voluminous 
communication, his Majesty approved her choice, and 
Mr. Walpole attended the King during the seven 
months he was absent fi-om his dominions. 

His employments at this time could not have been 
light, for, in addition to the routine duties of his post, 
he continued a private correspondence with his 
brother, and a regular communication with other 
Ministers of the Crown. Sir Robert sent him de¬ 
tailed accounts of the proceedings in England, and 
gav^ him instructions respecting questions of foreign 
policy to be brought before the King. The former 
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were not very satisfactory at this period, for there had 
been an explosion of gunpowder in Westminster Hall, 
and a distribution of Jacobite papers—riots in Spital- 
fields, arising from the employment of hordes of Irish 
at reduced wages—tumults against the Gin Act in 
London, and the murder of Captain Porteous by the 
mob at Edinburgh. 

These occurrences Mr. Walpole had to communi¬ 
cate to the King, who was ill pleased that things did 
not go on more smoothly in his absence. He liad 
also much business on his hands respecting British 
relations with France. Cardinal Fleury having pro¬ 
posed a closer union between the two kingdoms, a 
good deal of correspondence took place between the 
Earl of Waldegrave, himself’ and his brother; but 
the Cardinal was at the same time instigatiifg the 
Swedes to attack the Russians, and a short time 
afterwards came the discovery of a communication 
with the Pretender, which excited considerable 
distrust in the members of the English Government. 
The Cardinal at last managed to satisfy Lord Walde¬ 
grave, but an uneasy feeling for a long time remained 
in the minds of the Ministers in England. Mr. 
Walpole, however, did not participate in this ; he 
regarded the movements of the Pretender as not 
likely to affect the peace of Europe, and,was then 
inclined to place reliance on Fl^ry’s professions. 

Wliile at Hanover, Mr. Walpole is said to have 
taken so much interest in Madame Walmoden,.a^ to 
have been the secret instigator of the affair of the 
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ladder and the imperial officer, which then made so 
much noise ; respecting this, we only know, that on 
a hint from Walpole, the Hanoverian Minister 
hurried the officer out of the Electorate, before his 
em-aged master could aifect his arrest. 

Mr. Walpole, in December, attended the King 
on his return voyage, which, tliough very stormy, 
ended safely to both Sovereign and Minister ; but a 
storm awaited him in Parliament, which he found it 
much more difficult to weather, for in these ses¬ 
sions were debated the bills that arose out of the 
Edinburgh Iliots—the scheme of Sir John Barnard 
for reducing the interest of the National Debt, the 
Play-house bill, and the proposal for increasing the 
revenue of the Prince of Wales. In all the discus¬ 
sions Upon these subjects, Mr. Walpole exerted himself 
on the side of the Government. 

Besides recommending himself to the Ministry, 
he did so to an equal extent to tlie Koyal Family. 
The King approved of him, the Queen treated him 
with particular confidence, and the conduct of the 
Princesses uniformly showed that they looked upon 
him as a friend. His readiness to serve their Royal 
Highnesses, however, was sometimes productive of a 
great detil more trouble than pleasure, and in no 
case was this more conspicuous than in that of the 
Princess Royal, who had lately been married to the 
Prince of Orange, by whose marriage settlement she 
was tp have a real security in lands for her jointure, and 
the 40,000?. that remained unpaid of her portion was 
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mot to be paid till such security was obtained. The 
Prince was extremely anxious to have the money 
without producing the security, and the Princess was 
most earnest with Mr. Walpole during his residence 
at the Hague, to get this little affair” settled for 
him. Mr. Walpole’s sense of the impropriety of 
such an arrangement, embarrassed him so much that 
he wrote to his brother for advice. 

“ The truth of the matter is,” he says, “ I am afraid that his 
Highness has contracted great debts upon his obligatory bonds, and 
daily contracts more; and he will find money as long as his hands 
arc free; but as soon as they are tied up for a real security, nobody 
will lend him any more mom?y, and the present creditors will press 
to be repaid. But what am 1 to do in this ease ?” he inquires, in an 
apparent despair. “ I desii’e your advice. All that has passed is in 
the Secretary’s office; the I'rinccss Iloyal is infatuated with the 
Prince, and they are both angry with me for not concurring in a 
most unjust proceeding; while in tlic mean time, for fear of dis¬ 
obliging them, or of making them disoblige the King, I forbear doing 
ray duty. Take a serious minute to consider this affair, which per¬ 
plexes me much.” 

The more he thought of this perplexing aflair, tlie 
less easy seemed a solution of the difficulty. The 
Prince became still more eager to have the money 
without security, and was angry witli the ambassador 
for not procuring it for him ; the Princess was as 
anxious to gratify her husband, and was so little 
pleased with Mr. Walpole’s backwardness in the 
affair, that she told him, "" I shall always be glad to 
see my old friend Horace, provided he leaves the 
ambassador at home, who I must continually qi^jEi^el 
with.” It was a difficult position for a courtier, but 
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he got out of it with great credit, by having the 
money invested in tlie funds. 

This matter had scarcely been arranged wlien 
another vexed fiuestion presented itself. The Prince 
of Orange aspired to hold high military rank in the 
army of the Ilc])ublic, and Mr. Walpole was perse^ 
cuted to obtain it for him : but it so hai^pcned tliat 
the States of Holland were not satisfied of the Prince’s 
fitness for command, and there did not appear any 
probability that the English Ambassador’s repre¬ 
sentations would have the desired effect. In the 
midst of his negotiations to obtain this distinction, he 
received news of the fatal illness of Queen Caroline.,, 
and then another troubleson ie duty ,/iovblved upon 
him, for he not only had ’tobreak the news to the 
Princess, but to dissuade her from going to England, 
upon which she was as determined, as was the King 
that she should remain where she was. Mr. Walpole 
returned home towards the end of December, 1737, 
and thus narrates a touching interview with which he 
was honoured by the King, almost immediately after 
his arrival. 

“The King was so kind ns to enquire often after my anival, in a 
manner as if he was willing to sec me (for as yet he had seen none 
but the Ministers of State and his own children), when I was at the 
closet door, he told my brother that he could not do it. But I, 
having seen the two elder rrincesscs, and waited upon them, at their 
desire, before eleven o’*i»ock; while I was with the Princess 
Caroline, word was brought that his Majesty was coming to their 
apartment (as he usually does as soon as he is dressed), which made 
me retire. I was immediately called back and left alone with his 
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Majesty, whose inexpressible grief burst out into a torrent of tears, 
as put me at the same time into such a situation, as to want comfort 
as much as his Majesty, and 1 had almost like to have retired ; but 
he made me walk with him, and talked to me all the while, amidst 
the strongest commendations of the poor Queen; giving me an 
account of his way of living with her, the great use she was to him 
in all conditions of life, of her behaviour during the time of her 
illness, and particularly of the character which she gave of my 
brother Walpole, which his Majesty was pleased to enlarge upon in 
the most confidential manner, concluding that the Queen did him 
so much justice as to recommend him (the King), his children, and 
the kingdom to the care of Sir Robert Walpole, which, though an 
encomium too great for any subject with respect to his Sovereign, 
his Majesty w'as pleased to dw-^ell upon for some time with great 
satisfaction; adding that although his value and esteem for Sir 
Robert Walpole was certainly greater on account of the Queen’s 
judicious apostrophe of him, yet he knew that he himself had made 
him his chosen minister, as superior and preferable to all his 
subjects.”’*^ • 

If the loss of Queen Caroline was great to Sir 
Kobert Walpole, it was perhaps more so to his 
brother: for the former, through his easy access to 
the royal closet, could watch over his own interests 
with the King; but the latter being so frequently 
abroad, would now miss a vciy influential medium of 
communication with his sovereign. He returned to 
his employment at the Hague, where he was actively 
engaged during the year 1738, in carrying on the 
negotiations which followed the Convention between 
the King of France and the^ Emperor. In the 
following year he was again in England, and took a 
prominent part in the stormy business of that evgn^ful 
* Coxc, “ Memoirs of Lord Walpole.” Page 200. 
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session: after this he returned to his embassy, 
which, however, had now, from several causes, become 
extremely distasteful to him. He was no longer the 
confidential correspondent of a Queen, and he was 
averse to the narrow views and Hanoverian X>reju- 
dices of George IT. He complained that ‘*low, 
partial electoral notions,” confounded the best con¬ 
ducted projects; and tliat '^jealousies of one power, 
aversions to another Prince, and contempt for this or 
that State,” were insurmountable obstacles to the 
progress of good and judicious measures. He desired 
to be recalled, in which he was gratified, and quitted the 
Hague on the 13th of October, 173.9 ; but not without 
extreme regret on the part of tlie States, who in reply 
to the King’s letter of recal, mentioned him in the 
following terms :— 

“ We have bo perfect a confidence in the probity of the said 
Ambassador extraordinary, whose jicrson and ministry here have 
been most agreeable to us, that wc willingly refer ourselves to the 
report he shall make to your Majesty on this head. Wc regret his 
leaving us, because wc looked upon it as an advantage to have such 
a Minister residing with us, endowed with extraordinary talents, a 
vast capacity, and uncommon prudence, confirmed by long expe¬ 
rience, of which he has given proofs in cverj^thing that he has hod 
to treat here, as w'dl as of his noble zeal for yom* Majesty’s service, 
and his laudable earnestness to cultivate and cement the happy 
union between your Majesty and our llepublic, and the good under¬ 
standing between the two nations; two jioints which are and ever 
will be the object of our ujshcs and desires. 

Although Mr. Walpole held no place in the 
Government, he afforded it considerable assistance 
* Coxe. “ Memoii’s of Lord Walpole.” Page 210. 
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by his knowledge of foreign taffairs, and was active in 
his place in Parliament, in supporting the measures 
of his brother, against the violent opposition tliat was 
daily becoming more formidable. He formed a plan 
for a confederation of Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
Saxony, Holland, and England, against the expected 
combination of France and Spain, which was well 
received by the cabinet; but it was rendered im¬ 
practicable by the deaths of the Emperor Charles VI. 
and the Czarina. In the session of 1740, he greatly 
distinguished himself, particularly in the debate on 
the augmentation of the forces, in which he made an 
able speech on our relations with foreign powers, and 
the extent of our resources for war. 

On tlie dissolution of I^arliament, Mr. Walpole 
was chosen without opposition for Norvdeh, aftd in 
the summer of 1741 he resigned the post of Cofferer 
of the Household, and was appointed one of the 
Tellers of the Exchequer—a less iirofitable but more 
desirable oflSce, as it was for life; and the other, 
though more productive, was held only during 
pleasure. This appointment he tells us was made 
grudginglyindeed, we learn from him that al¬ 
though he was ever ready with his experience and 
advice, as he would not bring his ideas sufficiently 
near the meridian of Hanover, his assistance was 
scarcely acknowledged. By hi^ correspondence and 
the numerous papers he drew up at this time, it is 
clear he took a lively interest in foreign affairs, .par¬ 
ticularly with reference to the movements and objects 
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of the King of Prussia; but the boldness and strength 
of the Opposition and the inability of his brother to 
stand against it, now became his first concern; and 
at last so alarmed was he at Sir Ilobert Walpole’s 
forced resignation, and the menaces of his enemies, 
that he hurried to his house at Wolterton, and; burnt 
every document that might possibly compromise him, 
if it fell into their hands. 

Although privately Mr. Walpole had inveighed 
against the King’s Hanoverian predilections, in the 
debate on Sir William Yonge’s motion in December, 
1742, he ventured to make a speech in which he 
denied that the interests of England had ever been 
thrown into the shade by tliosc of Hanover. He 
made pamphlets, too, as well as speeches ; for when 
the Earl of Chesterfield and Mr. Waller brought out 
their celebrated Case of the Hanover Forces in the 
pay of Great Britain,” he answered it with a similar 
hrochvvej entitled ‘^Tlie interest of Great Britain, 
steadily pursued,” which became so popular that three 
editions were soon exhausted. 

To the new cabinet Mr. Walpole tendered his 
cordial support, and cultivated the most friendly 
intimacy with its ostensible head Mr. Pelham ; never¬ 
theless he was well aware of its weakness and want of 
hannony, and in the following passage from one of 
his letters, has left a curious exposition of his senti¬ 
ments on the existing state of affairs. 

“ In the meantime the old friends of the landlord* take no other 


* George II. 
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part' but that of supporting the mansion-house on this side the 
water and although they could wish that the cottage on the other 
sidef was less regarded, and more afFection was shown to the 
tenants here, yet they cannot abandon their old master and his 
family, though they think the favourite stowardi' acts with too 
much arrogance and presumption ; and the exigency of affairs will 
not suffer an inquiry into his conduct at present, which some san¬ 
guinary tenants arc too forward in, not considering that they will 
endanger the wdiolc by precipitation at this juncture. As to the 
conduct of a top tenant leaving his farm, I think nothing but the 
utmost necessity can excuse the step he has taken.” 

The King’s partiality for his continental dominions 
created so much dissatisfaction in England, that the 
French Government, then under the direction of 
Cardinal Teiicin,§ were emboldened to attempt an 
invasion in favour of the Pretender, under the com¬ 
mand of Marslial Saxe,|| but a storm so far disabled 
tlie expedition, tliat it was obliged to return to port. 
The common danger did something towards re-uniting 
the various parties which were struggling for supre¬ 
macy. Mr. Walpole had long urged a more earnest 
support of the crown, and was among the most zealous 
of those who now united themselves for the defence 
of the King, and the maintenance of the Protestant 
succession.^ 

** Great Britain. f Hanover. J liOrd Granville. 

§ Cardinal Floury had died in 1743, in the 90th j’car of his age. 

II A natural son of Augustus, King of Poland, and the beautiful 
Countess of Konigsmork. % 

K In a letter written by him early in March, 1743-4 he says— 
“ Lord Orford and myself have, indeed, shown more concerp tbau 
anybody on this occasion, not for want of courage and resolution. 
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He displayed his zeal in a very remarkable man¬ 
ner in the course of the session of 1743 : during a 
debate he expressed to Mr., afterwards Viscount 
Clietwynd, as he stood behind the Speaker’s chair, a 
hope that the question might be carried ; the other 
replying rudely I hope to see you hanged first !’* 
Mr. Walpole exclaimed You hope to see me hanged 
first!” and seized him by the nose. This was an 
affront that could only be settled by an appeal to the 
sword, and the two members were soon—^in the first 
convenient place for such a purpose they could reach 
—engaged in deadly combat; in the^course of which 
Mr. Clietwynd was severely wounded. Mr. Walpole, 
us soon as the duel tenniriated, returned to the House, 
where the messenger the Earl of Orford had despatched 
to make enquiries respecting him, found him listening 
as composedly to the debate as though nothing had 
occurred to divert his attention from it. 

His knowledge of the country and the Government 
at this crisis, is well expressed in the following passage 
from one of his private letters : 

“As to the disposition of the people here, I am, in my opinion, 
persuaded that the old leaven of the High Tories still exists ; their 
principles in favour of the Pretender will appear as strong as ever 

but from a thorough knowledge of some of our considerable coun¬ 
trymen, and because "we do not believe that 7000 English, which 
is all we can have here complete, to defend this capital and any of 
the neighbouring counties*according to the place where the French 
may land, sufficient to beat 15,000 French; where the people may 
perhaps look on and cry * Fight dog, fight bear! ’ if they do no 
worse! 
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upon tbo firbt occasion; and the false patriots, in conjunction with 
the Jacobites, who put on the mask of patriotism too, have so 
poisoned the minds of numbers, otherwise well affected to the 
Government, with notions against the Royal Family, as having an 
affection and regard for the interest of Hanover, preferable to that 
of Great Britain, that they have had a very bad effect, and made 
too many too indifferent for the support of this Government. And 
I may tell you in confidence that the present Administration is, 
partly from divisions amongst themselves, and partly from want of 
capacity, the weakest I ever knew. One (Lord Carteret) that is 
supposed to have the greatest credit with the King, at least in 
Foreign Affairs, has no plan, and no other consideration but to dis¬ 
cover what his master desires, and to encourage and pursue that 
point, at all hazards and events. Others that have better intentions 
do not speak their minds, for fear of losing the little credit they 
have; and arc so timid and fearful of disobliging even their oppo¬ 
nents, that they have not courage and sense to do the common and 
necessary acts for the siipport of the Goveniment.” 

Mr. Walpole shared the sentiments of his brother 
respecting Lord Carteret, and it was in consequence 
of their firmness that the Ministry succeeded in 
getting him dismissed. Expectations were then raised 
that the Walpoles were again coming into power, 
from a negotiation the King had caused to be opened 
with Lord Orford ; but the grand coalition of parties 
was formed, which acquired the name of the Broad 
Bottom Administration,* and then came the death of 
* The Duke of Bedford and Earl Sandwich became Lords of the 
Admiralty; Lord Gower, Lord Pri\y Seal; Bubb Doddington, 
Treasurer of the Navy; Sir John Hynde Cotton, Treasurer of the 
Chamber; Sir John Phillips, Lord of 'JJpade; Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Steward of the Household; Lord Middlesex and Mr. Fox, 
Lords of the Treasury; Waller, Cofferer of the Household; the 
Earl of Chesterfield, Ambassador to,the Hague and Lord Liefitenant 
of Ireland. 
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the Earl of Orford, which terminated the history of' 
the Walpoles as a party, though for some time 
longer, under the younger Horace, they still aimed 
at a separate partizan existence. Tlie elder Horace 
Walpole however, did not choose to connect himself 
with them; although he sometimes opposed Ministers, 
he remained on good terms with the Pelhams. 

During tlie progress of the rebellion of 174.5, he 
was at his seat at Wolterton. This was a handsome 
mansion in Norfolk, which he had built, and where 
he now spent the greater portion of his time, in j^er- 
forming the duties of a country gentleman. They are 
thus described by him in a letter written in the spring 
of 1745 : 

As to politics,” lie says, “ I can only tell you, that my 
thoughts as well as my situation arc at a great distance from them, 
and my res rustica employs me entirely. Retired from the noise 
and nonsense of a public station, no man, I thank God, can have 
more reason than I have to be satisfied with the more solid and 
innocent pleasures of a private life. In this situation my mind is 
kept in a pleasing activity, very different from that which arises 
from the tumult of passions and the hurry of affairs. My house, of 
my own building, is not extremely large, nor little ; it is neither to 
be envied nor despised. The dispo.sition of the rooms is neitlier 
magnificent not contemptible, but convenient, llic situation is 
upon on eminence that commands a most agreeable prospect of 
woods intermixed with fruitful fields, and soj sheltered by thick 
and lofty trees in the cold quarters, as not to be exposed to] tho 
inclemency of the rigorous seasons. It is encompassed with a most 
delightful and innocent ariny of vegetable striplings of my own 
raising, which are already (though but of twenty years growth 
from the seed) with a becoming rivalship, stretcliing and swelling 
themselves into timber. They ore all of noble and worthy extrao* 
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tion, the names of their family are oaks, Spanish chesnut, and beech; 
and I believe none of their relations, in any country, ean be more 
promising and hopeful than they arc. They arc so ranged and 
disciplined as to form, in some parts, most agreeable lines and walks, 
and openings in other places; from the right and left they dis¬ 
cover spacious and delightful lawns. Before my house, on the 
south, a green carpet of the finest verdure gratifies the eye, and 
gradually leads it into a more extensive plain. On one side a lake 
of living water catches and fills the sight, from whence a most 
beautiful fluid glides with a serpentine and seemingly endless cur¬ 
rent, and loses itself in a wood on the other. My rural walks and 
contemplations amidst this wild, diversified, and engaging scene, 
uflbrd me constantly new sources of health and pleasure, and make 
me lament the noisy, anxious, and tumultuous hours passed amidst 
the broils of faction, or vain attempts to serve an ungrateful public.’* 

The late turn of events had evidently not pleased 
Mr. Walpole, or he would have expressed less 
enthusiasm respecting his Tusculum. It is somewhat 
extraordinary what an excellent country gentleman 
may be fashioned out of a disappointed statesman, 
and how zealously he sets about building a mansion 
and making plantations when he has no hope of a 
place, and despairs of a coronet. Mr. Walpole how¬ 
ever, was neither quite hopeless, nor quite desperate. 
He was not so satisfied that his attempt to serve 
an ungrateful public,” had been fhiitless, but that he 
would have been ready to offer his services, had an 
opportunity for their employment presented itself; 
and notwithstanding the attractions he discovered ir 
these new sources of pleasure, they had not power to 
withdraw his attention from the important transac^ons 
of that eventfiil summer. His letters show what an 
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intense interest he took in the progress of the Preten¬ 
der, and the vast importance he attributed to the pre¬ 
servation of the Protestant succession; he seems, 
however, to have been assured of the ultimate success 
of George the II, and to have been equally satisfied 
that he was supported by the great body of the English 
people. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE DUKE OF CUMBEEEAND AND THE YOUNG PBETENDES» 

In the family of George II was one son, destined 
to play a prominent r6le in a great drama that had 
his father’s kingdom for its theatre ; and then, after 
having received all the honours attendant upon sue*' 
cess, he had committed to him, for the rest of his life 
the very subordinate part of walking gentleman.** 
This was the younger brother of Frederick—^William, 
bom on the 15th of April, 1721, and, when six years 
of age, presented with the several titles of Baron 
Alderney, Viscount Trematon, Earl of Kennington, 
Marquis of Berkhampstoad, and Duke of Cumber¬ 
land ; by the last of which he was afterwards known. 
If his education afforded no distinct promise of high 
intellect, he managed to assume that gravity whidh 
often passes for it with superficial observers. Anec¬ 
dotes have been preserved of hig early assumption of 
seriousness, which, at Court, was mistaken for wis¬ 
dom, ,but anywhere else might have been pronounoed 
dullness; yet this seriousness was rather in manner 

2g2 
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than in occupation; for his occupations were often 
frivolous and not always respectable. 

As he approached manhood, his inclinations deve¬ 
loped themselves for every pursuit which afforded 
excitement. He became a patron of the turf, and 
both betted and gambled to a considerable extent; 
ho became also conspicuous in those vices the object 
of wliich is the degradation of the other sex. In the 
annals of gallantry he earned for himself a distin¬ 
guished name, and acquired so much knowledge of 
the worthless among women as effectually to prevent 
his belief in the existence of a better class. 

George II does not appear to have discouraged 
the gallantries of his second son: it was an hereditary 
failing in the Brunswick-Lunenburg family, and there¬ 
fore ttie King could scarcely help regarding it with 
a certain complaisance. He indeed looked uj)on the 
young Duke with considerable partiality. Though it 
was customary in his family for the father to detest 
his heir, this did not prevent his entertaining some¬ 
thing like a parental feeling for the rest of his off¬ 
spring. Prince Frederick was hated in the usual 
way, but Prince William was treated as his father’s 
son. The family had established a reputation in war¬ 
fare ; even the worthy Bishop of Osnaburg, the 
grandfather of George II, had turned his crosier into 
a halbert, and earne^ name and fame in the German 
wars. The Bishop and his son had served with dis¬ 
tinction in several campaigns; and the King had 
proved himself worthy of such lineage; in short, they 
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had almost begun to regard themselves as a race of 
hereditary Marlboroughs : but the present Prince of 
Wales had neglected to cultivate the martial predi¬ 
lections of the family—an additional reason with his 
military father for despising him. On the contrary, 
the Duke of Cumberland’s apparent devotion to a 
profession so congenial, gave him a good claim on 
his Majesty’s favour, and the King exhibited a 
marked difference in bis conduct towards the Duke 
and his elder brother. 

James TI, notwithstanding bis monkish tenden¬ 
cies, strove to sunound himself in his exile, as much 
as he could, with the ceremonies and trappings 
of the exalted 2 )osition bo bad forfeited, and Louis 
XIV, partly from symj^athy for distressed regality, 
and partly from a desire to injure a rival nation, 
endeavoured to render the royal zealot’s circum¬ 
stances and i)osition as kingly as 2 )ossible. When 
this weakest of a weak race was at his last gasp, in St. 
Germains, the (jrande moncvrque j)aid him a farewell 
visit, and was so much affected by the contrast to 
liis own greatness presented by this spectacle of 
fallen majesty, that he promised to protect his son 
after James’s decease, and to acknowledge his right 
to the English Throne. * 

This son, whom the indiscreet enthusiasm of the 
Catholic friends of the family, at the first indications 
of his mother’s pregnancy, had caused to be 

* Dalrymple's “ Memoirs of Great Britain and Irclan^, from 
the Battle of La Iloguc to the Capture of the French and Spanish 
Fleet at Vigo.” 
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denounced as supposititious, was only noticed by the 
English Government as ''The Pretender,” to express 
the character of his claims on the English Throne. 
Nevertheless, depositions had been made soon after 
his entrance into the world, to establish his exalted 
birth beyond a doubt.♦ The title of Prince of Wales 
was given him, and a few years afterwards pro¬ 
vision was made for his religious education in the 
shape of a special caitechism for his peculiar edifi¬ 
cation ;•(■ and a medal was struck to commemorate liis 
assumption of the heirshii) to the British Crown.t 
In other respects, he was as well cared for as a 
father of James’s limited means and intellect could 
care for his son and heir. 

His mother, Mary Beatrice of Modena, being as 
compfetely devoted to the nuns of Chaillot as his 
father was to the priests and Jesuits who made so 
considerable a portion of his phantom court, the 
Prince, when he arrived at the age of action and 
decision, was far more suited for a cloister than for 
a throne; but at the death of his father, all the 
responsibilities of his position burst upon him, and 
the eager partizans of the Stuart cause in Scotland 
took care that he should not shrink from their per¬ 
formance. 

“ Declarations and Depositions made in Council, on Monday, 
October 22, 1688, concerning the birth of the Prince of Wales.” 
Svo. 1688. 

I “ Catechism for the use of his Highness the Prince of Wales: 
with Prayers.” English and I^rench. 4to. 1692. 

X “ Gentleman's Magazine,” September, 1842. 
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The little St. James’s that had so carefully been 
kept up at St. Germains, was transferred from the 
French capital, after the Treaty of Utrecht, to the 
duchy of Lorraine, and this for some time became 
the head quarters of Jacobite intrigue, and Catholic 
diplomacy. Preparations were making for a struggle, 
and the supposititious Stuart was determined to take 
the field against the electoral King of England. 
The close of the same year that placed George I on 
the throne, placed his rival, ^Hhe Pretender,*’ on 
Scottish ground, with the object of creating a revo¬ 
lution in liis favour in that part of the United King¬ 
dom, which it was expected would lead him triumph¬ 
antly to the English capital. With tlie usual fortune 
of the Stuarts, the son of James II presented him¬ 
self to his Scottish partizans, just in time to*be too 
late for any useful purpose. Instead of striving to 
remedy tliis delay by activity and enterprise, he 
amused himself with courtly preparations and stately 
ceremonies, while the armed forces of George I, 
under the command of the Duke of Argyle, were 
drawing towards him: by his supineness and folly, 
they were allowed to approach so closely that the 
Pretender” was very glad to get on board a ship 
that set sail immediately from the Scottish coast, and 
the poor Jacobites, with all the guilt of unsuccessful 
rebellion upon their heads, were left to shift for 
themselves. 

To many of these brave men, the adventure.in 
which they had been engaged, proved most dis- 
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astrous. The rebellion had broken out in England 
as well as in Scotland, and in both instances appears 
to have been recklessly commenced, unskilfully carried 
on, and disastrously concluded. In Scotland a greater 
number of individuals had been involved in it, many 
of them persons of distinction, and tliese were suffering 
the penalties of their crime, when their leader was 
enjoying the safety he had so timely secured. How¬ 
ever, his powerful friend Louis XIV died* shortly 
afterwards, and all assistance from that quarter being 
at an end, it soon became necessary for him to seek 
another asylum. 

To the generosity of Clement XI the luckless son 
of an unfortunate father owed a respectable provision, 
an asylum, and so much of dignity, as it was possible 
for s<K weak-minded a man to cast around his fallen 
fortunes. The Pope provided the fallen Prince a 
home at Urbino, where he could play at sovereignty 
on a limited scale, and enjoy the ceremonies of his 
gorgeous religion on a large one, until his marriage 
with Maria Clementina Sobieski. The fruit of this 
union was a Prince, whoso birth on the 31st December, 
1720, was witnessed by ten cardinals, four Homan 
Princes, the senator, two conservators, two ambassa¬ 
dors, two bishops, several English noblemen, and 
nine Roman Princesses—a list of worthies almost 
exceeded by the length of the name by which he was 
christened, which was James Philij} Louis Casimir 
Thomas Silvester Maria Charhs Edward. Under 
^ Louis XIV died September 1st, 1715. 
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such auspices, and so bountifully provided with 
appellations, the youthful heir to the Stuart claims 
and prospects made his entree into a world which 
princes as well as peasants are sometimes forced to 
acknowledge one of infinite trouble and vexation. 
His education was carefully attended to, and we have 
the authority of the Jesuit Cordara for stating, that 
both physically and intellectually, it was advanced as 
far as would have been necessary or desirable, had 
he been an hereditary Prince of the most powerful 
state in Christendom.* 

Cordara describes him at this period, as a youthful 
ecclesiastic would have described his favourite saint. 
Handsome as an angel, and equally perfect in conduct, 
conversing- fluently in Italian, Latin, English, and 
French, and inuring himself to fatigues and privations 
with the spirit of one preparing himself for a great 
trial. He was equally adventurous and ambitious; 
but his father, whom an indolent nature and domestic 
unhappiness, appear to have incapacitated for great 
exertions, did not afford his youthful ardour anything 
like adequate encouragement. He sent him, however, 
to take lessons in the art of war, to the Spanish camp 
before Gaeta, where it is stated that the most distin¬ 
guished gallantry and the highest martial talent were 
displayed by him. He retunied to his father’s little 
court, more than ever disposed ^ commence a struggle 

* “La Spedizionc di Carlo Odoardo Stuart ncgli anui 1743-6, 
descritta Latinamentc nel 1751 dal Gesuita Giulio Cordara^ epra 
fatta Italiana da Antonio Gussalli Milano, 1845. 
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for his birthright. In a short time, circumstances 
favoured his wishes in a remarkable manner—a nego¬ 
tiation having been opened by the Court of France, 
with the apparent intention of setting on foot an 
expedition in support of the exiled Prince, who 
claimed the throne of England. 

The elder Prince had learned experience—^he had 
had a taste of expeditions in search of a crown, which 
had quite satisfied his appetite for such things, and he 
declined any personal share in the one now projected. 
Nevertheless, ho sanctioned the co-operation of his 
heir, the elder of the two sons that had blessed his 
union ; and an intimation was sent to France that 
the young Prince miglit be expected in Paris as soon 
as ho should escape the vigilance of the neighbouring 
Governments, which, at the instigation of England, 
were watching the movements of the exiles. He put 
in practice a rimi which completely deceived them— 
gave out that he had met with an accident whilst 
hunting, that confined him to his room, and in disguise 
tmversed at speed the territory that divided him 
from his friends. 

The movements of the exiled Stuarts were re¬ 
garded with no slight interest by the occupants of 
the throne to which they still aspired. Very glowing 
accounts of the grandson of James II had reached 
England, where he lia^ been industriously represented 
as a remarkably handsome young Prince, possessed 
of aU gallant accomplishments, and now devoting 
himself to the study of tfie military sciences, with the 
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object of qualifying himself for contesting the forfeited 
throne of his grandfather with its present possessors. 
These accounts could not have failed to reach the ears 
of the young Duke of Cumberland, who was about the 
same age as his cousin, and it is not unlikely that they 
exercised some influence over his military studies. 
His first campaign was commenced in the year 1743, 
when he accompanied his father to the English camp, 
and joined the army under the command of the Earl 
of Stair, only eight days before it was in action at 
Dettingen : hero both father and son behaved with 
great gallantly, fighting side by side, and the latter 
received a shot in the calf of his leg. This conduct 
very much recommended both to the people of England, 
who have rarely been slow to reward valour. We are 
all mad !” writes a lively observer, drums, trulnpets, 
bumpers, bonfires ! The mob are wild, and cry ‘ long 
live King George and the Duke of Cumberland.’”* 
The young Duke was scarcely twelve months 
over his majority, when this battle was fought. His 
means of learning his profession had been extremely 
limited : the experience he had acquired in one 
campaign could not very greatly add to his soldier¬ 
like acquirements. Yet, two years subsequently, 
he'was raised to the dignity of commander-in-chief 
of the British forces in Flanders. We believe the 
only qualification he posses^^d for this command 
was courage : his incapacity for so responsible a post 
was soon proved; and to make it more appar^jnthe 
* “ Horace Walpole’s Letters.’* Vol. 1, p. 290 
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was opposed to one of the greatest generals of the 
age, the command of the French army having been 
entrusted to the brave and skilful Marshal Saxe. 

As soon as the news of the battle of Fontenoy 
reached England, it might be presumed that there 
would have been no more loyal madness, and that no 
one could have thought of the once far resounding cry 
of Long live the Duke of Cumberland !’’ It was 
but natural to expect that the liero of two years before 
would have slirunk to very reduced dimensions. But 
this was not the case—the Duke had fought as 
bravely at Fontenoy as he had at Dettingen, though 
he had not been equally successful; the battle had 
been obstinately contested by him, and an equally 
heavy loss had been caused to the enemy. Exaggerated 
anecdotes of the Duke’s valour during the day were 
widely circulated, and generally believed in England^ 
and other qualities were spoken of which greatly 
increased his claims on the admiration of his 
countrymen. 

“ All the letters are full of the Duke’s humanity and bravery 
writes the younger Walpole. “ He will be as popular with the 
lower class of men as he has been for three or four years with the 
low women; he will be the soldier's ‘ Great Sir,* as well as theirs.”* 

“The Duke’s behaviour,’* says another writer, “was by all 
accoiints the most heroic and gallant imaginable. He was the whole 
day in the thickest of the fire: when he saw' the ranks breaking, he 
rode up and encouraged the soldiers in the most moving and ex¬ 
pressive terms ;—called them ‘ countrymen !* Tliat it w^as his highest 
glory to be at their head; that he scorned to expose them to more 


* “ Walpole Letters.*’ Vol. 2, p. 32. 
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danger than he would be in himself; put them in mind of Blenheim 
and Ramilics ; in short, I am convinced his presence and intrepidity 
greatly contributed to our coming off so well. Nor must I omit 
doing justice to Ligonier, who, the Duke writes, fought like a grena¬ 
dier, and commanded like a general. His Royal Highness seems 
determined to keep up strict discipline, and drew out a pistol upon 
an officer whom he saw running away.”’*^ 

The Duke, young as he was, and rash as he has 
been called, would have been able to cope with his 
skilful antagonist had he been properly supjjorted. 
The Dutch were not to be relied upon, so he asked 
for a reinforcement of five thousand men from England: 
but far from being able to spare such a force, England 
was in so feverish a state from apprehensions of an inva¬ 
sion by the young Pretender, that it was much more 
likely the British troops in Flanders would be called 
home. • 

The young adventurer who had been attracted 
to Paris by promises of assistance in the grand 
enterprise he had premeditated for the recovery of 
the lost kingdom of the Stuarts, discovered, after a 
long delay, that he was being trifled with ; but far 
from abandoning his intentions, he became more 
earnest in their prosecution. In the spirit of a 
Knight EiTaiit of the middle ages, rather than of a 
moVe circumspect soldier of the eighteenth century, 
he resolved to rush upon the adventure without aid 
from the French Govemmenj^: with the assistance 
of an Irishman named Walshe, be fitted out a ship 

* Philip Yorke to Horace Wt^JpoIe the elder. “ Pelhftm Ad¬ 
ministration.” Vol. l.p. 236. 
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which was Walshe’s property, and with seven 
followers left the port of Nantes convoyed by a French 
firigate, on the same expedition for which Caesar’s 
bravest legions, and Philip’s invincible Armada had 
been inadequate. The frigate engaged one of the 
cruisers that had been sent by the English Government 
to intercept any expedition of the kind—whilst the 
Prince bore away for the Western Islands of Scotland, 
which in due time he reached in safety. 

A letter from George Grey to Dr. Zachary 
Grey, dated December, 1745, from Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, well describes the state of that portion of Eng¬ 
land at the successes that shortly afterwards marked 
the progress of the young Prince. He says, 

“ God be thanked for our deliverance by the infatuation of our 
enemies? If, upon their victory [at IVeston Pans] they had imme¬ 
diately marched for England, they might easily have surprised this 
place, got to York, and I cannot tell how much further, without 
any effectual opposition, and returned in safety to Scotland on the 
approach of the King's forces; but they have lost that opportunity, 
and we only fear a French invasion. 

“We are repairing our walls, planting cannon, of which we have 
received from Tynemouth eighteen large ones, and sixteen from 
Sunderland, and can make them above one hundred. Our militia 
being near one thousand, are daily on duty, and we have eight hun¬ 
dred soldiers. The seven hundred Switz are marching hither from 
Berwick, and St. George’s Dragoons are now at Darlington; and we 
have on our coast eight men of war and two frigates, and General 
Husk, a very experienced and loyal officer, to command the 
town.”* 


* **^ichols’ Illustrations of the Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century.” Vol. 4. p. 217, 
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The delay of the Prince at Edinburgh ‘‘gave 
time/’ as another authority informs us, 

** For people to recollect themselves, and by recovering them- 
selves, to think of their own defence, and of the fatal consequences 
of falling under the cruelties and bondage of a Popish arbitrary 
Government, with subversion of their religion, liberties, and pro¬ 
perty. These apprehensions roused the laity to enter into general 
associations, and in many counties into subscriptions of large sums 
for making them effectual, by raising regiment companies or troops, 
according to the different schemes proposed in different counties : 
and not only the Whigs out of real zeal, but also the Tories, for fear 
of being suspected, joined in the associations, and a great many of 
them in the subscriptions. In the mean time the preachers of all 
distinctions, from the pulpit, inculcated with gi'eat energy into the 
people the dismal effects of falling under a Popish Government, and 
sermons and pamphlets being also printed daily, setting forth 
Popery and slavery in their true colours, have had such a wonderful 
effect upon the minds of the commonality, that the popular cry in 
all places is loud in favour of our happy constitution, and‘with a 
detestation of any change in it.* 

The Duke of Cumberland, whilst in a critical 
position in Flanders, received a summons to return 
home instantly, to take the command of all the troops 
that could be got together to oppose the young Pre¬ 
tender, who was then wasting his time in Edinburgh 
in idle inactivity. Tlie Duke arrived about the middle 
of October, and vigorous measures were immediately 
determined upon for putting an end to what had 
become a formidable rebellion. 

The young Prince, who hg,d penetrated into a 
hostile kingdom, had anticipated both a vast acces- 

* Horace Walpole, the elder, to the Rev. Mr. Milling. “ Memoirs 
of Lord Walpole.” Page 290. * 
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sion of strength in the English Jacobites, and the 
landing of a powerful French force ; but he had 
not been joined by more than two hundred per¬ 
sons since he entered England, and there appeared 
no signs of the expected French invasion. The war¬ 
like preparations of George II, and their distance 
from Scotland, where they knew they had many 
friends, appalled the leaders of the Scottish army; 
and after staying two days at Derby, they thought it 
wisest to commence a retreat to the north. The 
Duke of Cumberland hurried to Macclesfield, and 
Marshal Wade advanced to Doncaster, in hopes of 
effecting a junction and intercepting the invaders, 
but the latter were so rapid in their retrograde move¬ 
ments^^ that their rear guard was not overtaken till 
the 18th of December, at Chfton, near Penrith, where 
a skirmish took place. 

Though he had no feeling in common with its 
leader, Horace Walpole, the younger, appears to 
have felt a most lively interest in this romantic expe- 

* How few there were,” 'wc are told by one of the rebel captains 
in his memoirs, quoted by Lord Mahon, ‘‘ who would go on foot if 
they could ride, and mighty taking, stealing, and pressing of horses 
there was amongst us. Diverting it was to see the Highlanders 
mounted, without either breeches, saddle, or anything else, but the 
bare back of the horse to ride on ; and for their bridle only a straw 
rope. In this manner did wc march out of England.” ** History 
of England from the Peace of Utrecht.” Vol. 3. p. 449. ** The 

rebels turned back from Derby,” writes Horace Walpole the younger, 
and have ever since been flying with the greatest precipitation. 
The Duke with all his horse, aad a thousand foot, mounted, has 
pursued them with, astonishing rapidity.” *• Walpole Letters.” 
VoL 2. p. 91. 
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dition, and«t6ok care to note down every circumstance 
that came under his observation. 

^Heniy Conway was with tlie Duke in Scotland ; 
and through liim his cousin Horace Walpole could 
obtain exact information of what was going on there. 
On March 21 the latter writes to Sir Horace Mann,— 

“ 1 have no new triumphs of the Duke to send you; he has 
been detained a great while at Aberdeen by the snows. The rebels 
have gathered numbers again, and have taken Fort Augustus, and 
are marching to Fort William. The Duke complains extremely of 
the loyal Scotch : says he can get no intelligence, and reckons him*- 
self more in an enemy’s country, than when he was warring with 
the French in Flanders ; they profess the big professions wherever 
he comes, but before he is out of sight of any town, beat up for 
volunteers for rebels.”’*^ 

The elder Horace Walpole was watching the con¬ 
test with at least equal anxiety to that of his nqphew, 
for he was on confidential terms with the Duke of 
Cumberland, and had taken too active a part against 
the exiles not to fear their re-establishment in Eng¬ 
land. 

The Duke could not follow the highland army as 
rapidly as he desired—^the roads had to be rendered 
passable—^he was in the midst of a hostile population, 
and many of the persons in authority in that part of 
the^countiy through which he had to pass being secret 
Jacobites, threw eveiy impediment in his way. A 
reinforcement of six thousand Hessians arrived at 
Leith on the 13 th of February, and the Duke then 
commenced concentrating his forces at Aberdeen, from 

* “Walpole JjCttere.’' Vol. 2. p 109. * 
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whenoe, on April 4th, he wrote the following aoconnt 
of the state of the country. 

** Though I could have wished/* he says, ** the King's order had 
been fuller, yet I take the hint, and will do all in my power to put 
on end to the unhappy rebellion. I really think the iclat of it over, 
but believe there will be left such seed, that Gcd knows how soon it 
may break out again, if a care and caution, unusual in this island, 
be not, on this occasion, kept. All in this country, are almost to a 
man Jacobites ; mild measures will not do—-you will find that the 
whole of the laws of this aneient kingdom must be new-modelled; 
and for that purpose, by the next despatch I shall send a few undi¬ 
gested hints, but such as Lord Leven and Lord Findlater approve of. 
I must now own, that my going down to Scotland was necessary, as 
it required one of more weight than Hawley, to stand against Scotch 
influence in Court. I am sorry to say, that, though all in this country 
are as ill inclined as possible, and though their spirit for rebellion is 
extremely great, yet the managers of this part of the kingdom have 
made it, if possible, worse, by putting the power of the crown into 
the most disaffected hands, for the sake of elections* The Duke of 
Aiholl has proved himself of no consequence in the King’s scale, and 
all his people that are now about him are public Jacobites. Were 
1 to enumerate the villains and villainies this country abounds in, I 
should never have done. In short, there does not remain the least 
vestige of any government throughout the whole.” 

The Duke adds in a postscript, do not imagine 
that threatening military execution, and many other 
such things are pleasing to do ; but nothing will go 
down without it.”* 

The battle of CuUoden, the perils of the huAted 
adventurer, his ultimate escape, his expulsion from 
France by his kind friends and patrons, the death of 

* **Tlie Duke of Cumberland to the Dukeof Newcastle.” ^New¬ 
castle Papers.” , 
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Mb fistther/his abandonment to dissipation, his unhi^py 
marriage, and subsequent degrading habits that hurried 
him through the last years of a discreditable life to 
a dishonoured grave, must be femiliar to the reader. 
Less known are the funeral honours, by which the 
last survivor of this hapless race strove to invest all 
that remained of the deceased Prince, with the respect 
due to departed majesty. 

His younger brother Henry, soon afterwards 
created a Cardinal, Duke of York, seems to have 
made a curious estimate of the claims of his Church 
upon so exalted a sinner as his brother; and having 
caused six altars to be erected in the ante-chamber of 
the Muti Palace, in which he died, directed upwards 
of two hundred masses to be performed for thirty suc¬ 
cessive hours, at a cost of eighteen pence per ma^s. If 
his soul was valued at only 15/., his body was apparently 
estimated still more humbly His person was orna¬ 
mented with the George and St. Andrew in pimhbeck, 
a wooden crown and sceptre were enclosed in his 
coffin, and the fallacious inscription of Carolus III, 
Magna Britannia Rex was prepared in lead; a horse 
litter conveyed the corpse to the Cathedral at Fras¬ 
cati, illumined for the occi^on with one hundred and 
twenty-four large wax lights, and hung with black 
cloth and scriptural texts, with a little display of 
gilding. The service was rendered as imposing as 
possible, and attracted many spectators, particularly 
fhe English, who happened ta be in the neighbour- 

2 H 2 * * 
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hood. Some weeks afterwards the body was depo¬ 
sited in the crypt of St. Peter’s * 

The wife of Charles Edward deserves a passing 
notice. She was the Princess Louisa, of Stolberg 
GuMem, and was married to Charles Edward at 
Macerata, in 1772, when nothing remained of the 
interesting form and features tliat had so stirred the 
hearts of the fair Jacobites of Scotland. Prince 
Charles Edward was then a bloated drunkard, whose 
daily allowance of six bottles of strong wine, and 
consequent habitual intoxication, soon disgusted his 
wife : his connection with Clementina Walkinshaw, 
by whom he had a daughter, Charlotte, afterwards 
legitimated and ennobled by him with the title of 
Duchess of Albany, seemed in the eyes of the 
Princqss to sanction her forming a similar liaison; 
and after the Cardinal had vainly endeavoured to 
settle their differences, she separated herself entirely 
from her husband, and lived under the public pro¬ 
tection of the celebrated dramatic poet. Count AJfieri. 
To him, it was generally reported, she was united 

♦ The foUowing tribute to his memory is well worth preservation : 

“ Di Carlo il fi^ddo cuore 
Questa brev’uma serra: 

Figlio del terzo Qiacomo, ^ 

Signor del Inghilterra, 

Fuori del regno patrio 
A lui ^hi tomba diede ? 

Infedeltd di popolo, ' 

Integrity di fede/’ 
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in marriage at the death of the Princse. The affection 
with which she had inspired so distinguished a genius, 
as well as her being the widow of a man, who, what¬ 
ever were his vices, had once filled Europe with his re¬ 
putation, invested her with an extraordinary degree of 
interest wherever she appeared. Alfieri died and be^ 
queathed her his property and papers; but however she 
may have deplored the loss of such a lover, it did not 
prevent her, in a short time, accepting another. He 
was a French artist, Baron Fabre, who succeeded not 
only to the mistress, but also to the other effects of 
the deceased dramatist: for the lady at her death 
bequeathed the Baron the whole of her property. 

The Cardinal York, the last and most respectable 
of the expatriated Stuarts, survived his brother many 
years, during which, he not only lived to see the 
British friends of his unfortunate family, either drop 
into the grave, or reconcile themselves to the House 
of Hanover, but was himself a sharer in its well 
directed generosity. His circumstances became so 
much impaired by the first French revolution and the 
subsequent disturbances in Italy, that he was obliged 
to part with the most valuable of those possessions 
which had descended to him from James II. In his 
will^ dated July 2nd, 1790, he names the Cardinal 
Ercole Gonsalvi, and Angelo, Bishop of Mileto, 
trustees of all his property, effects, and claims, having 
as it is theVe stated, confided to them his intentions 
regarding his heir and the distribution of his propeitj ; 
of this • 
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** A oonsiderable portion,** iajt our authority, ** consisted of 
land in Mexico, and in 1808 his acting executor Cesarini made a 
formal memorandum of the instructions which had been verbally 
g^ven him, and sealed it up, with orders that it should not be 
opened until the Countess of Albany*s death had taken place, and 
the Mexican estates should be realized. But these having been 
confiscated in the South American revolutions as ecclesiastical pro¬ 
perty, a papal rescript was some years after obtained, authorizing 
the memorandum to be examined, which was done in 1831. In it 
the Propaganda Fide of Rome was declared heir of the Cardinal's 
whole effects, with instructions as to the manner of applying the 
income in aid of certain foreign missions. A suit was therefore 
instituted for the recovery of the land in Mexico, and was lost, an 
offer from Duke Torlonia of 6,600/. for the claims in dispute having 
been previously refused by the Propaganda.”* 

We cannot regard without surprise the attempts 
that have recently been made^ to invest the expatriated 
Stuarto with a sort of holy interest, almost as though 
they had entitled themselves to the honours of canoni¬ 
zation. With the exception of the last of the race, 
there was not one of the males, from the first that 
dishonoured the throne of this country, who had 
not outraged the patience of heaven by follies or 
wickedness, equally derogatory to the governor and 
governed; as for the young adventurer, he must 
by nature have been of a low and depraved turn of 
mind, or he could not have sank so irretrievably 
into infamy, as he did after the failure of his grand 
enterprise. It is said that he visited England more 
than once after his iferrible overthrow at* Culloden, 
but finding his cause abandoned by eve^ Jacobite 

t 

♦ “ Quarterly Review,” No. clvii. p. 168. 
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who possessed brains enough to take care of his head^ 
he returned to his Italian asylum^ and plunged 
deeper and deeper into wickedness. 

The traces his family have left behind them, are 
picturesquely enumerated in the following passage 
from a trustworthy authority : 

Italy the traveller is often startled by some memorial 
of vagabond royalty in connection with the Stuart name. At 
Florence, whilst pacing * Santa Croce’s holy precincts,’ ho may gaze 
on the monument raised to Alfieri’s wayward genius by her who 
found in his affection a solace for the neglect of her degraded 
husband, Charles Edward; in an adjoining chapel he may visit the 
spot of her own repose ; at the Palazzo Quadagni (now San Cle¬ 
mente), the home of her ill-starred union, he will find furniture 
bearing medallion portraits of the spouses, the arms of England in 
the hall, and C. R. III. upon the chimney weathercocks, as if in 
mockery of a royalty the sport of every wind. Titivelling onward, 
he may note lapidary inscriptions commemorative of the exiles and 
their temporary sojourn in the ducal palace of Urbino; in the 
Cattani Villa, near Pesaro ; at Viterbo, whither the son of James II. 
repaired to meet his bride, and at Montefiascone, where the marriage 
ceremony was performed; at Alba Longa, where Charles Edward 
dragged out his last dishonoured years; at Frascati, where ho was 
buried—^where his brother, the good Cardinal Bishop, long and 
admirably maintained the respect due to his birth and his rnitro-^ 
and where a grey haired retainer of the decayed house still loves to 
gossip of his former masters. JLastly at Rome he will find himself 
8ur|ounded by Stuai-t memorials, and may yet pick up some Stuart 
relics. The Muti (now SavoreUi) palace was the home of the Httle 
Court from their first arrival in the metropolis of their Church until 
the death of Charles Edward; the C|fdinal resided chiefly at the 
Canccllaria; Santa Mario in Trostevere, his titular parish, bears his 
arms; his mother’s heart is enshrined in the church of the Santissimi 
Apostoli; whilst her tasteless tomb encumbers St. Peter’fi, in the 
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QT^rpt whereof are the ashes of her husband and her two sons, whose 
monument, erected by tlic heir of Qeorgc III. suitably closes a 
career habitually marked by contrasts and contradictions.*'*' 

When the Duke of Cumberland returned from 
Scotland, the citizens of London hailed him as a 
deliverer—the firing of guns, the pealing of bells, and 
the blazing of bonfires, testified the popular joy at his 
success, t The House of Commons increased his 
pension from 15,000?., to 40,000?. ; by the University 
of St. Andrew’s he was elected Chancellor, and by 
tlie King he was presented to the lucrative office of 
Eanger of Windsor Great Park. Select poets sung 
his praises in melodious verse, and a crowd of 
pamphleteers and chroniclers gave his name the 
benefit of their melodious prose. The Duke was 
but little affected by this incense—^he did not estimate 
popularity veiy highly—and remained the darling of 
the mob, without that many-headed admirer exciting 
in him a reciprocal regard. In short he was singu¬ 
larly unambitious, and more indifferent to the world’s 
applause than to its temptations. Nor was he in any 
way a partizan and political intriguer, like his elder 
brother, whose conduct he was far from approving. If 
he was not a man of great capacity, he never allowed 
himself to become a tool in the hands of abler men, 
for the purpose of troubling his father’s government; 
and though his private life was not respectable, his 

* “ Quarterly Review/’ I^'d. clvii. p. 143. « 

t “ It is a brave young Duke,” writes Horace Walpole to Sir 
Horace lyiano ; ” the town is all blazing'round me. as I write, with 
bonfires and illuminations.” ” Walpole Letters.” Vol. 2, p. 118. 
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vices were unostentatious, and had less of the glaring 
folly which had become so conspicuous in Prince 
Frederick. 

This last rising in favour of the Stuarts was 
followed by the trial of the principal rebels. Horace 
Walpole the younger, in his private correspondence, 
has left a most lively account of the judicial proceed¬ 
ings which the Pelham Government instituted against 
these unfortunate gentlemen, some of whom were 
men of eminently noble minds, and suffered the 
penalty of their treason with a fortitude worthy the 
best days of virtuous Pome. It is impossible not to 
lament that such spirits should have been sacrificed to 
the hopeless efforts of a selfish family to set aside the 
verdict of a nation who had superseded them in 
the Government, for notorious incompetency> Yet 
the greater amount of sympathy has been excited, for 
the cause rather than for its martyrs ; and the most 
industrious exertions have been made even to a date 
very recent, to bring odium upon the popular move¬ 
ment which proved that the long-tried patience of the 
people of England had been exliausted by a dynasty 
that had ruled them, apparently on principles the most 
opposite to those consistent with the preservation of 
their liberties and the prosperity of the commonwealth. 

Tlie victor of Culloden is said to have stained his 
laurels with such excessive cruelty, as to have acquired 
the sobri^et of the butcher. ’’ Those who look care¬ 
fully into the authorities for these atrocities will not 
find them deserving of faith*. In justice to the Duke 
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it should be remembered that more lenient measures 
had been tried after the rebellion of 1715, without 
lessening the rampant Jacobitism of the country. 
The desperateness of the disease required a desperate 
remedy, and it was not to be expected that an indivi¬ 
dual holding absolute authority for life or death, after 
escaping assassination, and enduring all kinds of ribald 
abuse, could be inclined to show imprudent indul¬ 
gence to notorious traitors. The Duke of Cumberland 
was sent with full powers to put down a most for¬ 
midable rebeUion; and he put it down completely. 
He saved his father’s kingdom, and sacrificed his 
own reputation. The very persons who had been 
most frightened by the anticipated irruption of a 
horde of savage highlanders into London, were most 
eager to fix upon their deliverer the reproach of blood- 
guiltiness, as soon as he had succeeded in quelling 
their enemies and relieving them of their fears. We 
have seen under his own hand, his opinion of the 
necessity of severity, in an earlier stage of this 
lamentable civil war, and therefore ought not to be 
surprised at his acting upon the necessity, when an 
opportunity for doing so presented itself. We are 
inclined to think that this, severity was mercy in 
disguise. Afterwards there were no more rebelliqns, 
no more wars, and no more bloodshed. 

If the Duke’s military career had closed with the 
battle of Culloden, he might have passed to posterity 
as a hero ; but his ambition far exceeded his prudence; 
he longed to measure his strength with the dis- 
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tinguished commanders that were filling the continent 
with their reputation, at the expense of a large per 
centage upon its population. Flanders had not 
afforded him enough experience of French armies; and 
when Hanover was menaced in 1757, by the arms of 
the same nation, the Duke of Cumberland appeared 
in Germany at the head of fifty thousand men to 
save the Electorate, by a campaign as decisive as that 
of 1746. But Marshal D’Estr6es was, as an oppo¬ 
nent, most certainly no ‘^Pretender,” and Hastenbeck 
proved the very reverse of Culloden. 

The Duke exhibited extraordinary ingenuity in 
bad-generalship ; he suffered a disastrous defeat 
through unheard of blunders—selected for his retreat 
exactly the direction he ought to have avoided; 
allowed his army to be cooped up in a position where 
they could neither fight nor run away, and ended this 
series of disgraces by abandoning the coimtry he had 
been sent to save, and annihilating the troops he 
had ventured to command. ^^The Convention of 
Closter Seven,” which was the result of the Duke 
of Cumberland’s last performance in the field, was 
the greatest disgrace that had ever befallen the 
British arms, and the clamour its dishonourable pro¬ 
visions excited in England, completely neutralized 
the popularity he had acquired by former success. 
So humiliating was the reception the Duke met with 
from the* King his father, that he immediately gave 
up all his employments, and wisely determined to 
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make no farther attempts for the attainment of mili¬ 
tary greatness. 

The Duke now became the object of general 
abuse, and the defeated Jacobites came forward with 
avenging zeal to assist in loading his name with 
ignominy and detestation. Yet he has the credit of 
having borne himself with great dignity during the 
whole of this very trying period, and though he stated 
that ho had full authority from the King for entering 
into the treaty, which had excited so much ill-will 
against him, he never murmured at his father’s treat¬ 
ment, or took any notice of the thousand slights and 
indignities with which his countrymen expressed 
their indignation at his military incapacity. 

Tlie younger Horace Walpole circulated many 
smart jests at his expense, and the nick-name of 
Nolkejumskoi, with which he furnished the unfor¬ 
tunate commander, was fruitful of much small wit and 
humourous anecdote. His uncle, the elder Horace, 
however, endeavoured to keep on friendly terms with 
the Duke, and often addressed to him long confi¬ 
dential communications on the state of affairs. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE TELTIAMS. 

How little does the world iniagine the greatness 
of its obligation to mediocrity ! Extraordinary intel¬ 
lects are rare ; very rare, indeed are the master-minds 
that elevate a nation and glorify an age. It takes a 
long time to produce them—the aloe of humanity 
flowers only once in a century; and nature has 
declared that it cannot be forced, multiplied, or 
grafted. We therefore must take the prodigy at 
prodigious intervals, and in the mean time be 
content with such plants of smaller growth as are 
more easily cultivated. This is the reason why, at 
times of intellectual dearth, a people will become 
satisfied with what is palpably ordinary, and medi¬ 
ocrity is enabled to attain a position only adequately 
filled by the highest order of intelligence. 

Two striking examples of mediocrity in high 
places, w® are now about to introduce to the reader ; 
the obligations they have rendered to society may 
not, perhaps, be easily obvious—nevertheless, ‘they 
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are distinct and decisive: they have shown how 
unreal are the claims of high birth, without corres¬ 
ponding talent, to an elevation of position demanding 
the highest mental resources. 

The Duke of Newcastle, and his brother Henry, 
were the sons of Sir Thomas Pelham, (created in 1706, 
Baron Pelham, of Laughton, in Sussex), by his second 
wife, Grace Holies, youngest daughter of Gilbert, 
Earl of Clare, and sister to John Holies, Duke of 
Newcastle. The elder brother Thomas, was bom 
July 21, 1693, and was educated at Westminster 
School, and Clare Hall, Cambridge. He seems to 
have been one of Fortune’s favourites, for in 1711 his 
maternal uncle, the Duke of Newcastle dying, left 
him his heir, and he succeeded both to the name of 
Holies and to the estates—^the decease of his father 
taking place the following year, tlie property of 
which he now became master, made him one of 
the richest men of the country. Lord Pelham 
aspired to honours commensurate with his great 
wealth, and attaching himself to the Government 
that established George I on the throne, he easily 
obtained all he required. On 26th October, I7l4, 
he was created Earl of Clare, and in August of the 
following year, Marquis of Clare and Duke ^of 
Newcastle. 

With his new dignities, his grace entertained new 
aspirations : he sighed Vor power as well as cank; he 
was ambitious of attaining in the cabinet an elevation 
as great as that which he had achieved in the peerage. 
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Still Fortune smiled upon his wishes, for in 1717, he 
obtained the post of Lord Chamberlain, and was 
invested with the Order of the Garter, and in 1724 
received the Seals as Secretary of State. He had 
the wisdom to unite himself as closely as possible 
with the two powerful Ministers, Walpole and 
Townshend. 

Henry Pelham, his younger brother, was bom in 
the year 1696, and received the foundation of his 
education at home from a private tutor. Dr. Richard 
Newton, under whose auspices it was completed at 
Hart Hall, Cambridge, of wliich society Dr. Newton 
was principal. He did not obtain any particular 
distinction, and the rebellion of 1715, then bursting 
forth, Mr. Pelham became a Captain in the Regiment 
of Brigadier-General Domier ; but though he^is said 
to have behaved with spirit, a single campaign seems 
to have satisfied his love of military glory, and he 
left the service for a trip to Paris. 

He returned to England just after his brother had 
been appointed Lord Chamberlain ; and having been 
elected member for the borough ofSeaford, in Sussex, 
in 1719, he followed the example of his brother in 
attaching himself to the leading Ministers, and soon 
foijnd himself in the high road to distinction and 
honour. In 1720, he was appointed Treasurer of the 
Chamber, and on the 6th of May, made his maiden 
speech, as mover of an addSress of thanks to his 
Majesty. It was seconded by Sir Robert Walpole, 
for whom he seemed to entertain the most profound 
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respect, aDd the wannest admiration. In 1721, his 
powerful friend gave him a place at the Treasury 
Board, and having been elected in 1722 one of the 
members for Sussex, he began to entertain higher 
views, and in 1724, saw them realized in the appoint¬ 
ment of Secretaiy-at-War—^a post he filled with credit 
for the next six years, gradually gaining confidence 
in himself and acquiring the goodoj^inion of the House. 

In 1730, he became Paymaster oft^ie Forces, and 
still continued to rise in the public estimation. He 
was a warm and zealous friend of W alpole, and a 
spirited assailant of his opponents, with the most 
powerful of whom, Pulteney, he once got into so fierce 
an altercation that the Speaker was obliged to inter¬ 
fere to prevent a duel a few years later in 1773, the 
Minister’s Excise Scheme exposed him to so much 
public obloquy, that on leaving the House Sir Robert 
was attacked by a tumultuous mob, who evidently were 
intent upon violence, for some of them seized him by 
his cloak and nearly strangled him ; Mr. Pelham, who 
was with him, promptly forced him back, and drawing 
his sword interposed his own person between him and 
his assailants; assuming so detennined an attitude, 
that they were presently content to leave him unmo- 
lested.f 

During the last years of Sir Robert’s administra¬ 
tion, Mr. Pelham actively supported him in the House 
against the attacks of Opposition, and even remon- 

* ^j^pin and I'indal. 

f Coxe. “ Pelhnm Adminffetration. ’ Vol. 1. p. 10. 
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strated with his brother upon those exhibitions of 
jealousy and ill-fccling whidi the Duke could not 
restrain in his communications with the Minister. 
On one occasion, his Grace had thought proper to 
take offence at the aj)poiiitment of Lord IJervey—a 
man vastly superior to himself, to the post of Lord 
Privy Seal—and he wrote an extremely characteristic 
letter to Lord Hardwicke, who was much in his con¬ 
fidence. Some passages of this letter are worth quoting. 
‘‘As it will be impossible he says, “for me to con¬ 
tinue in my ciYiployment with any ease, credit, or 
reputation, 1 hope my friends will sec it in that light, 
and then do what they think is ])roper on the 
occasion. ” 

What his Grace thought was proper he is at no 
pains to conceal, for he wanted to persuade ajl his 
political friends and connections to embarraf^s the 
Minister by leaving liiin and his new coadjutor to do 
the best they could for themselves.—He proceeds : 

“ Might it be too much to hope for, from your lordship’s friend¬ 
ship, that you would take an opportunity to let Sir Ilobert Walpole 
see, and that very soon, that if this measure is obstinately pursued, 
it would be impossible for your lordship and the rest of us to take 
that part in the Administration that wo have hitherto done; and 
that if Sir Robert Walpole has any intention to single me out as 
the object of his resentment by making this promotion in order to 
render my continuance in office uneasy to me. or indeed imprac¬ 
ticable, if that should happen to be the case, it would create great 
confusion in^the King’s Administratisn, and could not but be 
resented by those who are so good as to entertain a friendship and 
concern for me.” 

• ^ ^ 

The overweening confidence in himself, and irri- 
VOL. 1. 2 I 
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tation at every thing tending to lessen the importance 
of the Duke of Newcastle, are evinced by his adven¬ 
turing to ask such a man as Lord Ilardwicke to make 
a quarrel of Sir Robert Walpole’s having appointed to 
a post in the Government, a nobleman wdiose only 
offence was that lie could not be made to think as 
higlily of the Duke of Newcastle, as the Duke of 
Newcastle could think of himself; and so he goes on 
writing for some pages, urging this grievance, and 
insisting upon the necessity of all his friends and 
dependants at once abandoning the Minister who 
could venture to make a Lord Privy Seal without 
his approval.* 

There was, however, such a combination of circum¬ 
stances in favour of Lord Hervey’s possessing the 
post of Lord Privy Seal, as must have satisfied any 
one but the Duke of Newcastle that his plans for 
embarrassing the Minister who could sanction such an 
appointment w^ere neither wise nor practicable. In 
the first place, the appointment was agreeable to the 
King and to Lord Hervey-—Sir liobert Walpole 
would not be persuaded, dissuaded, nor alarmed out 
of it; and neither Mr. Pelham nor Lord Hardwicke 
could see the slightest cause of objection. In a 
short time the Duke of Newcastle, strange to .say, 
also ceased to see anything objectionable in it, 
notwithstanding he had stated his conviction that 
it would create great confusion in the Kidg’s Admi- 

There is reason to believe that the Duke was intriguing to 
get a friend appointed to the vacant post. 
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nistrationand in April 1740, the appointment 
took place, ajiparently quite as much to the satis¬ 
faction of the Duke of Newcastle, as to Sir Robert 
Walpole. ♦ 

His Grace was too anxiously on the look out 
for a grievance, to be long without finding one, 
and in the negotiation wdiich took place for the 
neutrality of Hanover, in September, 1/41, the Duke 
was more than usually dissatisfied. He was dissatisfied 
with the treaty, with the King, with his Ministers ; 
in short with everything and everybody but’ himself, 
and the result was, that on October 18th, he wrote a 
letter to his brother, stating liis intention to resign ; 
laying the necessity of it upon the King\s unreavSonable 
preference of Hanoverian interests. The Duke, how¬ 
ever, towards the close of his communication, seemed 
to entertain some misgivings that he was not doing 
the wisest thing in the world. Mr. Pelham wrote a 
reply, in which he made it very clear to his brother, 
that he was about to do a very foolish thing indeed, 
and, the result, was, that the Duke as warmly 
acquiesced in the neutrality of Hanover, as he had 
previously done in the appointment of Lord Hervey. 

The Duke of Newcastle was childishly fond of 
shojv and parade. His levies,” says Lord Chester¬ 
field, ‘‘were his pleasure and his triumph ; he loved to 

* Mr. Pelham, in a letter to Lord Hardwicke, written at this 
period, says/* “ I saw my brother and £^r Robert together yesterday 
morning, and by their looks and behaviour we could have thought 
there had never been any coldness between them.” “ Hardwicke 
Papers.” 
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have them crowded, and consequently they were so.’’ 

Grace was fond also of giving numerous enter¬ 
tainments, in wliich he lavished expense with a most 
unsparing hand,* hut all this was done to gather 
crowds around him, and make him appear a man of 
prodigious influence and popularity. '^He was as 
jealous of his power,” adds Tx)rd Chesterfield, ^Cas an 
impotent lover of his mistress, without activity of 
mind enough to enjoy or exert it, but could not bear 
a share even in the appearance of it.” It was this 
feeling that made him so hostile to Sir Kobert 
Walpole, and jealous of every Minister whose influence 
was greater than his own. 

A short time after this, occurred the grand 
demonstration of party that drove Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole from office, which result the Duke is believed 
to have been instrumental in effecting; and this, 
when the character of his Grace, and the restlessness 
* Account of the extnivagnnt and expensive entertainment given 
by the Duke of Newcastle at Holland, Juno 4th, 1741, communicated 
to Dr. Ducarel by his friend Samuel Gale, Esq.:— 

Tables 9G. 


Oxen, 5 (one cost 20/.) 

Sheep, 30 

Lambs, 9 

Calves, 14 

Hogs, 6 

Fowls, 25 dozen 
llabbits, 8 dozen 
Pigeons, 16 dozen ^ 
Besides Venison, Hams.Geqse, 
and Turkeys. 

Nichols' 


Wheat, 40 buNhcls 
Butter, 480lbs. 

Fish, 2 cartloads, value 40/. 
dWt Wine, including white, 4 
hogsheads 
(Uaret, 1 hogshead. 

Brandy Punch, 3 hogsheads 
Arrack ditto, 1 hogshead 
Beer, 12 hogsheads* 


Burgundy, Champagne, Tokay, 
&c., quantity unknown. 
Illust. of Lit. 18th Century.” Vol, 4, p. 501. 
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with which he endured the superiority of Walpole are 
considered, we find little difficulty in believing. When 
Sir Robert left the Cabinet, his Grace continued in 
his post of Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department; but Mr. Pelham, though then offered 
that of Chancellor of the Exchequer, was satisfied 
with remaining I^aymaster of the Forces. The latter 
frequently defended the Minister when most violently 
attacked ; and after his retirement, Sir Robert was 
in constant communication with him, advising him 
how to act in the very difficult position of affairs, and 
assuring him that he must obtain the first place in 
the Ministry.* 

The superior influence of Lord Carteret, as well 
as his superior intelligence, rendered this rather 
problemafical ; but Mr. Pelham possessed a friend in 
the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, who though osten¬ 
sibly the particular ally of the elder, was really that 
of the younger brother, and lost no opportunity of 
serving him. His most powerful friend, however, was 
the Earl of Orford, who used his influence on all 
occasions to advance his interests. 

With such help Mr. Pelham soon began to gain 
ground. In 1743, on the King’s departure for the 
Continent, he was nominated one of the 19 Lords 
Justices, and as the Pelhams had recommended that 
the campaign against the French, now resolved on, 
* “ You must be the first wheel ii/ this machine, and whoever 
will think of making your authority 1<*8B, will create difficulties that 
will not easily be got through.” Coxe. “ Pelham Administration.’ 
Vol. l,p. 3r>. • 
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should be opened in Germany, the result of Dettin- 
gen, fought on the 28 th of June, was not likely to 
lessen their credit. Lord Wilmington died on the 
2nd of July, 1743—on the 13th Lord Orford wrote 
to Mr. Pelham a letter of advice, on the existing 
posture of affairs, and on the 14th of the following 
month he wrote to the Duke of Newcastle, intimating 
the probability of his brother being appointed to the 
vacant post, and stating, that if the offer comes to 
Mr. Pelham, however circumscribed, conditional, or 
disagreeable, even under a probability of not being 
able to go on, it must be accepted.”"*' On the 16tli of 
August, Lord Carteret sent an extremely cordial 
letter to Mr. Pelham, announcing that his Majesty had 
appointed him first Lord of the Treasury. Lord Orford 
was quickly made aware of this arrangement, which 
there is little doubt he helped to effect, and addressed 
to the new Premier the following letter—wherein he 
ably instructed his successor in the duties of his office, 
and his future conduct,— 

“ Dear Sir, August 25th. 

“ I most sincerely rejoice with you at this first event; it 
puts you in possession, and gives you time to turn youi-self; and 
the defeat of Lord Bath, upon an avowed and declared attack,f is 
more decisive against him, than a "battle of Dettingen. You have 
taken post, and will be able to maintain it; for, whether your col¬ 
leagues go on awkwardly, or do not go on at all, either behaviour 
will, upon the King’s return, give you both pretence and power to 

* Coxe. “ Pelham Administration.’* Vol. 1, p. 84. 

f He had been intriguing to obtain the post conferred on Mr. 
Pelham. • 
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fix the scheme upon your own model. But, surely, for you it is 
rather to be wished that they will hold on. It will avoid the 
necessity of your contending for new alterations, absent from the 
King, when every occasion will give your dear frimd* an oppor¬ 
tunity of crossing or delaying your purposes ; and it is too certain 
what great advantages presence has against absence, with somebody,] 
You have lately felt the weight of it for a month, where to be 
sure the bias to you personally was very great; the boobies must 
therefore be managed. The worst that can happen to you is, for 
two months to bear the disagreeable part of Lord Wilmington with 
a majority of the board against you. Gibbon and Compton, I 
should think, may be made reasonable, when they see you there; 
the other two are not wortli having, or must be bought at too dear 
a rate, considering what a bargain you have to make with other 
people who will not come cheap. 1 shall, therefore, advise what I 
take for granted you will do for yourself,—^write to the King, full of 
duty and acknowledgment; without reserve approve of what he has 
done for the present, because he has done it; assure him you will 
endeavour to carry on his business in the way he judges proper; 
and only beg of him that he will not weaken your hands, ai/d render 
you incapable of serving him, by making any farther alterations in 
any branch of the revenue, until you have the honour of seeing 
him; and in particular beg of him to keep your owm office in 
suspense, until his affairs come to be settled, which it is impossible 
at present to judge of. 

“ You will treat the great mant abroad too, in his own way: 
give him as good as he brings, and desire him as an earnest of that 
cordial affection which ho bears to you and your brother, and as a 
proof that he will endeavour to support you as much as he can, to 
prevent any changes or engagements to be made, in the province 
where you now preside, detrimental or disagreeable to you and 
your interest. 

“ This thought arises upon a surmise, that Lord Bath, upon his 
own disappointment, may write oyer to protect his creatures in 


* liord Carteret. 


t The* King. 


X Lord Carteret. 
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their present possessions ; and encourage them in that presumption 
to hold together. If they would purchase their peace of you, it 
will* be false and deceitful. Your strength must be formed of your 
own friends, the old corps, and recruits from the Cobham squadron, 
who should be persuaded, now Hath is beaten, it makes room for 
them, if they will not crowd the door when the house is on fire, 
that nobody can go in or out. If Lady Archibald* is fallen, os I 
hear, they must lower their topsails, and if they still meditate the 
fall of the great man, the attempt, instantly, will be vain, which 
time, management, and opportunity may bring about. 

“ I do not load you with personal assurances; but I never 
knew a time, when I thought it more incumbent upon me to exert 
myself in support of the Government; and I rejoice, for your 
sake and for my own, that affairs are put into your hands, where 
my private friendship and my political opinion, unite in engaging 
me to do all I can, and call upon me to act in character; and how 
great had my difficulty been, if a contrary determination had put 
me under the necessity of demurring between the support of the 
King, and reconciling my conduct with the measures of those, who 
are incapable of acting a right part, w'here interest, ambition, or 
vengeance can at all infiuence their actions. 

*‘ I think it needless to suggest to you the necessity of forming 
within yourselves your own scheme. You must be understood by 
those that you are to depend upon; and if it is possible, they must 
be persuaded to keep their own secret. Remember that the weak, 
ness of the present Treasury has left them at your mercy, and 
exposed them to the contempt of mankind. Pittf is thought able 
and formidable; try him or show him. Fox;]: you cannot do with¬ 
out. Winnington must be had in the way that he can or will be 
had. Your Solicitor§ is your own, and surely will bo useful. Hold 

* Lord Archibald Hamilton was one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, through his wife's interest: she was the reputed 
mistress of the Prince of Wal£s. * 

t William Pitt, afterwards ^Earl of Chatham. 

t Fox, afterwards Lord Holland. 

^ f 

§ William Murray, afterwards Lord Mansfield. 
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up the Attorney-General,♦ he is very able and very honest. There 
are other members of the law, no ways contemptible, in ports con¬ 
siderable, that may be had. It is your business now to forgive and 
gain. Broad Bottomf cannot be made for anything that has a zest 
of Hanover. Whig it with all opponents that will parley; but 
ware Tory! I never mean to a person or so ; but what they can 
bring with them will prove a broken reed.” 

This communication in every line shows how com¬ 
pletely the new minister depended on Lord Oxford 
for counsel and assistance, and how cheaply the latter 
held his opponents, particularly Lords Bath and Car¬ 
teret. But it was not Mr. Pelham only who looked 
to the cX'Minister at this period, for the great Duke 
himself forgot everything but his own interests and 
wrote to the Earl in the most confidential strain, 
stating his great pleasure and approval of the advice 
given to his brother, and his desire to act up to it as 
far as was practicable ; he further entered into a long 
disquisition concerning Lord Carteret and the fears 
he entertained that his influence over the King would 
be prejudicial to the Pelham interest. These fears 
were not entirely groundless, for Lord Carteret was 
as jealous of the Pelhams as the Pelhams were jealous 
of him, and though he wrote so warmly on the King’s 
nomination of the joupger brother to the post of 
First Lord of the Treasury, he was, as Lord Orford 
insinuates, ready to do everything in his power to in¬ 
duce the King to dismiss them both from his councils. 
Mr. Pelham was not equal ^{o the difficulties of his 

* Sir Dudley Rider. ^ • * 

t A cant term, by which a succeeding Ministry was designated. 
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position, the conflicting principles and the opposing 
elements around him embarrassed him extremely, 
and he wrote again to his friend at Houghton for 
advice, which produced the following reply. 

“Houghton, September 18, 1743. 

“ To lay aside all preambles and unnecessaiy profession, I will 
only say, I doubt not in the least your making the old corps, and 
the Whig party, the foundation of your system. Upon that you 
must build, and make no use of other materials, farther than shall 
be necessary : and for your comfort and encouragement, I can truly 
say, there is a perfect satisfaction in your promotion, wherever one 
could wish it, as far as can be learned from accoimts uttered all 
over the nation. * ^ ♦ 

“ It appears by your account, the Treasury Board is awkward and 
cold, and, as you say, lie by. That is Lord Bath’s plea, with whom 
they arc connected, and the declaration of ‘ Keep your places and 
your temper, and all will go well; we have power, and when we come 
home will show it,’ can be the language but of one man, and 
from abroad. Is he then so strictly engaged with Bath ? Can he 
satisfy him, without undoing w’hat cost him a month’s labour in vain 
to prevent ? Can he, in short, remove you, or put the other in 
your place ? IIow, then, is this power to be shown ? Will he hope 
to keep you tied down to your present Board ? It cannot be. But 
if they profess submission, it may probably be the first struggle. 
But then Carteret avowedly breaks wdth you. 

“ The next great question is, if there be this secret conjunction, 
is the Prince of Wales in it ? And how is this to be reconciled ? 
Cobham, with the Pitts, Litteltons,* &c., insists upon a total rout 
of Bath, &c.; and the Prince supports Bath. How far then, wilb the 
Cobham squadron, who are to be gratified with a competency of 
Tories, extend. Oh, Mr. Pelham! there ore so many inconsisten¬ 
cies arise in every view, thatfprder can arise out of noticing but con¬ 
fusion. Cobham should be put upon an explanation of his strength 
and dependencies. 

“ But there is one thing appears very strong. Carteret writes to 
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none of you. and upon such an event as Lord Stair's quitting,^ says 
not a word. Lord Stair can have no imputation to lay upon any¬ 
body but the King, and, in form, upon Carteret; and upon su6h an 
event, no intimations are given to the King’s Ministers, to parry or 
soften the invidious insinuations that will be made. Can he be so 
drunk with wine and power (and the heat of one, 1 dare say, influ¬ 
ences the other) as to seek no resource upon such an event, and not 
to think of screening or protecting the King. Hitlierto, it is plain, 
he seeks no refuge with you. At the same time this brings ano¬ 
ther great embarrassment upon you; what share Carteret will claim 
in Ailing up the vacancies that arc or shall be made. If you ofier 
any scheme without a concert with him, tliat will be jealousy with 
a witness; and that he has told you, he will not bear. But you 
must not open yourself until you sec the King. 

“ As to foreign aflairs, it is useless, and indeed impossible, to say 
anything about them. The scene shifts so often, that no man can 
guess what will be the case when tlie time comes to consider them. 
The victory of Dettingen alone, was to carry us through all our dif- 
flculties; and now, from some delays and disappointments, all is 
lost; but clouds may again disperse; storms in the air may vanish: 
and the next lie again breast high. Let us hope for better, and 
although the weight fi-om abroad is very heavy, I think we shall not 
sink there * * *. You have my thoughts as they occur; and I am 
afraid they will rather tend to puzzle the cause than to clear it up; 
but although the difAculties ai’c more obvious than expedients, truth 
and resolution will carry you through. Your cause is the cause of 
your King and country, and that must be made to do The 

secrecy of a correspondence with Houghton will become every day 
more necessary; for yom* salj^e and for mine it must not be known 
that 1 enter at all into your aflairs. Lord Bath, from the moment 
he was disappointed, turned his eye upon me. lie thinks he shall 
be stronger upon stirring old questions, and re-uniting numbers 
^6rsonally against me, than in any other right. He will try to fling 
my weiglit into your scale, in ordfr to sink it. 1 write not out of 
any apprehensions; but my indiscretion will be thought very great, 


* liord Stair hacf recently resigned. 
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if it should be known that I beg^n to provoke valour; and I am too 
free with some persons, if I was not safe in your hands. * * * *, 
Surely you can convince Cobham that his entering at all into Stair's 
complaints, must be so offensive to the King as to moke measures 
with him, and for him, impracticable.”.* 

The relations of teacher and pupil, and indeed of 
chief and subaltern, could scarcely be more clearly 
expressed than we discover it in the numerous and 
precise directions here given: but so difficult did 
Mr. Pelham find his position, particularly as it was 
affected by the intrigues of Lord Carteret, that another 
lesson' became necessary from the same instructor, 
which was furnished him in a few days later, at his 
urgent request, in the following form :— 

“Houghton, Oct. 20, 1748. 

“ I never think of the present situation of public affairs, but I am 
full of wonder and concern; amazed at the conduct of the first 

4 

agent, and deeply affected with the diifieulties that surround you 
on all sides. I cannot conceive what measures this bold adventurerf 
forms to himself, to secure success to tlie King's business. To stick 
at nothing to gain the King, to indulge him in his unhappy foibles, 
and not to see his way through a labyrinth of expectations, which 
he must have raised, deserves no better title than infatuation; 
wherein if he miscarries, his labour is all lost, and his credit must 
sink with the disappointment he shall meet. What then must be 
his reasonings ? He suffers not the King to doubt, but promises 
him success in all his undertakings, Upon what representations 
must these hopes be grounded ? Why that Mr. Pelham, in his statiop, 
must answer for the same majority in the House of Commons, that 
carried through the business last year; and he will answer for Lord 
Bath and his dependents, if nc^hing is done to distaste or disoblige 
them. If this scheme proves impracticable, and the difficulties arise 


* Pelham Papers. 


t Lord Carteret. 
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from among those who have hitherto agreed with you, his purpose, 
perhaps, is better answered; he must have recounse to such as will 
follow him. Lord Bath must be gratified; and if you and your 
friends will not, or cannot, support the King's measures, they must 
find and take such as will. 

“ In this way, I con account for Lord Bath's seeming acquies¬ 
cence, and for the present quiet that you meet with from his crea¬ 
tures at the Board, who must be told, * have patience, and all will 
go well.’ And that ‘ uH’ can be nothing but this, ‘ we will 
recover the last defeat, and Lord Bath shall, at the last, be at the 
head of the Treasury.’ How then must you combat him, in this 
order of battle ? It may be impossible for you, if you are never so 
willing, to run all the lengths of foreign flattery, that he will lead 
you into ; and your friends, if they are not satisfied with the Admi¬ 
nistration, may be very difficult to be brought into what is expected. 
But then, on the other hand, it will be utterly impossible for him 
to show the King any method of bringing the Tories into that system 
that must be the foundation of all his interest. The distinction of 
Hanover and England is too much relished by them to imagine that 
any consideration will bring them into the support of Hanoverian 
measures. They see how much private discontents and dissatisfac¬ 
tion have been improved by this unhappy turn; and the party will 
not part with the advantage that they are sensible they have gained 
by labouring this point, and the more it hurts and wounds the King, 
the more it will be pushed and insisted upon. 

“ On the other hand, the Whigs may be sorry for what they will 
endeavour to soften and palliate; and every thinking man that 
wishes the support of this establishment, will enter into the cause of 
the King; and now that he,^and indeed he alone, is personally 
at1|icked, the Jacobite opposition from the Tories will provoke the 
Whigs, and engage them to go farther than they would naturally 
be inclined to do. In this light, and it is a most true one, the King 
muftt, with tenderness and management, be shown what he may 
with reason depend upon, and what^e will be deceived and lost, if 
he places any confidence and reliance in. The King saw la^t year 
what part the Whigs acted ; and I ehouldhope he may be obnvinced 
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that the Whig party will stand by him, as they have done through 
his whole reign, if his Majesty does not surrender himself into 
hands that mean and wish nothing but his destruction, and want to 
be armed with his authority and power only to nail up his cannon, 
and turn it against himself. Upon this ground you will be able to 
contend with Carteret. He gains the King, by giving in to all his 
foreign views; and you show the King that what is reasonable and 
practicable can only be obtained by the Whigs, and can never be 
hoped for by any assi.stanco from the Tories. He promises, and you 
must perform. 

“It is now time that I should enter into some particulars; but 
for that I want materials, not knowing what resolutions you arc come 
into, if any ;• but what I have formerly troubled you witli is all 
that I can say in general upon that head. I see your difficulties ; 
great they are; but the consequences on one side and the other 
call upon you to stniggle, and exert yourself to the utmost. Your 
honour is highly, concerned and the disgrace will not be little 
that will attend your giving up so great a game, in which you are 
embarked. Your private interest, which 1 but barely hint to you, 
will greatly suffer; but what is above all, and this I do not say 
out of form, I protest to Cod, I think the interest of the King and 
kingdom is more at stake than ever I remember it; for if the King 
will not support you and the Whig party under you, there is 
nothing so fatal that is not to be apprehended. 

“ This leads me to the most tender and delicate part of the whole; 
I mean your behaviour, and your manner of treating the subject 
wdth him. It is a great misfortune tliat you have not time; for 
time and address have often carried things that met at first onset 
with great reluctance; and you mpst expect to meet the King 
instructed, and greatly prepared in favour of the points which 
Carteret has in view to drive. Address and management are the 
weapons you must fight and defend with; plain truths will not 
be relished at first, in opposition to prejudices, conceived And 
infused in favour of his own ^partialities; and you must dress up 
all you offer with the appearance of no other view or tendency, 
but to promote his service in hit. own way to the utmost of your 
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power. Aud the more you can make anything appear to be his 
own, and agreeable to his declarations and orders given to you 
before he went, the better you will be heard; as the power to 
treat with such persons as should be necessary to carry on his 
service in your hands; the encouragement and hopes to be given 
to the Whigs by you as arising from himself. Hint, at first, the 
danger he will run in deviating from his o\vn rule; show him the 
unavoidable necessity there will be of dissolving this parliament, if 
he departs from the body of the Whigs ; and let him see the con¬ 
sequences of going to a new election in the height of the war, 
which will certainly end in a rank Tory parliament, that will at 
once put a stop to all the measures that are now in practice, and 
for ever defeat all his views and desires, which are made the 
pretences to him of hazm’ding the change. 

“You have an advantage in the King's aversion to Bath, and his 
utter contempt for those fellows, as he calls them, that depend 
upon him. Surely the Cobhams arc not the authors or patrons of 
the ‘ Constitutional Journal 1 * That is such express and confessed 
J acobitism, that he must be gone as far as the late Duke of Argyle 
was, if they are in that scheme. * 

“ I should think good use might be made with the King, if he 
saw to what lengths they ore come, and all personally upon him. 
Let Carteret prove that he is not more directly attacked than ever; 
and let him show that this is not the part the Tories .are everywhere 
acting to depreciate him, and alienate the affections of the nation in 
the most odious manner.” 

This long and comprehensive letter of instructions 
considers in detail all the difficulties of the Minister's 
position—the favourite counsellor unfavourably dis¬ 
posed—and the King's prejudices taken advantage of 
—and it also indicates the line of policy that should 
be employed for the purpose* of getting rid of the 
favourite, and managing the Bang. Nor are, the 
hints thrQwn out for the Inanagement of otlier op- 
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posing influences, less conclusive. The writer showed 
how intimate was his acquaintance with the state of 
parties, and under circumstances of such extraordinary 
difficulty, how capable he was of harmonizing the 
discordant elements of which they were composed. 

These instructions were soon proved to be any¬ 
thing but premature. Lord Carteret was induced to 
promote the designs of the Earl of Bath on every 
occasion that presented itself during his private inter¬ 
course with the King, and a question that began at 
this time to attract earnest attention—the further 
employment of the Hanoverian troops, to which the 
Pelhams were opposed, while the King was noto¬ 
riously prejudiced in its favour—afforded him a sen¬ 
sible advantage in his secret opposition to the friends 
of the ex-Minister. The assistance of the latter was 
again called into requisition, and Lord Orford, as has 
been mentioned in a former chapter, gave his opinion 
that as these troops had originally been employed by 
the Government of this country as auxiliaries, and as 
the arrangement was understood to extend to the end 
of the war, there would be an apparent injustice in 
dismissing them, as well as a certainty of exas¬ 
perating the King, by putting this affront upon his 
countrymen. 

As the Hanoverians were extremely unpopular 
in England, there was no small risk in any minister’s 
advocating a renewal of their engagement; neverthe¬ 
less, the Pelhams were persuaded to risk their favour 
with the public for the purpose of improving their 
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position with the Kiii^. The result was most satis¬ 
factory—^the party for which the Pelhams had been 
acting rose high in the estimation of the King, not¬ 
withstanding the efforts of Lord Carteret to influence 
his Majesty against them ; and Mr. Pelham was nomi¬ 
nated Chancellor of the Exchequer. The King shortly 
afterwards gave a further proof of his leaning towards 
the retired Minister, by appointing his son-in-law, 
Lord Cholmondeley, to the office of Lord Privy Seal 
on the resignation of Earl Gower. 

In the session of 1744 very considerable opposi¬ 
tion was exhibited in parliament to the re-engagement 
of the Hanoverians, but Mr. Pelham contrived to 
triumph over it. The foreign policy of Lord Carteret 
was still more severely liandled, but it was no part of the 
policy of the Pelhams to interpose in his favour between 
him and the nation. Tliey had by this time contrived 
to obtain so preponderating an influence in the Cabinet, 
that the favourite Minister began to find his position 
anything but agreeable, and proposed either that his 
adversaries should take the Government upon them¬ 
selves, or leave it entirely to him.* There were 
disasters abroad that still further increased the unpo¬ 
pularity of Lord Carteret (who now, by the death of 
his* mother, succeeded to the title of Earl Granville) ; 

* “ Tilings cannot go on as they are,” he observed to them, 
** thiy must be brought to some decision. I will not submit to be 
overruled aiM out-voted on every point by four to one. If you will 
take the government, you may; if you cannot, or will not, there 
must be some direction, and I will ^o it.’* Coxe. ** Pelham/>Admin» 
istration.” Vftl. 1. p, 1.57. 

VOL. I. * 2 K 
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and his colleagues in a body represented to the King 
the necessity of his dismissal.* To this measure the 
King was not disposed to accede. He appeared 
sullen and dissatisfied. The Pelhams, however, 
persevered, and threatened to resign with their 
colleagues, if their councils were any longer to be 
troubled with such an obstacle as the unpopular 
Minister ; yet they acknowledged that without the 
Earl of Orford and his friends, they could not carry 
on the Government should it be confided to their 
care.f The favourite tried to meet the storm; in the 
first place by negotiating with the Opposition ; but in 
this he had been preceded by the Pelhams, who had 
gained over to their views the leaders of its different 
parties, and Lord Granville failing in this, had 
induced the King to seek the co-operation of the 
Earl of Orford. The Earl, however, advised the 
King to get rid of his Minister ;J and on the 24th 
of November, 1744, the seals of the Secretary 

* “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. 2. p. 3. 

f ** Perhaps,” the Duke of Newcastle writes to the Lord Chan- 
ceror, “ Lord Granville may desire to be President with a Garter. 
I own I do not see the necessity of flinging him into a rage of oppo- 
fdtioii, if we could, without it. find means of satisfying Lord Orford, 
and a certain number of his friendsr; for without this last, we have 
no ground to stand on, and shall, I fear, be obliged to show in a few 
months, that we have not strength to support the King’s aflUirs, 
though he should put them into our hands.” Coxc. Pelham Ad¬ 
ministration.” Vol. 1. p, 187. A 

X ** My father was sent for,^but excused himself froiA' coming till 
last lliursday, and even then would not go to the King; and at 
last gave his opinion very unwilltpgly.” “ Walpole Letters.” Vol. 2. 
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of State were given up by Lord Grar.ville to his 
successor, Lord Harrington* 

Mr. l^elham soon afterwards endeavoured to 
strengthen his Ministry by admitting into it many 
able men, who, on some measures, had been opposed 
to his policy, and on that account were not in favour 
with the King.^ The most important among these 
was the Earl of Chesterfield, who was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and Ambassador to the States 
General of Holland, to induce them to declare war 
against France. The King was so strongly prejudiced 
against him on account of the violence of his oppo¬ 
sition to the foreign policy of his government; 
that on his name being proposed by the Duke of 
Newcastle, he exclaimed, He shall have nothing : 
I command you to trouble me no more with such 
nonsense. Although I have been forced to part 
with those I liked, I will never be induced to 
take into my service those who are disagreeable 
to me.” Nevertheless, the Earl received his ap¬ 
pointments. 

They were less successful in combating his 
Majesty’s prejudices respecting another great name. 
They desired to have the place of Secretary-at-War 

• ♦ Honice Walpole gives a curious account of the proceedings 
of the OppoKition :—“ Everything passed without the least debate, 
in short, all were making their bargains. One has heard of the cor¬ 
ruption of Courtiers ; but believe the impudent prostitution of 
patriots, going to market with tl\^ir honesty, beats it to nothing. 
Do but think of two hundred men of the most consummate yirtue^ 
setting themselves to sale for three weeks.” “ Walpole'Lctters.” 
Yol. 2,p. 7r 
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filled by William Pitt, then one of the Lords of the 
Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales; but that able 
orator had so often directed his eloquence against the 
King’s Hanoverian predilections, that his Majesty 
could not be brought to endure him in any capacity.* 
Other changes took place; recruits were raised from . 
all quarters, and the new Ministry, aiming as it were 
at a grand coalition of parties, obtained the name of 
the ** Broad Bottom Administration/' 

Scarcely had this Ministry been put together when 
it showed symptoms of dissolution ; for the Duke of 
Newcastle, as usual, could not remain satisfied. He 
was now jealous of his brother for being on better 
terms with the King, and having greater influence in 
the Government, than himself t If tlie Duke could 
not be brought to endure the superiority of a Walpole, 
he was not likely to put up with being second to a 

* Lord Mahon attributes Pitt's not having a place in the minis- 
tiy, as much to the Government not being able to dispense with the 
servict s of Sir William Yoiige, then Secretary-at-War, the only post 
Pitt would accept, as to the King's opjwsition. “ History of 
England to the Peace of Utrecht.” Vol. iii. p. 315. 

• * f On this point his Grace MTites to the Lord Chancellor:— / 
“ There is one thing I would mention to you, relating to myself; 
must be touched tenderly, if at all. My brother has been Irtffg 
brought to think, by Lord Orford, tjtiat he is the only person^ to 
succeed him, and that has a credit with the King upon thaVxopt; 
and this leads him into Lord Orford’s old method, of being me first 
person on all occasions, lliis is not mere form, for I do aimrehend 
that my brother does think, that his superior interest in me oW^et, 
and situation in the House of Uommons, gives him greaiyadvautage 
over everj'body else. They are, indeed, great advantage|(; but may 
be counterbalanced, especially if it is considered over ti^uom those 
advantages are given.” 
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younger brother : by Mr. Pelham’s sagacity and 
prudence, however, this obstacle was removed, and 
the Broad Bottom Ministiy was saved from premature 
destruction. But it did not obtain the respect of the 
country. Nothing important emanated from its 
councils; indeed some of its proceedings did not 
escape ridicule. One keen observer has left us notices 
of its daily doings that certainly do not convey an 
impression of its talent, energy, or utihty.* 

The Pelhams had contrived to get rid of Lord 
Granville, and they had broken the strength of the 
Opposition; but the late Secretary was a man of 
unquestionable sagacity, the loss of which, his succes¬ 
sor could, not supply ; and though there may have 
been less hostility in the House, there was more in 
the nation. The Pelhains about this time met with a 
still greater loss in the death of the Earl of Orford, 
whose countenance and support had been of vital 
importance to them. Tlie knowledge that these were 
afforded, strongly influenced many persons both in 
and out of Parliament. 

We have reason, however, to believe, that subse¬ 
quently to the Earl’s last letter to Mr. Pelham, he 
had had cause to distrust that Minister’s professions. 
His son, Horace expresses during the session of 
1744-5, contempt of the Duke, and but an indifferent 
opinion of his brother, and he could scarcely have 
been ignorant of his father’s sentiments towards them 

for the last three or four months previously to his 

• 

* llm’ace Walpole. See his lettc'rs of this date, 1745. 
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decease. This event still further estranged the Wal¬ 
poles and their friends from the Ministry, while the 
mismanagement of matters at home, which appeared 
leading to some terrible catastrophe, and the ill suc¬ 
cess of affairs abroad, which found a disastrous 
climax in the battle of Fontenoy, were not likely to 
restore their confidence. Some of them for a short 
time gave a reluctant support to the Ministerial 
measures, but others joined the Opposition, and soon 
distinguished themselves by their vigorous and deter¬ 
mined hostility. 

The Duke of Newcastle's abilities were but mo¬ 
derate, yet if we are to place any confidence in the 
opinion of Lord Chesterfield, they were exactly the 
qualifications necessary for a Minister. In his cha¬ 
racter of the Duke, he says :— 

“ He had no superior parts or eminent talents; he had a most 
indefatigable industry, a perseverance, a Court craft, and a servile 
compliance with the will of his Sovereign for the time being ; which 
qualities, with only a common share of common sense, will carry a 
man sooner and more safely through the dark labyrinths of a 
Court, than the most shining parts would do without those meaner 
talents.”* 

His Grace was as childish in his ignorance as in 
his tastes, for when Lord CPiesterfield intimated to 
him his intention of bringing forward a measure for 
reforming the Calendar, he conjured him, with great 
alarm, ** not to stir matters that had been so l«ag 
quietadding that ho did not love new-fangled 
things.’* Such a speech would make us believe his 

* Lord Mahon's “ Chestei-ficld.” Vol. ii. p. 4^3. 
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Grace capable of crying out, after the measure had 
been passed into a law, as did many other old women, 
** Give us back our eleven days !” 

The intellect of his brother was higher, and so was 
his character, for although neither had any preten¬ 
sions to be considered elevated, in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term, he was so much above the 
level of the Duke, and was so constantly compared 
with him, that he always had the advantage of the 
difference, without reference to any other standard of 
merit. He appears to have had better' intentions 
than powers—to have wished well rather than to 
have done well; and though his behaviour was con¬ 
ciliatory, and his proceedings quiet and unostenta¬ 
tious, there is reason to suspect that he not only 
wanted energy but sincerity. He strove tcj please 
those whom in principle he should have opposed, and 
made many who were in opposition to him believe a 
great deal more than he meant. 

But perhaps we have no right to insist on men 
being sincere and straightforward, whose vocation is 
so little adapted for the cultivation of truth. Evasion, 
equivocation, mystification, and delusion have been so 
frequently the resource ♦of statesmen, that one pos¬ 
sessed of perfect integrity would come upon the world 
with all the dclat of a new species. Henry Pelham 
cesning after Walpole, sinks low in the scale of minis¬ 
ters, buf coming, as he did, .before the Duke of New¬ 
castle, he has at least claims to Lord Chesterfield’s 
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ambiguous estimate of him as an honourable man 
and a welUwishing Minister.”* 

One of the coadjutors of the Pelhams was John, 
fourth Duke of Bedford. He had married in October, 
1731, the Lady Diana Spencer, who would have been 
Princess of Wales if Sir Robert Walpole had not put 
a stop to the scheme. It is believed that the young 
lady took the interference as ill as her grandmother, 
the haughty Duchess of Marlborough had done, and 
no doubt influenced her husband to join the ranks of 
Sir Robert’s political enemies Tlie Duke of Bedford 
distinguished himself by an ill-judged hostility to the 
peacefiil policy of that wise and honest statesman,’^ 
as he has been styled by a gifted de8cendant,f and 
when they had succeeded in driving him from office, 
his Grace became a member of that Administration, 
which was formed by a junction of many great political 
leaders with the Pelhams in 1744. 

It was more aristocratic than the one which had 
been so restless under Walpole’s supremacy, for the 
Cabinet comprised eight dukes, one marquis, four lords, 
and only one commoner—Mr. Pelham. The Duke 
of Bedford took the post of First Lord of the Admi- 
ndty, which he retained for four years. Of the man¬ 
ner in which he fulfilled its duties, there are various 
accounts. One says, ^^The Duke of Bedford governed 

AC 

* Lord Mahon’s “ Chesterfield.” Vol. ii. p. 457. 
f Lord John Kusscll. “ Correspondence of John 4th Duke of 
Bedford.*’ Vol. ii., Introduction, p. 20. 
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the Admiralty absolutely, was very obstinate and 
would not be spoken to,” the writer adding that the 
Ministry were quite ignorant of what his Grace was 
doing.* It is singular that every writer dwells on 
one particular feature in the Duke’s character. Some- 
. times he is styled immeasurably obstinate some¬ 
times ** invincibly ohstinate.^^X It seems, therefore, 
that the Duke was an intractable coadjutor. 

Lord Chesterfield says, ^‘He was passionate though 
obstinate ; and though both, was always governed by 
some low dependants, who had art enough to make 
him believe that ho governed them. His manners 
and address were exceedingly illiberal: he had neither 
the talent nor the desire of pleasing.” 

A trustworthy authority of our own times styles 
his Grace, ** a cold hearted, hot headed man,, more 
distinguished by rank and fortune, than by either 
talent or virtue and that indeed is the substance 
of all contemporary testimony respecting him ; and, 
though, as Lord Chesterfield takes care to add, lie was 
''above contempt in any character,” the absence 
of amiable and of intellectual qualities proves 
that he was only worthy of being associated with the 
I'elhams. But, as we have said, it was the reign of 
the,mediocrities—^mediocrity of mind, mediocrity of 
heart, mediocrity of principle, mediocrity of every¬ 
th* Marchmont Papers.” Vol. i. p. 213. 
t Walpo'fi. “ Memoirs George III.*’ 

\ “ Ijord Chesterfield’s Letters.” *Vol. ii. p. 465, 

§ Lord Mahon’s “ History of England, from the Poaoe of 
•Utrecht.” VqI. iii. p. 512. 

VoL. 1. " 2 L 
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thing; consequently it was in the natural course of 
events that his Grace should have become Secretary 
of State in 1748, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland two 
years later, and Ambassador at Paris, and President 
of the Council in 1763. 

Hitherto, be it observed, we have spoken of the. 
public man—^the private man appears to have been 
eminently kind and social, possessed of considerable 
taste, and expending his great fortune in a generous 
and enlightened spirit. 
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THE LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

By I. DISRAELI. 

A NEW EDITION. REVISED BY THE AUTHOR, AND EDITED 
BY Ills SON, B. DISRAELI, JI.P. 

2 vols., 8vo, uniform with the “ Curiosities of Literature,” 288. bound. 

“ By far the moat important work on the important ago of Charles I. that 
modern times have produeed .”—Quarterly Iteview. 

“ Mr. Disraeli has conceived tli.at the rcpublication of his father’s ‘ Commen¬ 
taries on tile Life and Reign of Charles I.’ is peculiarly well timed at the present 
moment; and lie indicates the well-known chapters on the Genius of the Papacy, 
and the critical relations of Protestant sovereigns with Roman Catholic sub¬ 
jects, as reflecting, mirror-like, ‘ the events, thoughts, passions, and perplexities 
of the present agitated epoch.’ In particular, ho observes, that the stories of 
conversions to the Romish faitli, then rife, seem like narratives of tjie present 
hour, and that the reader is almost tempted to substitute the names of his 
personal acquaintances for those of the courtiers of Charles. No apology was 
needed for reintroducing to the world so instructive and original a work as that 
of Isaac Disraeli.”— Times. 

“ At the end of 250 years, Romo and England are engaged in a controversy 
having the same object as that in which they were committed at the commence¬ 
ment of the seventeenth century; and no where will the reader find the cir¬ 
cumstances of that controversy, its aims, the passions which it evoked, the in¬ 
struments which it employed, and its results, better described than in this ex¬ 
cellent book.”— Standard. 

“The position attained by the late Mr. Disraeli’s admirable and learned com¬ 
mentaries on the great events of thc^ Revolution, and the times that led to it, 
would at any period .have warranted its rcpublication. To those, however, to 
whom the bearing of its remarks, and the ofiect of the author’s researches are 
known on the religious question of that day, their apt and ofiective bearing on 
the most vital topic of our present religiu-political existence, will give the reap- 
poarUlfce of the work an additional value/’-^nVanma. 

“The history of Charles 1. required a T^eitus, and, in our opinion, this work 
ought to have that standard character.”—GenfUeman’s Magazine, « 
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BU.RKE’S PEEEAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
roR 1851, 

NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT 
TO THE PRESENT TIME, FROM THE PERSONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, &c. 

With the ARMS (1500 in number) accurately engraved, and incorporated with the Text, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. (comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes), 38s. bound. 


Tho following is a List of the Principal Contents of this Standard Work:— 


I. A full and interesting histoiy of each 
order of the English Nobility, showing its 
origin, rise, titles, immunities, privileges, &c. 

II. A coinpleto Memoir of the Queen and 
Royal Family, forming a brief geiieuloglenl 
History of tho Sovereign of this country, and 
deducing the descent of tho Plnntagenets, 
Tudors, Stuarts, and Guelphs, througn tlieir 
various ramifleations. To this section is 
appended a list of those Peers who inherit 
tho distinguished honour of Quartering the 
Royal Arms of Plantagcnct. 

III. An Authentic table of Precedence. 

IV. A perfect Histouy or All the 
Pkeus and Bauonkts, with the fullest 
details of tlieir ancestors and descendants, 
and jparticulars respecting every collateral 
member of each family, and all intermar¬ 
riages, &c. 


V. The Spiritual Lords. 

VI. Foreign Noblemen, subjects by birth 
of the British Crown. 

VII. Peerages claimed. 

VIII. Suniamcs of Peers and Peeresses, 
with Heirs Apparent and Presumptive. 

IX. Courtesy titles of Eldest Sons. 

X. I*ecrages of the Three Kingdoms in 
order of Precedence. 

XL Baronets in order of Precedence. 

XII, Privy Councillors of England and 
Ireland. 

Xni. Daughters of Peers married to 
Commoners. 

XIV, All tiik Oudkrs of Knight- 
HOOD, with every Knight and all the Knights 
Bachelors. 

XV. Mottoes translated, with poetical 
illustrations. 


OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

“ Tho most complete, tho most convenient, and llio cheapest work of tho kind ever given 
to the public.”—S'u». 

“ The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, and tho 
first authority on all questions affecting the aristocracy.”— Globe. 

“ For the amazing quantity of personal and family history, admirable arrangement of 
details, and accuracy of information, this genealogical and Iroraldic dictionary is without a 
rival. It is now the standard and ncknowlodjged book of rcforonco upon all questions 
touching pedigree, and direct or collateral affinity with tho titled aristocracy. Tho lineage 
of cash distinguished house is deduced through all the various ramifications. 'ISvery 
colUtcral branch, however remotely connected, is introduced; and the alliances are so 
carefully inserted, as to show, in all instances, the connexion which so intimately exists 
between tho titled and untitled aristocracy. Wc have also much most entqpV iuing 
biatorical matter, and many very curiof 3 and interesting family traditions. The work is, 
in fact, a complete cyclopaedia of the wh<le titled classes of the empire, supplying nil the 
informatioa that can powibly be desired on the subject.”—Aforainy PotU 
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BUMFS HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 
FOB 1851. 

^ CSenealogital BictfonaiB 

OP THE WHOLE OP THE UNTTILED ARISTOCRACY OP 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND: 

And comprising Particulars of 100,000 Individuals connected with them. 

COKEECTKD TO THE PEE8EET TIME. 

A COMPANION TO ALX. THE PEERAOE8. 

In 2 volumes, royal 8vo, beautifully printed in double columns, comprising more matter 
tlian 80 ordinary volumes, price only 2/. 23., elegantly bound in gilt morocco cloth. 


The landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the stirring records of its 
eventful history, that some acquaintance with them is a matter of necessity with the legis¬ 
lator, the lawyer, the historical student, the speculator in politics, and the carious in topo¬ 
graphical and antiquarian lore; and even the very spirit of ordinaiy curiosity will prompt 
to a desire to trace the origin and progress of those families whose influence pervades the 
towns and villages of our land. This work furnishes such a mass of authentic information 
in regard to all the principal families in the kingdom ns has never before been attempted to 
be brought together. It relates to the untitled families of rank, as the “ Peerage and 
Baronetage ” does to the titled, and forms, in fact, a peerage of the untitled aristocracy. 
It embraces the whole of the landed interest, and is indispensable to tlic library of every 
gentleman. The great cost attending the production of this National Work, the first of its 
kind, induces the publisher to hope that the heads of all families recorded in its pages will 
supply themselves with copies. 


A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is not merely temporary, but it 
wiU exist and be acknowledged as long as the families whose names and genealogieB are 
recorded in it continue to form an integml portion of the English constitution. As a cor¬ 
rect record of descent, no family^ should bo without it. The untitled aristocracy have in 
thia^cat work as perfect a dictionary of their genealogical history, family connexions, and 
heraldic rights, as the peerage and baronetage. It will be an enduring and trustworthy 
record .”—Morning Post. 

“ A work in which every gentleman will find a domestic interest, as it contains the 
fuNli^ account of every known family in the United Kingdom. It is a dictionary of all 
names, famili^, and their origin,—of every maqfs neighbour and friend, if not of nis own 
relatives and immediate connexions. It cannot Tail to be of the greatest utility to profes¬ 
sional men in their researches respecting the members of different families, heirs to pro¬ 
perty, &c. Indeed, it will become as necessary as a Directory in every 
Messenger. , 
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GERMANY IN 1851; 

ITS COURTS, CAMPS, AND PEOPIE. 

BY THE BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY. 

Second and Cheaper lildition. 2 vols. Svo, 218. bound. 

This work comprises a complete picture of tho various courts, camps, 
and people of tho Continent, as they appear amidst the wreck of the recent 
revolutions. The author possessed, through her influential connexions, 
peculiar facilities for ueejuiring exclusive information on the topics treated 
of. She succeeded in penetrating into x)rovinces and localities rarely 
visited by tourists, and still glowing with the embers of civil war, and fol¬ 
lowed the arrtiy of Prussia in Germany, of Russia in Hungary, and of 
RadetJsky in Italy. Her pages teem with the sayings and doings of almost 
all the illustrious characters, male and female, whom the events of the 
last two years have brought into European celebrity, combined with 
graphic views of the insurrectionary struggles, sketches of the various 
aspects of society, and incidents of personal adventure. To give an idea 
of the scope and variety of the contents of the work, it need only be men¬ 
tioned that among the eountries visited will be found Prussia, Austria, 
Hungary, "Bavaria, Saxony, Servia, Styria, the Tyrol, Hanover, Bruns¬ 
wick, Italy, &c. To enumerate all the distinguished personages with 
whom the writer had intercourse, and of whom anecdotes are related, 
would be impossible; but they include such names as the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia, the Kings of Prus.sia, Hanover, Bavaria, and Wur- 
temberg, the Count de Chauibord (Henry V.), the Queens of Bavaria and 
Prussia, tho ex-Erapress of Austria, the Grand Duke of Baden, the Arch¬ 
dukes John, Francis, and Stephen of Austria, Duke AVilhclm of Bruns¬ 
wick, the Prince of Prussia, Prince John of Saxony, the Countess Batthy- 
anyi, Madame Kossuth, Ac. Among the statesmen, generals, and leading 
actors in the revolutionary movements, we meet with Radowitz, Von 
Gagern, Schwnrzenberg, Bekk, Esterhazy, the Ban Jellacic, Windisch- 
gratz, Radetzky, Welden, Haynau, Wrangel, Pillersdorf, Kossuth, BJum, 
Gorgey, Batthyanyi, Pulszky, Klapko, Bern, Dembinski, Hecker, Struve, Ac. 


“ An important, yet most amusing work, throwing much and richly-coi'/ited 
light on matters with which everytme desires to be informed. All the courts, 
camps, and people of Germany ar«i passed in vivid review before us. The 
account of the Austrians, Mogyois, and Croats, will be found especially inte¬ 
resting. In many of its lighter x^ossages tlic work may bear a comparison 
with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Letters .”—Morning Chronicle, 
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ON THE Ut JANUARY. 18U, WAS COUHENOED 

A CHEAP BE.ISSXJE, 

IN FIVE MONTHLY VOLUMES, PBICE ONLY 6>. EACH, 

WITH PORTRAITS, &C., HAHJISOHKLT BOUHD, OP 

PEPYS’ DIARY 

AHD 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OP THE REIGNS OP CHARLES II. AND JAMES II. 

EDITED BY LORD BRAYBROOKE. 

This] Edition contain! all the passages bestored from the original 
MANUSCRIPT, and aU tha Additional Notoa. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

**We unhesitatingly charoctcrlso this journai as the most remarkable production of 
its kind which has over been given to the world. Popys paints the Court, the Mo- 
narohs, and the times, in more vivid colours tliau any one elso. His Diary makes us 
comprehend the groat historical events of the age, and tho people who bore a part in 
them, and gives us more clear glimpses into tho true English life of the times than all 
the other memorials of them that have come down to our own." 

ATHBNiBUM. 

" The best book of its kind in the Ei^lish language. The new matter is extremely 
curious, and oooasionally fkr more characteristic and entertaining than the old. The 
writer is seen in a clearer light, and the reader is taken into his inmost soul. *Fopys* 
Diary* is tho ablest picture of tho age in which tho writer lived, and a work of stan^d 
importance in English literature." 

QUARTTBULT REVIEW. 

'* tPepys* Diary* throvfs a distinct and vivid light over tho picture 0^ England and 
its government during the period succeeding the Restoration. If, quitting the broad 
path of history, we look for minute information oonoeming ancient manners and eustoms, 
the progress of arts and sciences, and the various branohes of antiquity, we have never 
seCfoei mine so rich aa these volumes. The vuiety of Pepyi* taites and pursuits led 
him into almoit every department of life. He ’das a man of business, a man of informa- 
tton, a man of whim, and, to a certain dagreega man of pleasure. He was a statesman, 
a a virtuoso, and a connoisseur. His oorloeity made him an umsyailad, aa 

well as an univenal, learner, and whatever ha law found its way Into his ta^lae** 
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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MA.TESTY. 


The volumes which were out of print having been reprinted, complete 
sets of this interesting work may now be had of all the booksellers, in 
1*2 vols., price 41. 16s. bound, or any volume separately, to complete sets, 
at 10s. 6d. each. 


“ These volumes have the fascination of romance united to the integrity of history. 
The work is written hy a lady of considerable learning, indefatigable industry, and careful 
judgment. All these qualifications for a biographer and an historian she has brought to 
bear upon the subject of her volumes, and from them has resulted a narrative interesting 
to all, and more particularly intercsthig to that portion of the community to whom tho 
more refined researches of literature afford pleasure and instnwtion. The udiole work 
should be read, and no doubt will be road, by all who arc anxious for information It is a 
lucid arrangement of facts, derived from authentic sources, exliibiting a combination of 
industry, learning, judgment, and impartiality, not often met with in biographers of 
crowned heads.”— Piwim. 

“ This remarkable, this truly great historical work, is now brought to a conclusion. In 
this scries of biographies, in which the severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of 
romance, it is the singular merit of Miss Strickland that her research has enabled her to 
throw new light on many doubtful passages, to bring forth fresh facts, and to render every 
portion of our anunls which she has dcscrilied an interesting and valuable study. She hag 
given a most valuable contribution to the history of England, and wo have no hesitation in 
aifirmmg that no one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of tlio history of the 
countiy who has not studied her ‘ Lives of the Queens of England .’”—Morning Herald, 

“ A most valuable and entertaining work. There is certainly no lady of our day who 
has devoted her pen to so beneficial a purpose as Miss Strickland. Nor is there any other 
whoso works possess a dtseper or more endurmg interest. Miss Strickland is to oar mind 
the first literary lady of tho age.”— Chronicle, 

** We roust pronounce Miss Strickland beyond all comparison the most entertaining 
historian in the English language. Slio is certainly a woman of powerful and active mind, 
as well as of scmpulons justice and honesty of purpose.”—* 

« Miss Strickland has made a very judicious use of many authentic MS. authorities not 
previously collected, and the result is a most interesting addition to our biognm|^cal 
llbraiy.”—Qaarferly jRer/eto. * * 

ft r 

** A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains a mass of eveiy Idad of 
historical matter of interest, which industry and research could collect. We have derived 
much eutertainme&t sad initmcrion from the.work.”-i-A(ftefKgiifn. 
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LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 

By MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN, 

EPITOR OF THE “LETTERS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES.” 

3 vols., post 6VO, with Illustrations, lOs. 6d. each, bound. 

OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

“ A most agreeable book, forming a meet companion for the work of Miss Strickland, to 
which, indeed, it is an indispensable addition. The authoress, already favourably known 
to the learned world by her excellent collection of ‘ Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies, 
has executed her task with great skill and fidelity. Every page displays careful research 
and accuracy. There is a graceful combination of sound, historical erudition, with an air 
of romance and adventure that is highly pleasing, and renders tlie work at once an agreeable 
companion of the boudoir, and a valuable addition to the historical library. Mrs. Green 
has entered upon an untrodden path, and gives to her biographies an air of freshness and 
novelty very alluring. The first two volumes (including the Lives of twenty-five Princesses) 
carry us from the daughters of the Conqueror to the family of Edward I.—a highly inte¬ 
resting period, replete with curious illustrations of the genius and manners of the Middle 
Ages. Such works, from the truthfulness of their spirit, furnish a more lively picture of 
the times than even the graphic, though delusive, pencil of Scott and James.*’—JRrt&mnta. 

“ The vast utility of the task undertaken by the gifted author of this interesting book 
can only be equalled by the skill, ingenuity, and research displayed in its accomplishment. 
The field Mrs. Green has selected is an untrodden one. Mrs. Green, on giving to the world 
a work which will enable us to arrive at a correct idea of the private histrjies and personal 
characters of the royal ladies of England, has done sufficient to entitle her to the respect 
and gratitude of the country. The labour of her task was exceedingly great, involving 
researches, not only into English records and chronicles, but into those of almost every 
civilised country in Europe. The stylo of Mrs. Green is admirable. She has a fine per¬ 
ception of cliaracter and manners, a penetrating spirit of observation, and singular exactness 
of judgment. The memoirs are richly fraught with the spirit of romantic adventure.' — 
Morning Pott. 

“This work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland’s admirable * Queens of 
England.* In one respect the subject-matter of these volumes is more interesting, because 
it is more diversified than that of the * Queens of England.’ That celebrated work, although 
Its heroines were, for the most part, foreign Princesses, related almost entirely to the his¬ 
tory this country. The Princesses of England, on the contrary, are themselves English, 
but their lives are nearly all connec.^cd with foreign nations. Their biographies, conse¬ 
quently, afford us a glimpse of the manners and customs of the chief European 
kingdoms, a circumstance wliich not only gives to the work the charm of variety, but 
which is likely to render it peculiarly useful to the general reader, as it links together by 
as^iation the contemporaneous history of various nations. The histories are related 
an earnest simplicity and copious explicitness. The reader is informed without 
being wearibd, and alternately enlivened 1^ some spirited description, or touched by 
some pathetic or tender episode. We corditlly commend Mrs. Everett Green’s production 
to general attention; it is (necessarU^T) u lucfol as history, and fully m entertaining u 
romance.”—» 
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MB. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS OF 

AHUNGARIAN LADY. 

Comprising Full and Interesting Details of 

THE LATE EVENTS IN HUNGARY. 

By THEBESA PULSZKY. 

With an Historical Introduction hjr FRANCIS PULSZKY, Late Under¬ 
secretary of State to Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. 

Dedicated to the Marchioness of Lansdowne. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Tho nationality of tho pooplu. tiioir martial prowess, and present unhappy fate, have 
invested Hungary witli tho interest of a second Poland, and Western Kuropc must 
bo naturally desirous to learn something of their civil and social life- These volumes aro 
tho joint production of M. and Madame Pulszky. While the latter records her impres¬ 
sions and recollections of Hungarian life, wo have to thank M. Pulszky for a very ahlo 
summary of tho history of Hungary, from tho days of Arpad to tho reign of Ferdinand 
the First, and tho reform movement—a history which abounds in interesting incidents 
and useful lessons for tho statesman and tho philosophic historian. Madame Pulszky's 
narrativo of her wanderings and dangers is agreeably diversiflod with sketches and anec¬ 
dotes from Magj'ar life, as well as with ancient legends from Hungarian history and 
modem pas8iige.s in tho late war of independence. It cannot fail to excite an interest in 
all classes of readers—in those who open a book only for amusement, as well as in those 
who look for aomothing more enduring.’*— Review, 

“ We need harjlly Inform our readers that the authoress of this work is the accomplished 
wife of the gentleman who was originally accredited to the English cabinet by the 
provisional government of Hungary. The private interest attaching to the recital of 
events which have become so famous would insure a wide popularity for Madamo I^ilBzky*8 
book. But wo should very much under-cstimate its value if wc so limited our praise. 
The memoirs, indeed, contain sketches of social life which aro W’orthy of a place by tho 
side of Madame do Staid do liaunay and Madamo Campaii. But they aro also rich 
in politlcail and topographical information of tho flrst character. Madame Pulszky was 
in tho habit of direct iutoreourso with the foremost and most distinguished of the 
Hungarian generals and statosincn, and ha.s given a comidoto summary of the political 
events in Hungary, from the arrival of tho Hungarian deputation in lH48,to the treason 
of Qeucnil Cloi^ey on the IStli of August, 1840. M. Pulszky has also prcflxod a valuable 
introduction, which gives the most complete history of Hungary that has ever issued Arom 
the English press.”— Qlohe. 

” With all tho charms of romance, these volumes possess the graver interest 6t his¬ 
tory. Pull of personal anecdotes, historical reminiscences, and legendary associations: 
teeming with interesting ndvonturcs, rich in social illustration and topographical 
description, tho memoirs present to all classes of anodera an attraotion quite indepen¬ 
dent of tho recent important events, of which they give so clear and connected a narra¬ 
tive.”—Afomiap Post. • 

” In this most interesting hook wo have revealed in the oharacterisi lo memoirs of an 
oyo-witnesa the whole story of Hungary and its revolution. Tho intrigues of Lotour 
with Jollachich, tho treachery of the court, the part taken by Kossuth and othw. 
eminent characters, tho Hungarian deputation to tho Emperor, and the fliuil brelm 
between Hungary and Austria, aro told as forcibly as simply.”—Baiiy News.f, 

" It is impossible that tho great Hungariancstroggle for freedom can ever find a histo¬ 
rian more honest in point of narrative, more sincere in conviction, or wore aaxloitt ^ 
do frill justice to tho truth than Madame Pulssskjr^^-Q&ssrver. 




HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. H 


DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OP 

JOHN EVELYN, F.II.S., 

Author of ** Sylva,” &c. 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, WITH 
NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL NOTES. 

UNIFORM WITH THE NEW EDITION OP PEPYS* DIARY. 

In 4 vol8., post 8vo, price lOs. 6tl. each, witli Illustrations. 

N.B.—The First Two Volumes, comprising “ The Diary,” are now ready. 


The Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn has long been regarded as an 
invaluable record of opinions and events, as well as the most interesting expo* 
sition we possess of the manners, taste, learning, and religion of this country, 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century. The Diary comprises obser¬ 
vations on the politics, literature, and science of his age, during his travels in 
Franco and Italy; his residence in England towards the latter part of the 
Protectorate, and his connexion with the Courts of Charles II. and the two 
subsequent reigns, interspersed with a vast number of original anecdotes of the 
most celebrated persons of that period. To the Diary is subjoined the Cor¬ 
respondence of Evelyn with many of his distinguished contemporaries; also 
Original Letters from Sir Edward Nicholas, private secretary to King Charles I., 
daring some important periods of that reign, with the King’s answers; and 
numerous letters from Sir Edward Hyde (Lord Clarendon) to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, and to Sir Richard Brown, Ambassador to France, during the exile 
of the British Court. 

A New Edition of this interesting work having been long demanded, the 
greatest pains have been taken to render it as complete as possible, by a careful 
re-examination of the original Manuscript, and by illustrating it with such 
annotations as will make the reader more conversant with tiic numerous sub¬ 
jects referred to by the Diarist. ' 

«^It has been justly observed that as long as Virtue and Science hold their 
abode in this island, the memory of Evelyn will be held in the utmost venera¬ 
tion. Indeed, no change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no revolution of 
science, have impaired, or can impair, his celebrity. The youth who looks 
fb^p«rd to an inheritance which he is under no temptation to increase, will do 
well to bear the example of Evelyn inhidinind, as containing nothing but what 
is imitable, and nothing but what is gaod. All persons, indeed, mav find in 
his character something for imitation, but for an English gentleman he is the 
perfect model.”—Qvar^eri^ Jteview, , 
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MB. COLBimirS NEW FtfflUCATIONS. ' 


BPRKE’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

EXTINCT, DORMANT, & ABEYANT PEERAGES 

OF ENCLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

BeatttlfuUj printod, ia 1 vol. 8vo, containing 800 donble-colnmn pages, 2 Is. bound. 

This work, formed on a plan precisely similar to that of Mr. Burke’s popnlar Dictionary 
of the present Peerage ana Baronetage, comprises those peerages which have been sus¬ 
pended or extinguished since the Conquest, particularising the members of each family in 
each generation, and brindng the lineage, in all i^sible cases, through either collaterals or 
females, down to existing houses. It connects, in many iustonces, the new with the old 
nobility, and it will in all cases show the cause which has influenced the revival of an 
extinct dignity in a new creation. It should be particularly noticed, that this new work 
appertains nearly as much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction; for though 
dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 

CONTENTS. 


1. Peerages of England extinct by failure of 

issue, attainder, &c., alphabetically, ac¬ 
cording to Surnames. 

2. Baronies by Writ—England—in abey¬ 

ance, and still vested probably in exist¬ 
ing heirs. 

d. Extinct and Abeyant Peerages of Eng¬ 
land, according to titles. 

4. Charters of Freedom—Magna Charta— 

Charter of Forests. 

5. RoU of Battel Abbey. 


C. Peerages of Ireland, extinct by failure of 
issue, attainder, &c., alphabetically, 
according to Surnames. 

7. Baronies by Writ—Ireland—in abey¬ 

ance. 

8. Peerages of Ireland, extinct and abey¬ 

ant, alphabetically, according to Titles. 

9. Peerages of Scotland, extinct ny failure 

of issue, attainder, &e., alphaMtically, 
according to Surnames. 

10. Extinct Peerages of Gotland, alpha¬ 
betically, according to Titles. 


MEITOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, 

LATE BISHOP OF P18TOIA AMD PBATO; 

REFORMER OF CATHOLICISM IN TUSCANY. 

Edited from the Original of M. de Potter.— Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8yo, 128. bound. 

The leading feature of this important work is its application to the great question now 
at issue between our Protestant and Catholic fellow-subjects. It contains a complete 
expo$i of the RomUli Cliurch Establishment during the eighteenth century, and or the 
abuses of the Jesuits throughout the greater part of Europe. Many particulars of the 
most thrilling kind aro brought to light. 


MADAME CAMPAN’S MEMOIRS 

OF THE COUKT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, prfce only 128.—The same in French. 

We have seldom perused so entertaining a wwk. It ia as a mirror of the most splen¬ 
did Court in Europe, at a time when the monarchy bad not been shorn of any of its Inmois, 
tW it is partirularly worthy of attention.”—CAromefc 

ALSO, 

MADAME CAMPAiyS CONVERSAITONSt 

Comprising SECRET ANECDOTES of the FRENCH COURT, 
With Correspondence, &c. 

Cheaper Edition, 1 T<d., 8st—The same in French, 
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ANECDOTES OF THE AKISTOCRACY, 

AND 

EPISODES IN ANCESTRAL STORY. 

By J. BERNARD BURKE, Esq., 

Author of “ The History of the Landed Gentry,” “ The Peerage and Baronetage,” &c. 

Second and Ciisapek Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, 218. bound. 

The memoirs of our great families are replete with details of the most 
striking and romantic interest, throwing light on the occurrences of public 
as Avcll as domestic life, and elucidating the causes of many important 
national events. How little of the personal history of the Aristocracy is 
generally known, and yet how full of amusement is the subject I Almost 
every eminent family has some event connected with its rise or great¬ 
ness, some curious tradition interwoven with its annals, or some calamity 
coasting a gloom over the brilliancy of its achievements, which caimot fail 
to attract the attention of that sphere of society to which this work more 
particularly refers, and must equally interest the general reader, with 
whom, in this country, the records of the higher classes have always pos¬ 
sessed a peculiar attraction. The anecdotes of the Aristocracy here re¬ 
corded go for to show that there are more marvels in real lifi^than in the 
creations of fiction. Let the reader seek romance in whatever book, and 
at whatever period he may, yet nought will he find to surpass the unex- 
aggerated reality here unfolded. 

“ Mr. Burko has here given us the most curious incidents, the most stirring tales, and 
the most remarkable circumstances connected with the histories, public and private, of otr 
noble houses and aristocratic families, and has put them into a shape which will preserve 
them in the library, and render them the favourite study of those who ore interested in 
the romance of real life. These stories, with all the reality of established fact, read with 
08 much spirit as the tales of Boccacio, and are as full of strange matter for reflection and 
amazement”—Rntonnta. 

** Two of the most interesting volumes that liave ever issued from the press. There are 
no less than one hundred and twenty-three of the most stirring and captivating family 
ejnsodes we over remember to have perused. The * Anecdotes of the Ai^toeracy* will be 
retld from the palace to the hamlet; and no one can rise from these volumes without 
deriving a useful knowledge of some chapter of family history, each connected with one or 
other of the great houses of the kingdom.”— British Army Dtspaich. 

«y^e caimot estimate too highly the interest of Mr. Burke's entertaining and instmetive 
work. For iihe euriottf nature of the detailif the extraordinary anecdotes related, the 
itrasgB foenos described, it would be difficnlb to fin4 a parallel for it. It will bo read by 
erety one/*— Tmts^ * 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORIC SCENES. 

. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Authbr of “Lives of the Queens of England,” &c. 1 vol., post 8vo, elegantly 
bound, -with Portrait of the Author, I Os. Gd. 


LETTERS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Now lirst published from tho Originals, with Introductory Notices. 

By MARY ANN EVERETT GREEN, 

Author of “ Lives of the Princesses of England.'* 

Cheapor^^Edition, 3 vols., with Facsimile Autographs, &c., 18 b. bound. 


LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY 

IN THE DAYS OP SAOTEL JOHNSON. 

FROM THE PAPERS OF A LATE EMINENT BARRISTER. 
By WILLIAM WEIR. 

2 vols., post 8vo. (In the Press.) 


GENERAL PEPE’S NARRATIVE 

OF THE WAR IN ITALY, 

FROM 1847 to 1850; INCLUDING THE SIEGE OF VENICE. 

Now first jmhlished from the original Italian Manuscript. 

2 vols., post 8vo, 218. bound. 

'* Tho mnd features of tho recent Italian niovomont in favour of a national existence 
have had no other such authentic portraituro as tlieso volumes convey. The State 
documents and lottora which the woi^ contains make it indispousablo to tho historian 
of those times. Tho whole panorama of tho Uevolutioii is here gone over—the nrfbrm 
movement beginning at Homo—the agitation caused thereby in rlorouce and Naples, 
thence spreading to Sicily, Piedmont, and Austrian Italy—the threats and hostilo atti¬ 
tude of tiio Conn of Vienna—the spirited revolt of tho 8ioUians--the increased tyranny of 
Gorman generals in Lombardy—tho enush of ihe^Parisian Revolution-the rise of the 
populace of Milan against Radciv.ky, the declaration of Charles Albert, and advance of the 
Sardinian troops—tho battle of Goito—tho exultation of feeling in Rome and Floronce— 
the flight of the Grand Duke of Tusoatiy—the revolution in Naples—tho treachery of 
Pope and King—tho drendmi massacre in Naples—the diaastors of Charles Albert—tho 
bombardment of Brescia—the glorious dofenoo of Venloc—the flight of the Pope from 
Rome—tho arrival of Mazzini—tho proclamation of tho Republic from tho Capitols 
tho Invasion of the Roman States by the armies of Spain, Austria, Vranoe, and NapIBS— 
the fall of Vonioe and of Borne—and the fvhole chain of events down to Aho PotitlfTs 
return."— 

**\Vo predict that posterity will accept General Pepn as tho historian of tho grMt 
Italian movomont of tho uinctoonth oentnry. His work is worthy of all commenda¬ 
tion."— 
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THE 

REV. R. MILMAFS LIFE OF TASSO.- 

2 vols., post 8vo, 218. bound. 

“Mr. Milman^s book has considerablo merit. He has cvidontlj, in liis interesting 
biography of Tasso, undertaken a labour of love. Ilis diligence has been great, his ma- 
teruils are copious and well-arranged, and his sketches of the poet’s contemporaries form 
agreeable episodes in the narrative of Tasso’s works and ■^Edinburgh Review. 

“ The present work, from the touching interest of its subject, is likely to bo extensively 
read .”—A thentmm. 

“ Mr. Milman’s biography is a very good one. The work will find a place in every 
library.”— Britannia. 

“ A most valuable addition to our litenary treasures—fraught with deep and thrilling 
intere8t.”--A/omVt// Rost. 

“ Mr. Mihnan’s Memoir of Tasso is a work of considerable interest; entering fully into 
the particulars of the great poet’s life, and giving a general review of his works .”—John 
Bull. 


. MEMOIRS AND COllRESPONDENCE OF 

SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, K.B., 

Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen, and Vienna, 
from 1760 to 1703 ; with 

Biographical Memoirs of Queen Caroline Matilda, Sister of George III. 
EDITED BY MRS. GD^LESITE SMYTH. * 

2 vols,, post 8vo, with Portraits, 25s. bound. 

Sir Robert Murray Keith, it will be recollected, w’as one of the ablest diplomatists of 
the lust century, and held the post of Ambassador at tho Court of Copenhagen, when 
Caroline Matilda, Queen ol Denmark, the unfortunate sister of George UT., was involved in 
tbo conspiracy of Strueneee, and was only .mved from tho severc.st punishment her vindic¬ 
tive enemy the Queen-Mother could inflict, by tho spirited interposition of tho British 
Ambassador. Sir Robert Keith also for a long period represented his Sovereign at the 
Courts of Dresden and Vienna; and his papers, edited by a member of his family, throw 
considerable light on tlie diplomatic history of the reign of George 111., besides conveying 
many curious particulars of tho great men and events of the period. Among the variety of 
interesting documents comprised in these volumes, wUl he found—Letters from Frederick, 
King of Pnissia; CaroRne Matilda, Qujen of Denmark; Princes Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
Kaunitz, aud Czartoriski; the Dukes of Cumberland, York, Queensbury, Montagu, and 
Kei^eastle; Lords Stormont, St. Asapli, Heatbficld, Hardwickc, Darlington, Auckland, 
Apslcy, Barrington, Stair; Counts Bcntinck and Rosenberg; Baron Tronck; Field-Mar- 
shals Conway and Keith; Sirs Walter Scott, Joseph Yorke, Nathaniel Wroxalli John 
Dr. Robertson, Mr. Pitt, Howard, Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Montagu, &c., &c. 

A largo piwtion of tins important and high! f interesting work consists of letters, that 
we venture to say will bear a comparison for sterling wit, livriy humour, entertainingigosBip, 
piquant personal anecdotes, and brilliantj^tares of sooisl life, in its highest phaaei/Mtb at 
Aome and abroad, with those of Horace Walpole himself.”--CoaW Journal, 
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MR. COUJUBN’S NEW PUBLIC^ONS. ' 


. THE HISTORY OF CIYILISATION, 

.. . ‘ AND PUBLIC OPINION 

By W. A. MACKINNOM, M.P., F.R.S., &c. 

Third and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. bound. 

Mr. Mnckinnou’s valuable ‘History of Civilisation’ is a vast repertory of knowledge . 
that vre could wish to see univcrsallv circulatod throughout the country, as tending to 
convey information that is much required, and of which too many are deficient”—ifomw^ 
Utrdd. 


REVELATIONS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

By M. COLMACHE, 

THE PIIINCE’8 PRIVATE SKCllETAUY. 

^Second Edition, 1 volume, post 8vo, with Portrait, lOs. 6d. bound. 

“ A more interesting work has not issued from the press for many years. It is in truth 
a complete Boswell sketch of tho greatest diplomatist of the age .”—Sunday I'itnes. 

colbuhk'S authorised teanslatioh. 

Now ready, VoLuaiE 9, price 7s., of 

M. A. THIERS’ HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

FROM THE PERIOD OF THE CONSULATE IN 1800, 
TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

A SEQUEL TO HIS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Having filled at different times tiio high offices of Minister of the Interior, of Finance, 
of Foreimi Affairs, and President of tiie Council, M. Thiers has enjoyed facifities beyond 
the reach of every other biographer of Napoleon for procuring, irom exclusive and 
authentic sources, the choicest materials for his present work. As guardian to the 
archives of the state, he had access to diplomatic papers and other documents of the 
highest importance, lutherto known only to a privileged few, and the publication of which 
cannot fiul to produce a great sensation. From jAivnto sources, M. Thiers, it appears, haa 
also derived much valuaole information. Many interesting memoirs, diaries, and letters, 
aU hitherto unpublished, and most of them destined for political reasons to remaifi so, 
have been placM at hb ^posal: while all the leadmg characters of the empire, who were 
alive when tho author undertook the present hutory, have supplied him with a mass of 
incidents and anecdotes which have never before apprared in tmnt, and the accuracy and 
T^ue of which may be inferred from tho fact of these mrties naving been themself 
witnesses of, or actors in, the great even^ of thepenoa. 

To prevent disanpmntment, tlie pubfic are requested to be partieukr in pving their 
orden for Colburn's Authorisbd Tbarslation.” 
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HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; 

FROM THE CONVENTION PARLIAMENT OF 1088-9, TO THE PASSING QF 
THE REFORM BILL IN 1832. 

By WM. CHARLES TOWNSEND, ESQ., M.A., 

Kecorfler of Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8vo, 218. bound. 

“ Wo have here a collection of biographic.al notices of all the Speakers who have presided 
during the liundrod and forty-four years above defined, and of several Members of Parlia¬ 
ment the most distinguished in that period. Much useful and curious information is scat¬ 
tered throughout the volumes .”—QuurUirly lievieu.'. 


DIARY AND MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DOROTHEA, 

CONSORT OF GEORGE I. 

Now first publislicd from the Ongiiials. , 

Ohea|)er Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

" A work abnuuding in the romance of real life.”— Memmqfr. 

“ A book of iriarvelmus revelations, cstuhlishing beyond all doubt the perfect innocence 
of the beautiful, highly-gifted, and inhunmnly-treate<l Sophia Dorothea .”—^’aml and 
Military OazeUe. _ 


LETTERS OF MARY QUEEN.OF SCOTS. 

Illustrative of Her Personal History. , 

Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Cheaper Edition, with nmnerous Additions, uniform with Nliss Strickland’s “ Lives of the 
Queens of England.” 2 \ols., post 8vo, with Portrait, &c., Ids. bound. 

“ The best wdlcction of authentic memorials relative to the (iueen of Scots that has 
ever appeared.”—-A/onun^r Chrmide. 



Written by HERSELF. 3 vols., post 8vo, with Portrait. 

“ One of the most delightful and deeply-interesting works wo have read for a Ion**- 
time.”-- Chronicle. ** 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S JOURNAL 

OP HER CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 

Iffcper Edition, in 8vo, embellished with Portraits of Lady Blcssington and Lord Byron, 
« price only fs. bound. 

** The best tiling that has been written oif Lord Byron.”—i^iectotor. 

“ Universally acknowledged to be delightful.”—A <Aen««m. * 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NARRATIVE OF A TWO YEARS' 

■ RESIDENCE AT NINEVEH; 

AND 

TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, and SYRIA, 

WITH REMARKS ON TIIK CHALDEANS, NKSTOKIANS, YEZIDEKS, &C. 

By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER. Two vols., post 8vo, 2l8. bound. 

Those Travels embrace not only Nineveh and its antiquities, but various now 
and interestini? particulars respocting the Yezidecs, the Nestorians, and Orien¬ 
tal Christians, as well as notices of the country between Mosul and Aleppo, 
which has been explored by few European travellers. The intimate relations 
with the natives of the country entered into by Mr. Fletcher, who resided some 
years at Mosul, during his inquiries into the condition of the Oriental Churches, 
have furnished him with a vast fund of anecdote and illustration. The work 
also comprises disquisitions on the ancient cities of Mesopotamia, and on tho 
successive empires established between tho Tigris and Euphrates, with remarks 
on the hjrpothesls advocated by Major Rawlinson as regards tho early Assyrian 
kings. _ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ A work of groat merit—tho remarks of a highly intolligciit and acute observer. 
The work is not loss acceptable as a book of travm than it is valuable as an auxiliary 
to tho aroliHiology of tho lloly S(?ript«rcs.”—AYantfan/. 

“ At a time when tho startling discoveries of Mr. Lnyard have called public attention 
to tho cradle of Asiatic civilisation, tho notes of a two years’ residence on tho mighty 
]>laiu of Nineveh, ami of excursions into tho remotest parts of Assyria, from tho pen 
of another traveller, (7auiiot fall to excite more than orUinary interest. Mr. Fletcher, 
well vorsod in tho questions connectwi with the geography of Bmpture, and with tho his¬ 
tory and position of the rtiffcrciit Churches of tho Ka.st, made his observations on tho 
counlrios wiiich ho visited, not as an ordinary travoUer who picks up his knowledge 
casually, h(?ro and thorn, Imt as an experienced student, who knows beforehand upon what 
points ho is to direct his imiuiries. His volumes form an instructivo and agreeable pen¬ 
dant to Mr. Ijavard’s more, exclusively antirniariaii researches. Tho reader will meet 
with much valuable inforuuition which he would look for in vain olscwhoro.”—Ju/m Bull, 


** A Ijook which lots us more into the secret of tho habits and ideas of the natives 
of Eastern Asia, more especially of tho Christian population, than any work we could 
point out. Mr. Fletcher brings fresh and valuable information from that now centre of 
antiqimrian research. Ue had tho rare good fortune to bo prosoni at tho llrst disco¬ 
veries of M. liotta; and he is not without claims to bo ranked as a discxivcrcr himself. 
But his disposition and his opportunities make him a bettor deseriber of tho living tlmn 
of tho dead. The circle of his inquiries was by no moans confined to Nineveh, but ox- 
tondod to tho whole Christian population of AsiaCic Turkey, of whoso habits, ideas, 
observances, and general condition no gives a minute, interesting, and, we are convinced, 
authentic account. Tho condition of the Emitem Churches is exciting much curiosity Lt 
present, and his detailed description of them will be most iuterostlng to tho religious 
world. Our extracts will sufficiently show what varied, interesting, and useful matter 
these volumes contain .”—Daily Newi, 


“ Two volumes abounding in lively and graphic sketches of 8cen6s visited and of chamoL 
ters oncouuterod.”—ilfAcnrraw. ^ 


” There is a great deal of original hyj^thosls and much gratifying information in 
these volumes. Mr. Fletcher is an acute onsarvor, and a well-read historian. His work 
deserves to be popular, and cannot flail to Increase our knowledge of the couutries of whloh 
it treats.”— Magazine, 
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DIARY OF A LADY’S TRAVELS 

IN NORTHERN AFRICA. . , 

2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

“ These exceedingly interesting volumes contain a very lively and graphic narrative of 
the author’s cxjiericncc amongst the curiously mixed population of fiarbary, with many 
important facts, and mucli useful intelligence.”—IVceAvy ChrmMe. 

“ These volumes of a very clever and observant lady arc full of entertaining matter, 
amusing anecdotes, and life-like sketches of the places visited .”—Mtmiiny Il&'cikl. 


NAKRATIVE OE 

AN OVERLAND JOURNEf ROUND THE WORLD. 

By SIR GEORGE SIMl'SON, 

Governor-m-Chief of the Hudson’s Bay Comipany’s 7'erritories in North America, 
2 vols., Hvo, with Map, &c., JUs. 6d. bound. 

“ A more viilunldo or instructive work, or one more full of iwrilous adventure and 
Jicroic cutorprise, w(j have never met with.”— Bull. 

“ It deserves to be a standard work in all libraries, and it will become so.”— Mmengcr. 


MH. ROSS’ YACHT VOYAGE 

TO DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN, 

IN LORI) RODNEY’S CUTTER “THE IRIS.” 

St'cond Edition, 1 voL, 10s. Cd. bound. 

“ There is not a spirting man in Iho rountry who could ])ernsft tlicso volumo.s without 
deriving a con.sul(?rjiblc' amount <»f jdea.surc aud iirofit from their jiagcs. No one should 
think of visiting Norway, Denmark, or Sweden, without consulting them.”—Era. 


FIVE YILARS IN RAEFIRLAND: 

WITH SKETCHES OF THE KATE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY. 

Ry Mrs. HARRIET WARD (Wile of Captain Ward, Diet. Regt.) 

Second Edition, 2 voLs., post 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 21s. bound. 


THE WAND^ERER IN ITALY, 

SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Esq. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. bound. 

Pbincipal Contents. —Vonico—Rorao—Florence—Zurich—Lucerne—Homo—Intop- 
Certiddo— Arles—Deziore—Toulouse—Pau-Ortliez—St. Sebastian —Azpoitia— 
SWagossa—Jaca—Panticosa—Bayonne, &c. 

“ A delightful table-book for seaside fireside—for any place where thei'o are cul¬ 
tivated tastes. The volume is a galleiy of pleasant pictures far more than a guide-book.” 
^^Athenmm, * 
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MB. COLBUBJPS NEW PtJBUCATIONa 


LORD.LINDSAYIS LETTERS OR THE HOLY LAND. 

Fourth^ Kdition, Revised and Corrected, 1 vol., i)ost 8vo, 7s. fid, bound. 

“ Lord Lind.say lias f«dt and recorded what he saw with tiie wisdom of a philosopher, and 
the faith of an enlightened Christian ,”—Quarterly Review* 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS; 

OB, 

ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 

By ELIOT B. G. WAKBURTON, Esq. 

Eighth akd Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., with numerous Illustration.s, 10s. fid. bound. 

“ Independently of its value a.s an onginal narrative, and its useful and interesting In¬ 
formation, this work is remarluiblc lor the colouring power and play of fancy with which 
its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its reverent 
and serious spirit.”— Review. 

“ We could not recommend a better book as a travelling companion .”—United Service 
Miiyazine. 


HOCHELAGA; 

OR. 

ENGLAND IN TIIE NEW WORLD. 

Edited by ELIOT WARBUKTON, Esq., 

Author of “ The Cre.sccut and the Cro.s.s.” 

Third Edition, 2 vols,, past 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

“ We recommend * Itochelnga ’ most heartily, in case any of our readers may as yet be 
unacquainted with it .”—Qiutrterly Review. 

** This work has already reached a third edition. We shall be surprised if it do not go 
through many. It pos.scssc8 almost cverj' qualification of a good book—gj-.acc, variety, and 
vigour of style—a concentrated power of description, which has all the effect of elaboraW 
painting—information carefully collected and judiciously communicated—sound and en¬ 
larged views of important questions—a hearty and generous love of country—and the 
whole pervaded by a refined hut sometimes caustic humour, which imparts a con8t||^t< 
attraction to its pages. We can cordially rjeommend it to our re.aders, as ^'cU for the 
amusement of its lighter portions, the vivid Urllliancy of its descriptions, and the solid 
information it contains respecting Canada, and the position generally of England in the 
new world.”— JbAn Bvll 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES OE MEITARY IIEE. 

Edited by lAeut.-Gcn. Sir CHAIILES NAPIER,' G.C.B., Comniander-in- 
Chief in India, &c. 1 vol., 8vo, 12s. bound, , 


“A narrative of stirring interest, which should bo in the hands of every officer in her 
Majesty’s service.”—, „ . . , 

•• One of tno most interesting and, os regards General Napier s share of it, one of the 
most original productions of the day.”—Jndiait iVcics. 


SIR JAMES ALEXANDER’S ACADIE; 

OB, SEVEN YEAKS' EXPLOKATION IN .CANADA, Ac. 

2 vols., iH)8t 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 2Is. bound. 

“ Replete with valuable informal ion on Canada for the English settler, the English 
soldier, and the EngHsh Government; wilh various charms of adventure and description 
for the desultory reader.”— Moi'ning Chronicle. 

“ No other writer on t.^mada can compare witli tlio gallant author of the present volumes 
in the variety and interest of his naiTative.”— Bull. 


STORY OE THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MR. GLEIG’S 
STORY OF THE BATTLE OP WATERLOO.” 

With six Portraits and Nlap, 5s. bould. , 

“ Every page of this work is fraught with undying interest| Wo needed such a book as 
tins; one tbat could give to the rising generation of soldiers a clear notion of the events 
wliich led to the expulsion of the French from the Peninsular ,”—Unitml Service Gazette, 


LADY LISTER KAYE’S BRITISH HOMES 

AND EOKEIGN WANDERINGS. 

2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

“ Unrivalled a.s these vulurnes are, considered as portfolios of aristocratic sketches, tliey 
arc not less interesting on account of the romantic history with which the sketches ore 
interwoven .”—John BuU. 


THE NEMESIS IN CHINA; 

COMPRISING A COMPLETE 

HISTORY OF TH^: WAR IN THAT COUNTRY; 

With a Particular Account of the Colony of Hong Kong, 

From Notes of Captain W. H. HALL, R.N., and Personal Observations 
by W. D. BERNARD, Esq., A.M., Oxon. 

Cheaper Edition, with a now Introduction, 1 vol., with Maps imd Plates, lOs. 6d. bound. 
^ “ Capt. Hall’s narrative of the services of tho Nemeeia is full of interest, and will, wo 
arc sure,die valuable hereafter, as affordin^imost curious materials for the history of steam 
navigation.”— Q^rierhj Review. • 

A work which will take its place beside that of Captain Cook”— Chronicle* 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE. YEAR-BOOK OF THE COUNTRY; 

OR, THE HELD, THE FOREST, AND THE FIRESIDE. 

By william HOWITT, 

AUTHOR OF “THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS,” &C. 1 VOI.UME, WITH 

ILLUSTRATIONS, lOS. Gcl. BOUND. 


• OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Tho world is always happy to hoar from Mr. Howitt concerning ‘ the seasons and their 
signs ’—the garden, the woodland, and ihoir ever-changing shows of beauty—and iho 
characters and humours which animate and ohequer rural life. Ho treats of these topics 
with that aflluonco of poetical imagination and experience which there is no counterfeiting 
—with that thorough love which, coming from tho heart of tho \vritor, goes direct to tho 
heart of tho reader Tho present volume is as fresh in spirit and as rich in matter as if 
it wci*o tho llrst of its family. Tho illustrations by Mr. Foster arc excellent. Tho Imok 
ia at onco welcome to read and goodly to see. It is richly, poetically, picturesquely 
various. Wo cannot doubt of its having a welcome os wide as its range .of contents, and 
as cordial as the love of man and of natiuro, which every lino of it breathes.”—ilfAcuuMW?. 

"To all lovers of country life wo recommend this excellent volume, ns abounding 
in thoughts and suggestions eminently calculated to enlarge tho si)hero of tlnur onjoy- 
inont ns^oll os their useful loss; and to all lovers of the town wo rcconnnond it as likely 
to reform their tastes, and ^.waken them to pure deligiits which they have not yot tasted. 
Tho work is a cora|jloto country companion for tho whole year—in tho Hold, in the forest, 
and at tho flrosido. It is divided into twelve sections, each of which relates to a par¬ 
ticular month of tho year, and not only describes all tho natural fenturos of tho season, 
but tho habits of life and customs appropriate to each.”—il/erniMp Post. 

"A highly amusing book, supplying, from rural anoedoto, description, and observar 
tion, something appropriate to each season. The illustrations aro very beautiful.”— 
dard. 

" A perfect transcript of rural life in all its phases. In overy respect a most attractive 
book. Mr. Howitt paints naturo as it is, and gives descriptions of its endless charms 
with an elegance of manner that wins its way with readers of every class.”—jl/csscapcn 

“ This very attractive and dolightflil work is evidently one written con amore. 
Mr. Hewitt’s productions have nlwny.s displayed an intense, and, so to speak, elegant 
and cultivated love of Old England’s rural beauties; and the present book will form an 
admirable companion to his ‘ Hook of tho Seasons.’ In the pn^sent instance thci tj is au 
abundant and interestingly applied variety of matter illustrative of human pleasures and 
pursuits In tho country. A country life, indeed, is liero scon In all its points of view 
—in the flrdd, the forest, and by tho fireside. It is curious to observe tho variety of sub¬ 
jects treated of, either in prose or poetry, in those right pleasant and entertaining pages., 
The natural characteristics, peculiar customs, and usual avocations incident to each 
month in tho year aro described in a striking manner. Anecdotes, sketches of charae> 
ter, &o., arc introduced with cbnsidtirablo skill and effect, adding much to tho interest¬ 
ing nature of tho book. The * Autiumial Exoiirsions ’ form some of tho most attrmr 
tlvo parts of the volume; atid tho legends arattorod throughout are told witfr peculiar 
spirit and effect. Indeed, tho work is altogethr* a charming one; and the illustrations, 
atolrably ongravod on wood, firom exceedingly clever and pretty designs, by Mr. Birkot 
Foster, are quite worthy of the pages in which they appear.”— 
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MR. DISRAELI’S CONINGSBY 

Cheap Standard Edition, with a New Preface. ; 

In 1 vol., with Portrait, Gs. bonnd. » 

‘ We are cltd to see that the finest work of Disraeli has been sent out in the same shape 
as those of Didlens, Bulwer, and other of our best novelists, at sucli a price us to place 
them within the reach of the most moderate means. ‘ Coniiij;sby’ has passed from the ^pu- 
larity of a season to an ondurine reputation as a standard work. It is not merely as a 
novel, however, that ‘ Coningsby^ is interesting, but as a popular exposition of the author’s 
political ideas. It is a valuable contribution to popular literature .”—Weekly Chronicle. 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

By W. J. BRODEKIP,Esq.,F.K.S. 

CiiKArEK Edition, 1 voL, jioat 8vo, Cs. bound. 

“ Wo believe we do not exaggerate in .saying lliat, since the publjm^n* of White’s 
* Natural History of feselborno,’ and of the ‘ introduclioii to Kntomulogy^)y Kirby and 
Spence, no work in our language is better oalcnlated than the ‘ Zoological Recreations’ to 
fulfil the avowed aim of its autlior—to furnish a hand-book wbicli may cherish or awaken 
a love for natural history .”—Quarterly Review. 


POPULAR TALES & TRADITIONS tu HUNGARY. 

By FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKIfe 

3 vols. 


THE DREAMER AND THE WORKER.^ 

' By B. II. IlOBNE, Esq., 

Author of “ Orion,” &c, 2 vols. 


ADYENTURES OF A GREEK LADY, 

^THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER OF THE LATE QUEEN CAROLINE. 
Written by Heuselp. 2 vols., post 8vo, 218. bound. 

“ The chief interest of this more than ordinarily interesting book lies in the notices it 
Jumishes of the unfortunate Queen Caroline. From the close of 1814 till her Boyal 
u^^Q 9 s’s return to England the author was never absent from her for a single d^. All 
is uigennon^ and artlessly told, and the phyu truth finds its war at once to tl^eader’s 
judgment aJM faeUngs.”—Court Journal. • 
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MB. COLB’IEN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOFULAIl NEW NOVELS AND BOIIANCES. 


~ TIKE, THE AVENOEB. 

By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 

3 vols. 

IIKEKLAKP. 

By tho Author of Margaret Maitland.*’ 

3 vols. 

LpvE AND Ambition. 

By the Author of “ Rockingham.” 3 Vols.. 

MADAM D^EINOTON, 

OF THE HENE. 

Bv V.TJT.IAM IIOWITT. 
Author of “ Tho Hall and the llamlot,” &c. 
3 vols. 

L£TTICE^NOLD. 

By theJAuthor ot'“Emilia.Wyndlittm.” 2 vols. 

NATHALIE. 

By JULIA KAVANAGII, Author of 
“Woman 1.1 France.” 2 vols. 

LIGHT AHD DABKNESS. 

By Mrs. CROWE, Author of “ Tho Night- 
Side of Nature,” &c. 3 vols. 

SINGLETON FONTENOT. 

Sy^AMES HANNAY, E-sq., late of her 
Majesty’s Navy. 3 vols. 

THE LUTTKELLS 

OR, THE TWO MARRIAGES. 

By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, Esq., 
Author of 

“ Shakespeare and his Friends,” &o. 8 vols. 

ADELAIDE LINDSAY. 

Edited by the Author of “ Emilia Wynd- 
ham.” 3 vols. 

THE WILMINGTONS. 

By the Author of “Emilia Wyndham.” 
“Mordaun^. Hull,” &c. ■ 8 vols. 


EEGINALD HASTINGS. 

By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. Second 
Edition. 3 voL. 

The OLD WOBLD and the NEW, 

By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

THE DAUGHTER OF NIGHT. 

By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. 8 vols, 

CLAUDE. 

By MISS MOLESWORTII. 2 vols. 

PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 

By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION. 

A Second Scries of 
“ THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE.” 3 vols 

FASSAOKS IN THE LIFE OF 

Mrs. MASaABET MAITLAND 

OF SUNNYSIDK. Written by Herself. 

3 vols. 

OUR COUNTY. 

By JOHN MILLS, Esq., Author of the 
“ Old English Gentleman,” &p. 3 vols. 

STORY of a MAN of FASHION; 

OR, SIN AND SORROW. 3 vols. 

FRESTON TOWER, 

OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF CARDINAL 
WOLSEY. 

By the Rev. R. COBBOLD. 8 vols. 

THE PETREL. 

A TALE OF THE SEA. 
By a Naval Officer. 3 vols., « ■ ‘ 

ANNE DYSART; 

OB, THE SCOTCH MINISTER’S 
DAUGHTER. 3 vols. 





